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NOTE BY THE TRANSLATOR. 



In the title of this work, LAncien Rigime^ I have translated 
the French word ancien by the English word "ancient," not 
because the latter accurately expresses the meaning of the 
fonner, but because the French term ancien^ as here used, 
implies not merely an old but a special regime ; and because 
since the publication of De Tocqueville's work, LAncim 
Regime et la Rttrolutiony the term "ancient" applied to 
r^me seems a naturalized translation of ancien^ through its 
frequent use in conversation, as well as in print ; lastly, because 
Webster seems to sanction the translation of ancien by ** an- 
cient" in giving the French term as one of the etymological 
sources of the English term. 



PREFACE. 



In 1849, being twenty-one years of age, and an elector, I was 
very much puzzled, for I had to vote for fifteen or twenty 
deputies, and, moreover, according to French custom, I had 
not only to determine what candidate I would vote for, but 
what theory I should adopt I had to choose between a royalist 
or a republican, a democrat or a conservative, a socialist or a 
bonapartist; as I was neither one nor the other, nor even any- 
thing, I often envied those around me who were so fortunate as 
to have arrived at definite conclusions. After listening to various 
doctrines, it seemed to me that I was laboring under some mental 
defect The motives that influenced others did not influence 
me. I could not comprehend how, in political matters, a man 
should be governed by his preferences. My affirmative friends \ 
planned a constitution the same as a house, according to the 1 
latest, simplest, and most complete notion of it, and many 
were offered for acceptance — the mansion of a marquis, the i 
house of a common citizen, the tenement of a laborer, the > 
barracks of a soldier, the philanstery of a socialist, and even the 
camp of savages. Each claimed that his was "the true habi- 
tation for man, the only one in which a sensible person could 
live." I was not satisfied with such reasons, for I did not 
regard personal tastes as authoritative. It seemed lo me that a 
house should not be built for the architect alone, nor for ^/ 
itself, but for the owner who was to occupy it — Referring to the 
owner for his advice, submitting to the French people the plans 
of its future habitation, would evidently be either for show, or 
to deceive them; such a question, in such a case, answers itself, 
and, besides, were the answer allowable, France was scarcely 
better prepared for it than myself; the combined ignorance of 
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ten millions is not the equivalent of one man's wisdom. A 
people may be consulted and, in an extreme case, may declare 
what form of government it would like best, but not that which 
it most needs. Nothing but experience can determine this; it 
must have time to ascertain whether the political structure is 
convenient, substantial, able to withstand inclemencies, and 
adapted to customs, habits, occupations, characters, peculiarities 
and caprices. For example, the one we have tried has never 
satisfied us; we have demolished it thirteen times in twenty 
years that we might set it up anew, and always in vain, for never 
have we found one that suited us. If other people have been 
more fortunate, or if various political structures abroad have 
proved stable and enduring, it is because these have been erected 
in a special way, around some primitive, massive pile, supported 
by an old central edifice, often restored but always preserved, 
gradually enlarged, and, after numerous trials and additions, 
adapted to the wants of its occupants. Never has one been put 
Bp instantaneously, after an entirely new design, and according 
to the measurements of pure reason. It is well to admit, per- 
haps, that there is no other way of erecting a permanent building, 
and that the sudden contrivance of a new, suitable, and enduring 
constitution is an enterprise beyond the forces of the human 
mind. 

In any event, I concluded for myself that, if we ever discover 
the one we want, it will not be through the processes now in 
vogue. In effect, the point is, to discover it, whether it exists, 
and not to submit it to a vote. Our preferences, in this respect, 
would be vain;^mature and history have elected for us in advance; 
we must accommodate ourselves to them as it is certain that they 
will not accommodate themselves to us. The social and political 
forms into which a people may enter and remain are not open to 
arbitration, but are determined by its character and its past All, 
even down to the minutest details, should be moulded on the 
living features for which they are designed; otherwise, they will 
break and fall to pieces. Hence it is that, if we succeed in 
finding our constitution, it will come to us only through a study 
of ourselves, and the more thoroughly we know ourselves, the 
greater our certainty in finding the one that suits us. We must, 
accordingly, set aside the usual methods and have a clear con- 
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cepticm of the nation befcve drawing up its constitntion. The 
fonner is, undoobtedlj, a more serions and more difficult task 
than the latter. What time, what studj, what observations 
correcting each other, what researches into the past and the 
present, in ail the domains of thought and of action, what 
manifold, secular efforts are necessary for acquiring a full and 
precise idea of a great people, which has already lived to a great 
age, and which still lives on ! Only in this way, however, can * 
what is sound be established after having resorted to empty 
theories, and I resolved, for my own part, at least, that, should 
I ever attempt to form a politicd ofHnion, it would be only after 
studying France. 

What is contemporary France? To answer this question,*^ 
requires a knowledge of how France was formed, or, what is | / 
much better, being present at her formation, as if a spectator. ' 
At the dose of the last century she undergoes a transformation, J 
like that of an insect shedding its coaL Her ancient organiza- 
tion breaks up; she herself rends the most precious tissues and 
&lls into convulsions which seem mortal And then, there is 
recovery, after multiplied throes and a painful lethargy. But 
her organization is no longer what it was; a new being, after 
terrible internal travail, b substituted for the old one. In 1808, 
all her leading features are definitely established: departments, 
arromdissements^ cantons and communes — no change has since 
taken place in her outward divisions and adjunctions; the Con- 
cordat, the Code, the tribunals, the University, the Institute, the 
prefects, the Council of State, the imposts, the taz-collectori, 
the Cour des Compces, with a centralized and uniform admin- 
istration — its principal organs remain the same; henceforth, 
every class, the nobles, the commonalty, the laboring class, and 
the peasants — each has the place, interests, sentiments and 
traditions that we now observe at the present day. Thus, the 
sew organism b at once stable and complete: Its structure, 
its instincs, and its faculiies indicate beforehand the circle ' 
within which its thoughi or action Till be exercised. Surround- 
ing natioos, some precocious, others backward, all with greater 
caution, and many with more success, effect the same transfor- 
mation in passing from the feudal to the modem State; the par- 
tnriti n is ULiversal and nearly simultaneous But in the new. 
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*^--| as well as under the old form, the weak are always the prey of 
/ the strhng. Woe to those whose too tardy evolution has sub- 
jected them to the neighbor suddenly emerged from his chrysalis 
state fully armed ! Woe likewise to him whose too violent 
and too brusque evolution has disturbed the balance of internal 
economy, and who, exaggerating his governing means, radically 
changing fundamental organs, impoverishing by degrees his 
vital substance, is condemned to rash undertakings, to debility 
and to impotence, surrounded by better proportioned and 
healthier neighbors 1 In the organization effected by France at 
the beginning of the century all the main lines of her contempo- 
raneous history are traceable, — political revolutions, social 
Utopias, the divisions of classes, the role of the Church, the con- 
duct of the nobles, of the bourgeoisie and of the people, and the 
j development, direction or deviation of philosophy, literature 
j and science. Hence it is that, in striving to comprehend our 
actual situation, we constantly revert back to the terrible and 
fruitful crisis by which the Ancient R6gime produced the Revo- 
lution, and the Revolution the Modem Regime. 

The Ancient R6gime, the Revolution, the Modem R6gime, 
are the three conditions of things which I shall strive to describe 
with exactitude. I have no hesitation in stating that this is my 
sole object A historian may be allowed the privilege of a natu- 
ralist ; I have regarded my subject the same as the metamor- 
phosis of an insect The event, furthermore, is so interesting as 
to render it worthy of study for itself alone ; no effort is neces- 
sary to exclude mental reservations. Without taking any side, 
curiosity becomes scientific and centres on the secret forces 
which direct the wonderful process. These forces consist of the 
situation, the passions, the ideas, and the wills of each group of 
actors, and which can be defined and almost measured. They 
are in full view ; we need not resort to conjecture about them, 
to doubtful surmises, to vague indications. We enjoy the singu- 
lar good fortune of seeing the men themselves, their exterior and 
their interior. The Frenchmen of the ancient r6gime are still 
within visual range. All of us, in our youth, have encountered 
one or more of the survivors of this vanished society. Many of 
their dwellings, with the furniture, still remain intact Their pic- 
tures and engravings enable us to take part in their domestic life. 
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see how they dress, observe their attitudes and follow their move- 
ments. Through their literature, philosophy, scientific pursuits, 
gazettes, and correspondence, we can reproduce their feeling and 
thought, and even enjoy their familiar conversation. The multi- 
tude of memoirs, issuing during the past thirty years from public 
and private archives, lead us from one drawing-room to another, 
as if we bore with us so many letters of introduction. The inde- 
pendent descriptions by foreign travellers, in their journals and 
correspondence, correct and complete the portraits which this 
society has traced of itself. Everything that it could state has 
been stated, except what was commonplace and well-known to 
contemporaries, whatever seemed technical, tedious and vulgar, 
whatever related to the provinces, to the bourgeoisie, to the peas- 
ant, to the laboring man, to the government, and to the house- 
hold. It has been my aim to supply these omissions, and make 
France known to others outside the small circle of the literary 
and the cultivated. Owing to the kindness of M. Maury and the 
valuable indications of M. Boutaric I have been able to examine 
a mass of manuscript documents, consisting of the correspond- 
ence of numerous intendants, customs-directors, farmers-general, 
magistrates, employees and private individuals, of every kind and 
degree, during the last thirty years of the ancient regime, includ- | 
ing reports and memorials belonging to the various departments 
of the royal household, the procis-verbaux and cahiers of the' 
States-General, contained in one hundred and seventy-six vol- 
umes, the despatches of military officers in 1789 and 1790, the 
letters, memoirs and detailed statistics, preserved in the one hun- J 
dred boxes of the ecclesiastical committee, the correspondence, 
in ninety-four files, of the department and municipal authorities, 
with the ministries from 1790 to 1799, the reports of the Coun- 
cillors of State on mission at the end of 1801, the reports of pre- 
fects under the Consulate, the Empire, and the Restoration down 
to 1823, and such a quantity of unknown and instructive docu- 
ments besides these that the history of the Revolution seems, 
indeed, to be still unwritten. In any event, it is only such docu- 
ments which can portray to us all these animated figures, the 
lesser nobles, the curates, the monks, the nuns of the provinces, 
the aldermen and bourgeoisie of the towns, the attorneys and 
^mdics of the country villages, the laborers and artisans, the offi- 
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cers and the soldiers. These alone enable us to coiueiiiplaic and 
appreciate in detail the various conditions of humanity, the in- 
terior of a parsonage, of a convent, of a town-council, the wages 
of a workman, the produce of a farm, the taxes levied on a peas^ 
ant, the duties of a tax-collector, the expenditure of a noble or 
prelate, the budget, retinue and ceremonial of a court Thanks 
to such resources, we are able to give precise figures, to know 
hour by hour the occupations of a day and, better still, read off 
the bill of fare of a grand dinner, and recompose all parts of a 
full-dress costume. We have again, on the one hand, samples 
of the materials of the dresses worn by Marie Antoinette, pinned 
on paper and classified by dates, and, on the other, \(re can tell 
what clothes were worn by the peasant, describe the bread he ate, 
specify the flour it was made of, and state the cost of a pound of 
; it in sous and deniers. With such resources one becomes almost 
i contemporary with the men whose history one writes and, more 
than once, in the Archives, I have found myself speaking almost 
aloud with them while tracing their old handwriting on the 
time-stained paper before me. 

August, 1875. 
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In 1789 three classes ci penons, the Oergf* the Nobks, and 
the King, occupied die most prominent posidon in the State, 
with an die advantages which it comports; namdy, authority, 
property, honcxs, or, at die very least, privileges, immunities, 
fiftvors, pensions, preferences, and the like. If they occupied 
this position for so long a time, it is because for so long a time 
they had deserved it They had, in short, through an immense 
and secular eflbrt, oxistructed by degrees the three princqial 
foundations of modem society. 

I. 

Of the three superposed foundations the most ancient anJ 
iecpest was the work of the clergy. For twelve hundred yean 
and more diey had labored upon it, both as aidiitects and work- 
men, at first alone and dien almost alone. In the beginning, 
during the fim €>ur centuries, diey const i t u ted rdigion and the 
diiiich. Let us ponder over diese two woids, in order to weigh 
dwai wdL On the one hand, in a society fomided on conquest, 
hairf and cold like a madiine of bnuii faced by its very struct 
f 
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ure to destroy among its subjects all courage to act and all desire 
to live, they had proclaimed the "glad tidings/' held forth the 
'' kingdom of God/' preached loving resignation in the hands of 
a Heavenly Father, inspired patience, gentleness, humility, self- 
abnegation, and charity, thus opening the only issues by which 
man stifling in the Roman ergastulum could again breathe and 
sec daylight— and this is religion. On the other hand, in a State 
gradually undergoing depopulation, crumbling away, and fotally 
becoming a prey, they had formed a living society governed by 
laws and dbdpline, rallying around a common object and a 
common doctrine, sustained by the devotion of chiefs and by 
he obedience of believers, alone capable of subsisting beneath 
the flood of barbarians which the empire in ruin suffered to pour 
in through its br e ac h es and this is the church. 

The Clergy continues to build on these two first foundations, 
and after the invasion, for over five hundred years, it saves what 
it can still save of human culture. It sends missionaries to the 
barbarians or converts them directly after their entrance; this is 
of vast service ; we can estimate it by one fact alond||r In Great 
Britain, which like Gaul had become Latin, but whereof the 
conquerors remained pagan during a century and a half, arts, 
industries, society, language, all were destroyed; nothing re* 
mained of an entire people, either massacred or fugitive, but 
slaves. We have still to divine their traces ; reduced to the con- 
dition of beasts of burden, they disappear firom history. Such 
might have been the fete of Europe if the dergy had not 
promptly tamed the fierce brutes to which it belonged Before 
the bishop in his gilded cope, befbre the monk, ^emaciated, dad 
in skins," wan, ^dirtier and more spotted than a diamdeon,**' 
the converted German stood fear-stricken as before a sorcer^L' 
In his calm moments, after the chase or inebriety, the vague'div* 
ination of a mysterious and grandiose future, tlie dim conception 
of an unknown tribunal, the rudiment of consdence which he 
already had in his forests beyond the Rhine, arouses in him 
through sudden alarms half-formed, menacing visions. At the 
moment of violating a sanctuary he asks himself whether he 
may not M on its threshold wiUi vertigo and a broken necL' 
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Coovinoed through hit own paptesaty^ he stops and spaics the 
fiorm, the viDagey and the town whidi live under the priest^ pro* 
tectioiL If the anunal impulse of rage» or of primitive lusts, 
leads him to murder or to rob» later, after satiety, in times of 
■irlnifss or of misfortune, taking the advice of his concubine or 
of his wifis, he repents and makes restitution twofold, tenfold, a 
hundredfold, unstinted in hb gifts and immunities.* Thus, over 
the whole tenitoiy the dergy mamtain and enlarge its asjiums 
for the oppressed and the vanquished/^On die odier hand, 
imong the warrior diie6 with long hair, by the side of kings 
dad in fins, die mitred bishop and abbot, with shaven brows, 
take seals in the assemblies; they alone know how to use the pen 
and how to discuss. Secretaries, coundUors, theologians, dieypar^ 
ticqMtte in all edicts; they have their hand in the government; 
they strive throu^ its agency to bring a little order out of im* 
mense disorder; to render the law more rational and more hu* 
mane, to re-establish or preserve piety, instruction, justice, prop- 
erty, and especially marriage. To dieir ascendency is certaiidy 
dae the police system, such as it was, intermittent and incom- 
plete, which prevented Europe from fidling into a Mongolian an 
aichy. I( down to the end of the twdfth century, die dergy 
bears heavily on the princes, it is especially to repress in diem 
and beneadi diem the brutal iqypedtes, the rebdlkms of flesh and 
blood, the outbursts and rdapses of irresistible ferocity whidi are 
undermining the social fiibric Meanwhile, in its churches and 
in its convents, it preserves the ancient acquisitions of humanity, 
die Latin tongue, Qiristian literature and theology, a portion of 
pagan literature and sdenoe, architecture, sculpture, painting, the 
arts and industries which aid worship, the more valuable indus- 
tries whidi provide man with bread, dothing, and shdter, and 
serially the greatest of all human acquisitions, and die most 
o p p ose d to the vagabond humor of the idle and plundering bar- 
barian, the habit and taste for laboi^ In the rural di^cts 
depopulated through Roman fisc, by the revolt of the Ba- 
gaudes, by the invasion of the Germans, and by the raids of 
IniQBads the Benedictine monk built his cabin of bou^ amid 
brien and brambles;* large areas around him, fo iuiei ly cnhi- 
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valed, are nothing but abandoned thickets. Along with his as- 
sociates he dears the ground and erects buildings; he domesti- 
cates half-tamed animals ; he establishes a farm, a mill, a forge, 
an oven, and shops for shoes and clothing. According to the 
rules of his order, he reads daily for two hours ; he gives seven 
hoiu3 to manual labor, and he neither eats nor drinks more than 
is absolutely essential. Through his intelligent, voluntary labor, 
conscientiously performed and with a view to the future, he pro- 
duces more than the layman. Through his temperate, judicious, 
economical S3rstem he consumes less than the layman. Hence 
it is that where the layman had failed he sustains himself and 
even prospers.^ He welcomes the unfortunate, feeds them, sets 
them to work, and unites them in matrimony; beggars, vaga^ 
bonds, and fugitive peasants gather around the sanctuary. Their 
camp gradually becomes a village and next a small town ; man 
ploughs as soon as he can be sure of his crops, and becomes the 
father of a family as soon as he considers himself able to provide 
for his of&pring. In this way new centres of agriculture and in- 
dustry are formed, which likewise become new centres of popu- 
ition.' 

To food for the body add food for the soul, not less essential ; 
|, < for, along with aUments, it was still necessary to furnish man 
ith inducements to live, or, at the very least, with the resigna- 
ion which makes life endurable ; also with the affecting or poetic 
rerie which supplies the place of absent felicity. Down to the 
middle of the thirteenth century the clergy stands almost alone 
in furnishing this. Through its innumerable legends of saints, 
through its cathedrals and their construction, through its statues 
and their expression, through its services and their still transpar- 
ent meaning, it rendered visible ^the kingdom of God," and 
set up an ideal world at the end of the actual woxld, like a 
magnificent golden pavilion at the end of a miry morass^ The 
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ndclened heirt, athirst for tendemeaB and serenity, takes ref- 
uge in this divine and gentle worid. Persecutors there, about 
to strike, are arrested by an invisible hand ; wild beasts become 
docile; the stags of the forest come of their own accord eveiry 
morning to draw the chariots of the saints ; the country blooms 
kn diem like a new Paradise; they die only when it pleases 
them. Meanwhile they comfort mankind; goodness, piety, for 
gi v cness flows from their lips with ineflSsd>le sweetness ; with eyei 
i^tumed to heaven, they see God, and without effort, as in a 
dream, they ascend into the light and seat themselves at His 
rig^t hand. How divine the legend, how inestimable in value 
under the universal reign of brute force, when, to endure this liSe^ 
it was necessary to imagine another, and to render the second as 
visible to the spiritual eye as the first was to the physical eye. 
The clergy thus nourished men for more than twelve centuries, 
and in the grandeur of its recompense we can estimate the depth 
of dieir gratitude. Its popes, for two hundred years, were the 
dictators of EuropoiC It organized crusades, dethroned mon- 
aichs, and distributed kingdoms. Its bishops and abbots became 
here, sovereign princes and there, veritable foundeis of dynasties. 
It held in its grasp a third of the territory, one-half of die reve- 
nue and two-thirds of the a4>ital of Europe. Let us not be- 
lieve that man counterfeits gratitude, or that he gives without a 
valid motive; he is too egotistical and too envious for that 
Whatever may be the institution, ecclesiastic or secular, whatever 
may be the clergy, Buddhist or Christian, die contemporaries 
who observe it for forty generations are not bad judges; they 
suirender to it their will and their possessions, just in proportioD 
to its services, and the excess of their devotioo may measure the 
JBmeosty oc its pfn ^fi w^ ifflHi 

Up to this point no aid is found against the power of the 
•word and die batde-axe except in persuasion and in patience. 
Those States which, imitating the old empire, attempted to rise 
up into compact organizations, and to interpose a barrier against 
constant invasion, obtained no hold oo the shifting soil; ate 
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CSiarlemagne everything rndti awajr.^There are no more sol- 
ders after the battle of Fontanet; during half a century bandi 
of four or five hundred brigands sweep over the country, IdUing. 
burning, and devastating with impunity./ But, by way of compen- 
sation, die dissolution of the State raises up at this very time a 
military generadon. Each petty chieftain has planted his ief t 
firmly on the domain he occupies, or which he withholds ; he nc 
longer keeps it in trust, or for use, but as property, and an inher- 
itance. It is his own manor, his own village, his own earidom; 
it no longer belongs to the king; he contends for it in his own 
right The beneftu:tor, the conservator at this time is the man 
capable of fighting, of defending others, and such really is the 
character of the newly established class. The noble, in the lan- 
guage of the day, is the man of war, the soldur (miles), and it is 
he who lays the second foundation of modem society. / 

In the tenth century his extraction is of little consequence. 
He is oftentimes a Carlovingian count, a beneficiary of the king, 
the sturdy proprietor of one of the latest free territories. In 
one place he is a martial bishop or a valiant abbot ; in another 
a converted pagan, a retired bandit, a prosperous adventurer, a 
rude huntsman, a long time supporting himself on the chase and 
on wild fruits.^ /The ancestors of Robert the Strong are un- 
known, and later the story runs that the Capets are descended 
firom a Parisian butcher. In any event the noble of that epodt 
IS the brave, the powerfiil man, expert in the use of arms, who, 
at the head of a troop, instead of flymg or paying ransom, offen 
nis breast, stands firm, and protects a patch of the soil with his 
sword. To perform this service he has no need of ancestors; 
«J1 that he requires is courage, for he is himself an ancestor; 
9ef:urity for the present, which he insures, is too acceptable to 
jermit any quibbling about his tide. 

FinaUy, after so many centuries, we find each canton pos- 
sessing its armed men, a settled body of troops capable of 
resisting nomadic invasion ; the community is no longer a prey 
to strangers ; at the end of a century this Europe, which had 
been sacked by flotillas of two-masted vessels, is to throw two 
hundred thousand armed men into Asia, and henceforth, both 
north and south, in the face of Mussulmans and of pagans, 
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imtead of being oonqiiered it is to oonqncr. For the seoond 
time an ideal figure becomes apparent after that of the saint,* 
the hero, and the new-bom sentiment, as efficadous as the <dd 
one, diiis groups men together into a stable societ3r^<;This con- 
sists of a resident corps of gendarmes, in which, from fiither to 
ton, one is alwajrs a gendarme. Each individual is bom into it 
with his hereditary rank, his local post, his pay in landed prop- 
erty, with die certainty of never being abandoned by his diief 
tain, and with the obligation of giving his life for his chieftam in 
tims of need. In thb epoch of perpetual warftre only one 
regimen is suitable, that of a bodv of men confironting the 
enemy, and such is the feudal system; we can judge by this 
trait alone of the perik which it warar^ofl^ and of the service '• 
which it enjdna. ^In those days," sajrs the Spanish general- 
chronicle, ^ kings, counts, nobles, and knights, in order to be . 
ready at all hours, kept their horses in the rooms in which they ^ 
slept with dieir wives." The viscount in his tower defending 
the entrance to a valley or the passage of a ford, the marquis 
thrown as a forlom hope on the burning frontier, sleeps with his 
hand on his weapon, like an American lieutenant amcmg the Siouj 
behind a western stoduide. His dwdling is sim|dy a camp and 
a refuge ; straw and heaps of leaves overspread the pavement of 
the great hall ; here he rests with his cavaliers, taking off a q>ur 
if he has a chance to sleep; the loophdes in the wall scarody 
allow daylight to enter; die main thing is not to be shot with 
arrows. Every taste, e^ery sentiment is subordinated to miB 
tary service; diere are certain places on the European fiiootiei 
where a chfld of fourteen is required to march, and where the 
widow up to sixty is required to remarry. Men to fill up the 
ranks, men to mount guard, is the call which at this moment 
proceeds fimn all institutioiis like the summons of a brazen 
horn. 

^Thanks to these braves, the peasant (viUanms) enjoys pro- 
tectioTL He is no longer to be slaughtered, no longer to be led 
captive with his fiunily, in herds, with his neck in a pitchfi»k.y 
He v en tur e s to plough and to sow, and to rdy upon his crops; 
m case of danger he knows that he can find an asj^um foi 
htmsdf^ and for his grain and cattle, in the circle of paUsades at 
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the tMse of the fortress, ^j degrees necessity establishes a tadt 
contract between the military chieftain of the donjon and the 
eariy settlers of the open country, and this becomes a recognized 
custom. They work for him, cultivate his ground, do his cart- 
^& P^y ^^ quittances, so much for house, so much per head 
for cattle, so much to inherit or to sdl; he is compelled to 
support his troop. But when these rights are discharged he em 
% dirough pride or greediness, he takes more than his due. As 
to the vagabonds, the wretched, who, in the universal disordei 
and devastation, seek refuge under his guardianship, their con- 
dition is harder; the soil belongs to him, because without him it 
would be uninhabitable ; if he assigns them a plot of ground, 
if he permits them merely to encamp on it, if he sets them to 
work oi furnishes them widi seeds, it is on conditions which he 
prescribes. They are to become his ser&, his mortmains; wher- 
ever they may go he is to have the right of fetching them back, 
and fix)m &ther to son they are his bom domestics, assignable to 
any pursuit he pleases, taxable and workable at his discretion, 
and not allowed to transmit anything to a child unless the latter, 
''living from their pot,'* can, after their death, continue their 
service. ''Not to be killed," sajrs Stendhal, "and to have a 
good sheepskin coat in winter, was, for many people in the 
tenth century, die height of felicity *S(let us add, for a woman, 
that of not bemg violated by a whole oand. When we clearly 
represent to ourselves the condition of humanity m those days, 
we can comprehend how men readily accepted the most obnox* 
ious of feudal rights, even that of the droit du seigneur. The 
risks to which they were daily subject were even worse.^ The 
proof of it is that the people flocked to the feudal structure as 
soon as it was completed. In Normandy, for instance, when 
Rollo had divided off the lands with a line, and hung the 
robbers, the inhabitants of the neighboring provinces rushed in 
to establish themselves. The slightest security sufficed to re- 
populate a country. 

/ People accordingly lived, or rather began to live, under the 
rude, iron-gloved hand which used them roughly, but which af- 
forded them protection.v.The seignior, sovereign and proprie- 
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tor, maintains for himself under this double title, the moors, the 
liver, the forest, all the game ; it is no great evil, since the coun- 
try is nearly a desert, and he devotes his leisure to exterminating 
large wild beasts. He alone possessing the resources, is the 
only one that is able to construct the mill, the oven, and the 
wine-press; to establish the ferry, the bridge, or the highway; 
to dike in a marsh, and to raise or purchase a bull ; and to in 
demnify himself he taxes for these or forces their use. If he 11 
intelligent and a good manager of men, if he seeks to derive the 
greatest profit firom his ground, he gradually relaxes, or allows 
to become relaxed, the meshes of the net in which his villeins 
and serfi work unprofitably because they are too tightly drawn. 
/Habit, necessity, a voluntary or forced conformity, have their 
effect ; seigniors, villeins, serfe, and bourgeois, in the end adapted 
to their condition, bound together by a common interest, form to- 
gether a society, a veritable corporation. The seigniory, the 
county, the duchy becomes a patrimony which is loved through a 
blmd instinct, and to which all are devoted. It is confounded 
with the seignior and his fSunily ; in this relation people are proud 
ofhim; they narrate his feats of arms ; they cheer him as his cav* 
ilcade passes along the street; they rejoice in his magnificence 
through sympathy. y. If he becomes a widower and has no chfl* 
dren, they send deputations to him to entreat him to remarry, in 
order that at his death the country may not fisdl into a war of suc- 
cession or be given up to the encroachments of neighbors/ Thu* 
there is a revival, after a thousand years, of the most powerfiil and 
the most vivacious of the sentiments that support human society. 
TUs one is the more precious because it is capable of expanding : 
ibr the small feudal patrimony to become the great national pat- 
rimony, it now suffices for all the seigniories to be combined in 
the hands of a smgle seignior, and that the king, chief of the 
ttoblesy should overlay the work of the nobles with the third 
faimdation of Fhmce. 

IIL 

The Kmg boSt the whole of this foundation, one stone after 
another. Hugues Capet laid the first one. Before him royalty 
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conferred on the King no right to a province, not even Laon; he 
is the first who added his domain to the title/ During eight hun- 
dred years, through conquest, craft, inheritance, the work of ac- 
quisition goes on ; even under Louis XV. France is augmented by 
the acquisition of Lorraine and Corsica. Starting from nothing, 
the King is the maker of a compact State, containing a population 
of twenQr-six millions, and then the most powerful in Europe. 
Throughout this interval he is at the head of the public defence; 
the liberator of the country against foreigners, against the Pope 
in the fourteenth century, against the English in the fifteenth, 
agamst the Spaniards in the sixteenth^ In the interior, fiom the 
twelfth century onward, with the helmet on hb brow, and alwajrs 
on the road, he is the great justiciary, demolishing the towers of 
the feudal brigands, repressing the excesses of the powerfiil, pro- 
tecting the oppressed;^ he puts an end to private warfare; he 
establishes order and tranquillity ;— an immense accomplishmenti 
which, fit>m Louis le Gros to St Louis, fiom Philippe le Bel to 
Charles VII., and to Louis XL, fiom Henry IV. to Louis XIII. 
and Louis XIV., continues uninterruptedly up to the middle of 
the seventeenth century in the edict against duels and in the 
'* Grands Jours." y Meanwhile all usefiil projects carried out un- 
der his orders, or developed under his patronage, roads, harbors, 
canals, asylums, universities, academies, institutions of piety, of 
refiige, of education, of science, of industry, and of commerce, 
bear his imprint and proclaim the public benefactor. Services of 
this character challenge a proportionate recompense ; it is allowed 
that fiom father to son he is wedded to France ; that she acts only 
through him; that he acts only for her; while every souvenir of 
the past and every present interest combine to sanction this union. 
The Church consecrates it at Rheims by a sort of eighth saciamenti 
accompanied with legends and miracles; he is the anointed of 
God.* The nobles, through an old mstinct of military fealty, coii- 
sider themselves his body-guard, and down to August lo (1789), 
rush forward to die fi>r him on his staircase; he is their general by 
birth. The people, down to 1789, regard him as the redresser 
of abuses, the guardian of the right, the protector of the weak, 

■Sugw, life of Look VL """"^ 

•«LMOnuidgJoaad'Ainr«i|M^''by FUcUar, ad. ChteML TTii Init fniiifal trrinai. 
te Baroa of Plaouutia, in Poltoo, wm takes, triad, aad a wcuta d nadv Ladi XV. ii 

« A« kM aa Laob XV. a/raifllMaHb/b aada of te mn^bar or CMM oTlka Bii^t OTt 
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the great almoner, the universal refuge>^~ At the beginning of tht 
reign of Louis XVI. <<the shouts of Vive U rm^ which began at 
six o'dock m the morning, continued scarcely interrupted until 
after sunset" ^ When the Dauphin was bom the joy of France 
was that of a whole fomfly. <' People stopped each other in the 
streets, spoke together without any acquaintance, and everybody 
embraced everybody he knew." '^E very one, through vague 
tradition, through immemorial respect, feels that France is a ves- 
sel constructed by his hands and the hands of his ancestors ; 
that, in this sense, the structure is his pro^rty; that his right in 
it is that of each passenger to his private goods; and that hk 
whole duty consists in being expert and vigilant in the conduct ■ 
of the magnificent ship over the sea whereon the public welfiue J 
floats beneath his banner. ^ 

Under the ascendency of sudi an idea he was allowed to do 
everything. By iair means or foul, he so reduced ancient author- 
ities as to make them a mere ruin, a semblance, a souvenir. The 
nobles are simply his officials or his courtiers. Since the Con- 
cordat he nominates the dignitaries of the Church. The States- 
General were not convoked for a hundred and seventy-five 
years; the provincial assemblies which continue to subsist do 
nothing but apportion the taxes; the parliaments are exiled 
when they risk a remonstrance. Through his council, his in- 
tendants, his sub-delegates, he interposes in the most trifling of 
local matters. He enjojrs a revenue of four hundred and 
seventy-seven millions.' He disburses one-half of that of the 
Qergy. In short, he is absolute master, and he so declares 
hinisel£^ Possessions, fireedom from taxation, the satis&ctions 
of vanity, a few remnants of local jurisdiction and authority, are 
consequently all that is left to his ancient rivals ; in exchange fbr 
these diey enjoy his fieivors and marks of preference. 

> "Mlaoiiw oT liadaae Cmdimii,'' L 89; IL n^ 

< h tTts SB FjigHdiiDOT TUdas Fhuwo boasts of tlie poBtloBl ttsrtjr ■iofiJ ia bis 
CMHttrj. As sa oAot 10 tUs tbe Fkencb icprascb tbe BngBsb fat bating dscapirstad 
fbarios L, and " floffjr ia bsviag ahrajs msinfainwt aa iaHolable sttachmant to tbdr ova 
kii«S aidsBtf^ampsctwhicbBOsaBosssor savaritjroB bispaftbasavarsbakaa." (''A 
OapMlin Vkv of tbe Fkaacb aad of tbe lagDib Natioa," by Joba Aadraw^ pw asr). 

* Maawia of P A ngiawl, ptirata sacwlaiy of tba Quosn, and a faofm fctaw^faaanJ. 

•TWiilBBbniiAawplyof LoaisXV.tetbePteiswMifofPiMi^lUtcb3,iy66^ina 
M dt Jmatk§t "Tba oovoNiga antboiity is Tosiod fai aqr ponoa. . . . Tba kgidativa 
paWf widMSt oipiBoSBoa and wilhoiit divWoOa ailsti ia WKfttm aloaiu Pubac socnnty 
•aaaaiss wbofly froat aqraslf ; I an iti snpraaM mundhn My paopla aia oaa only wiib 
■a; BaMoaalitgfattaadial«i8ls»ofwbicbaaacta8ipCiBaHidalDfBffaiabodyiapaiaiaAav 

of te aaaMcb. Mt aMBMribr OMBhiaad wiib aqr 9IF» 49# tlM? viit ia ■? 
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Such, in brie^ is the histoiy of the privileged dasses, the 
Qergy, the Nobles, and the Kiog. It must be kept in mind to 
comprehend their situation at the moment of their fall; having 
created Fhmce, thejr enjoy it Let us see near by what becomes 
of them at the end of the eighteenth century; what portion 
of their advantages they preserved; what services they stiD 
reoder, and what services they do not render. 



CHAPTER II 

FUTIIAGXS.—I. Number of the Privfleged Classes. — II. Their Pomm 
•kms, Capital, and Revenne. — III. Their Imnnmities. — IV. Their Fenda 
Rights. — ^These advantages the remains of primitiTe sovereignty. — ^V. The? 

J be justified by local and general services. 



Tm privileged classes number about 270,000 persons, com- 
prising of the nobility 140,000 and of the dergy 130,000.' This 
makes from 25,000 to 30,000 noble fiunilies ; 23,000 monks in 
2,500 monasteries, and 37,000 nuns in 1,500 convents, and 60,000 
curates and vicars in as many churches and chapds. Should the 
reader desire a more distinct impression of dtem^hemay imagine 
on each square league of territory, and to each diousand of in- 
habitants, one noble family in its weathercock mansion, in each 
village a curate and his church, and, every six or seven leagues, 
a conventual body of men or of women. We have here the ui- 
dent chieftains and founders of France ; thus entided, they still 
enjoy many possessions and many rights. 

II. 
Let us alwajTS keep in mmd what they were in order to 
comprehend what they are. Great ls their advantages may 
be, these are merely the remains of still greater advantages 
This or that bishop or abbot, this or that count or duke, 
whose successors make their bows at Veisailles were formed) 
die equals of the Cariovingians and the first Capet^ A Sire 
de Montlh^ hdd King Philippe I. in check.' lie abbey 
of Sl Germain des Pr^ possessed four hundred and thiity thou- 
sand hectares of land (about 900,000 acres), almost the extent 



•Saeaotei at the cad of the 
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of an entire department^ We need not be surprised that thej 
remained powerful, and, etpedallyi rich ; no stability is greatei 
than that of an associative body. After eight hundred years, in 
spite of so many strokes of the royal axe, and the immense 
diange in the culture of society, the old feudal root lasts and 
still vegetates. We lemark it first in die distribution of prop- 
erty.' A fifth of the soil belongs to the crown and the com* 
munes, a fifth to the third estate, a fifth to the rural popula 
tion, a fifth to the nobles and a fifth to die clergy. Accordingly, 
if we deduct the public lands, the privileged classes own one- 
half of the kingdom^ This large portion, moreover, is at the 
same time the richest, for it comprises almost all the large and 
handsome buildings, the palaces, castles, convents, and cathe- 
drals, and almost all the valuable movable property, such as ftir- 
niture, plate, objects of art, the accumulated masterpieces of 
centuries./ We can judge of it by an estimate of the portion be 
longing to the clergy. Its possessions, capitalized, amount to 
nearly 4,000,000,000 fiancs;' the income fiom this amounts to 
80 and 100 millions, to which must be added the i&me^ or tithes, 
133 millions per annum, in all 200 millions, a sum which must 
be doubled to show its equivalent at the present day, and to this 
must be added the chance contributions and the usual church 
collections. YnTo fiilly realize the breadth of this golden stream 



> Lfonoe de LAvergne^ " Let AfsembMet Prorincialea,'' p. 19. Consult tlie official 
■•Dt of tlie prorindal anenbliei* and eqiedaOj tlie diaptsn treating of tlie vJHg Hh mn 
Cm old tax of one-twentieth on incom e e.— Tb.) 

* A report made hf Treflhard in the name of the ficcl^atric committee, (Monitettr, 19^1 
Dec CT n t ic r, 1789) : The religious establishments for sale in Paris alone were Talued at 150 
■BMnni Later (in the session of the 13^1 Fdmiaiy, i79i)f Amelot estimafre the p ro fi e ity 
■dd and to be sold, not including forests, at 3,700 millions II. de BouilM estimafre the 
ravenoe of the d«g]r at 180 millions (M^moires, p. 44). (Fkench cuirenqr is so well 
kaowB to readsii in general it is not deemed necessary lo reduce statement s of this Und to 
toe English or American standard, except in qjiecial cases.— Ts.] 

* A rqpofft bjr Chasset on Tithes, Aprfl, S79a Out of 103 milfioas t) go for the costs ef 
ooiiection ; but, in estimating the revenue of an individual the sums he pays 10 his intend 
■Bis, overseers and casUen are not deducted. 

TsUeyrand (October 10^ 1789) ftsfimates the revenue of real p ro p e ity at ToodBonsaad its 
value at s,ioo millions. On examinatum however both oqpital and revenue are found coa- 
sidembly larger than at first snppctsed. (Reports of Tkeilhard and Chasset). Moreover, In 
his valuation, Tallejrrsnd left out hahitations and their enclosures as wdl as a reservation ot 
one fourth of the forests. Besides this there must be included in the revenue before 1789 
te seigniorial ii|^ enjoyed by the Churdk Finally, aooonfing to Aidrar Youngs the 
imtts which the French p ro p ti et oc rece i ved were not two and ft half per cent as now aday s 
hnl three and a haU 

TUs necessity of donbHttg the figures to obcafai a prsBsnt money valnatloB b auppoitod bf 
Inaasfafala foon^ M^ amo«g ochan te price of ft day's labor whfch at that 1 
mm mma, (Aidtor TMsg). 




Don Roooot, abbot of 
y>oi/>oo to 4QO'>ooo irfFCS BOCXBCy chc Ov* 
dioal de Rifiiimj sdibidiop of Stinabouig^ wucn dim t,i000|000k^ 
In FnuKhe-Com^ ^Alsaoe mad RoosflloQ die dergjr own ooe* 
half of the temttvj; n Hamanf and Aitoii^ three-qaaiteR; a 
Camlvtei fimileeu hondred ploog^i-areas oat of se?cDtecn hui* 
died.* AhiKSt die wbofe of Le Vdaj hdoagi to die Bidiop 
of Pof, die abbot of La Chaise-Diea, die noble chapter of 
Brionde and to die adgnion of PoligDac. The canons of St 
dande^ in die Jmrn, aie die p rop ri e u as of twdre dwosand aei6 



/Tbrong^ fcrtnnei of die fint dass we can imagine diose of 
die aecood. As akmg with die noble it comprises the ennobledi 
and as die magistrates for two centuries, and die finandcR for 
one centuij had acqmied or purchased nobilityy it is dear diat 
here are to be found almost all the great fortunes of France, old 
or new, transmitted bjr inheritance, obtained through court fit« 
Tocs, or acquired in business; when a dass reaches the summit 
it is recruited out of those who are mounting or dambering up. 
Here, too^ there is cdossal wealthN It has been calculated that 
the ai^panages of the princes of the royal fiunflj, the Comtes of 
Aitoit and of Provence, the Dues d'Ori^ans and de Pendiiirre 



KaBOMl mdmta^ wmtmg tae paptn of tae wclMiMlieu ooauMtta^ ii CD O M m^ ti, &|^ 
'tM«Miin»L49b79: Dtlboi, "L'SgiiM de TnmcmT 1*199: Dttcde UvH 
«t ^ i Ua i n ,** p. ijC 
•L«oiioedeLii««r|M,''EoHMari« RarakM nMW^**pwM* ?«<% "U J« 
litiiytini," (McMrial oT yhnMCM in Aitoh). Pw 9S^ 
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then covered one-seventh of die territory.* The princes of the 
blood have together a revenue of from 24,000,000 to 25,009,000; 
the Due d'0rl6ans alone has a rental of 11,500,000.' 

/ These are the vestiges of the feudal regime. Similar vestiges 
are found in England, in Austria, in Germany and in Russia. 
Proprietorship, indeed, a long time survives the circumstances 
on which it is founded Sovereignty had constituted property; 
divorced from sovereignty it has remained in the hands formerly 
sovereign. Vin the bishop, the abbot and the count, the king 
icspected the proprietor while overthrowing the rival, and, m 

/tiie existing proprietor a hundred traits still indicate the annihi- 
lated or modified sovereign. 

III. 

Such is the total or partial exemption from taxation. The 
tax-collectors halt in their presence because the king well knows 
that feudal property has the same origin as his own; if royalty is 
one privilege seigniory is another; the king himself is simply the 
most privileged among the privileged. ^ The most absolute, the 
most infatuated with his rights, Louis XIV., entertained scruples 
when extreme necessity compelled him to enforce on everybody 
the tax of the tenth.' /Treaties, precedents, immemorial custom, 
reminiscences of ancient rights again restrain the fiscal hand.- 
The dearer the resemblance of the proprietor to the ancient 

B Necker, "De I'Adnunastnuion dfis Finaaoo,** IL 079. 

• De Bouin6, "MAmoirei," p. 41. It must not be fe gy H tea that tfaeae figniit most be 
doubled to show conesponding nuns of the pveseot daj. so^ooo Uttcs (firancs) rental in 
Tttf ^ual in Taloe so^ooo in 1825. (Madame de Genfis» " Memoirs," diapw IX.) 

Ai&ur Young, visiting a chateau in Seine-et-Mazre, writes: "I have been sifting 
Bfadame de Guerchy on the expenses of living . . . and I leani diat to live in a diateav 
Hke this with six men servants, five maids, dgfat hones, a garden and a regular table, wilk 
iiompony, but never go to Paris, might be done for 1,000 louis per *«*»«""« It would ia 
■m^and cost Syooa At the present day in France 84,000 firancs would be 50^000 and mora." 
Arthur Young adds : "There are gentlemen (noblesse) that live in diis country on 6^000 or 
Sooo fivres, that keep two men, two maids, three horKS and a cabriolet" To do this 
aowadays would require firom ao,ooo to s5,ooo firancs. 

living in the |»ovinces, especaalty, is dearer through the efiect of rsil-road oommuaiai 
ikMi. "According to my firiends do Rouergue," he says again, "I could Bve at Milhaa 
widi my family ii; the greatest abundance on too loub («,ooo firancs): thera are noble 
fitfiiUes supporting them s e l ve s on revenues of fifty and even twenty-five louis." At Mil* 
baa, to-day, prices are triple and even quadruple In Paris, a house in the Rne St 
Hooor6 which was rented for 6^000 firancs in 1767 is now rented fiv sfi^ooo fiancs. 

• " Rapports de I'Agenoe du dctgift de 1780 h 1785." In relation to the fieudal rights dH 
Aeliiieii of which is demanded in Booocrf's wotk, the Chancrilor Siguier said in 1775: 
"Our Kings have ih eame l iei dsrlawd that diqr »% fixtonately, fanpotent to aake a^ 
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mdq>endent sovereign the greater his immunity. At one time 
Ae is guaranteed by a recent treaty, by his position as a stranger, 
by his almost royal extraction. ''In Alsace foreign princes m 
possession and the Teutonic order and the order of Malta, enjoy 
exemption from all real and personal contributions." '' In Lor- 
raine the chapter of Remiremont has the privilege of assessing 
itself in all state impositions." ^ Agam, he is protected by the 
maintenance of the provincial Assemblies, and through the in- 
corporation of the nobility with tbe soil: in Languedoc and in 
Brittany the plebeian estate alone paid the tailU? Everywhere 
else his quaUty preserved him from it, he, his chateau and the 
chateau's dependences; the taille reaches him only through his 
6urmers. And better still, it is sufficient that he himself i^ould 
jTork, or a steward, to communicate to the land his original 
mdependence; so soon as he touches the soil, either personally 
or through his agent, he screens of it four ploughing-areas (quaire 
€harrues)y three hundred arpents,' which in other hands, would 
pay two thousand francs tax, and besides this, ''the woods, the 
meadows, the vines, the ponds and the enclosed land belonging 
to the chateau of whatever extent it may be.** Consequently, 
in Limousin and elsewhere, in regions principally devoted to 
pasturage or to vineyards, he takes care to manage himself, 
or to have managed, a notable portion of his domain ; in this 
way he exempts it from the tax-collector.^ There is yet more. 
In Alsace, through an express covenant he does not pay a cent 
of tax. Thus, after the assaults of four hundred and fifty yean, 
taxation, the first of fiscal instrumentalities, the most burdensome 
of all, leaves feudal property almost intact' For a century 
back, two new instrumentalities, the capitation-tax and the vingi' 
Urnes^ seem more efficacious, and yet are but little more so. 



I de LsvorgBc^ *'Lat AflMnbUes proHBdala^" pw 096^ Ittpcrt of M. 

iBi9t7. Wanoqoicr, •<ElatdekFhuM»«iS9t9b"Ls4S* NwlBar, "Oe fAd- 
bi FJBTft,** L i9b soa. Tofo^ (ooDecdoa of aooMniMi)* 
dn (Mile des tcamg sor bi inpiiraMMio des oonr6oiy** L 55^ 

• Tldi teni codmoM vaiioM taxes oiigfatttiBC in fieudal tinie^ and leiwhi o d ; 
feadaMOBM to tlie inaMiilij duoach die BanafOMnt of die privileged tDmmm — Tk. 

• TW mtfmi ■waiiipf ■ between one and one and a half acrea, 
•I>eToa|Bevili^''L'Anckn IUgiMetkIUvointion.''i». 4o«u "Tte inhaUlanii if 

HvteacB ted ini^lected to taioufan te stewavda of the dndqr wbkh belenfed 10 te 
Mneo da Solian. Tbia prince caneedddeaboeeic he mopped and inccee d rd in le rn iw I t 
Iha anai of S344 IvreB wbkh he bad been made to pay naiawlidlf nndv dde rigibt.'' 
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/At finty througi a master-stroke of ecclesiastical diplomacy, tht 
clergy diverts or weakens the blow. Forming a body, and 
holding assemblies, it is able to negotiate with the king, to buy 
itself off, to avoid bemg taxed by others, to tax itself, to have it 
understood that its payments ate not compulsory contributions, 
but a ''free gift," to obtain in exchange a mass of concessions, to 
diminish this gift, sometimes not to make it, in any event to 
reduce it to sixteen millions every five years, that is to say to a 
little more than three millions per annum; in 1788 it is only 
1,800,000 livres, and in 1789 it is refused altogether.^ And still 
better: as it borrows to provide for this tax, and as the dkinus 
which it raises on its property do not suffice to reduce the capital 
and meet the interest on its debt, it has the adroitness to secure, 
besides, a grant from die king out of the royal treasury, each 
year, of 2,500,000 livres, so that, instead of pa3ring, it receives; 
in 1787 it receives in this way 1,500,000 livres.Y3n relation to 
the nobles, they, unable to combine together, to have represent- 
atives, to act in a public way, operate in a private way, con* 
fronting ministers, intendants, sub-delegates, frumer-generals, and 
all others clothed with authority, dieir quality securing attentions, 
consideration and fiivors. In the first place, this quality ex- 
empts them, diey, their dependants, and the dependants of 
their dependants, firom drifting in the militia, from lodging 
soldiers, firom (la carvie) laboring on the highways. Next, 
the capitation being fixed according to the tax system, they 
pay little because their taxation is of litde account More- 
over, each one brings all his credit to bear against assess- 
ments; ''your sympathetic heart," writes one of them to the 
intendant, "will never allow a father of my condition to be 
taxed for the vingtihnes rigidly like a fiither of low birth." On 
the other hand, as the tax-payer pajrs the capitation-tax instead 
of his entire household, often far away firom his estates, and no 
one having any knowledge of his personal income, he may pay 
whatever seems to him proper. There are no proceedings 
against him, if he is a ncble; the greatest circumspection is 

I lUndoC, *'La Fkvnet avant k lUvohitioii,'' p. 51. Oe BooOM, "Mteofaw,'* pw 44. 
KtekOT. "De rAdminiitratioD dm Ffaumoei»'' ▼. IL pw 181. Theabor* vebtei to what wai 
«llad the clergy of Fkaaoe, (si6 dbeeeet). The clergy adled iitdgii, c mwhta d of that of 
^ three bUhopiics and «f the eouatiiM acqiiired after Look XIV.; it had a ■epaiaf 
Mgiaw and paid ■opewhatHke the oobleB. The dbUMW whkh te clergy of Fkaooe lavM 
SB hi piopeftf amowited to a nuB of so^jooyoool 
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used towards persons of high rank; ''in the provinces,'* sajrs 
Turgot, '' the capitation-tax of the privileged classes has been 
successively reduced to an exceedingly small matter, whilst the 
capitation-tax of those who are liable to the UulU^ Is almost equal 
to the principal of that tax." And finally, <* the collectors think 
that they are obliged to act towards them with marked con- 
sideration" even when they owe; "the result of which," says 
Necker, ''is that very ancient, and much too large amounts, 
of their capitation-tax remain unpaid." Accordingly, not having 
been able to repel the assault of the fisc in front they evaded it 
or diminished it until it became almost unobjectionable. In 
Champagne, "on nearly 1,500,000 livres provided by the capita- 
tion-tax, they paid in only 14,000 livres," that is to say, " a sous 
and 3 deniers for the same purpose which costs la sous per 
Inne to those chargeable with the tcdUe^ According to Calonne, 
**if ccmceariona and privileges had been s uppr es s ed ^tvbigHhiui 
would have furnished double the amount** In this respect die 
most opulent were die most skilful in protecting themselves. 
"With the intendants,** said the Due d'Orldans, " I settle matters, 
and pay about what I please," and he calculated that the pro- 
vincial administration, rigorously taxing him, would cause him 
to lose 300,000 livres rental. It has been proved that the 
princes of the blood, paid, for their two-twentieths, 1^,000 
instead of 2,400,000 livres./ In the main, in this regime, excep- 
tion from taxation is the last remnant of sovereignty or, at least, 
of independence. The privileged person avoids or repels taxa^ 
tion, not merely because it despoils him, but because it belittles 
him ; it is a mark of plebeian condition, that is to say, of former 
•enrttude, and he resists the fisc wa mudi throu^ pride wm 
difOQi^ mterest. 

IV. 

Let us follow him home to his own domain. A bishop, an 
abbd, a diapter of the clergy, an abbess, each has one like a lay 
seignior; for, in former times, the monastery and the church 
were snuJl governments like the county and the duchy. 

Intact on the other bank of the Rhine, almost ruined in 
Vkance, die feudal structure everywhere disdoses the same plan. 
In certain jdaces, better protected or less attacked, it has pv&> 
Knred all its ancient externals. At Cahors, the bishop-co«nt of 
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the town had the right, on solemnly officiating, ''to place his 
casque, cuirass, gauntlets and sword on the altar." ^ At Besan- 
9on, the archbishop-prince has six high officers, who owe him 
homage for their fiefe, and who attend at his coronation and at 
his obsequies. At Mende,' the bishop, seignior-suzerain for 
G^vaudan since the eleventh century, appoints ''the courts, ordi- 
nary judges and judges of appeal, the commissaries and syndics 
of the country," disposes of all the places, "municipal and 
judiciary," and, entreated to appear in the assembly of the three 
orders of the province, "replies that his place, his possessions 
and his rank exalting him above every individual in his diocese, 
he cannot sit under the presidency of any person ; that, being 
seignior-suzerain of all estates and particularly of the baronies, 
he cannot give way to his vassals," in brief that he is king, or 
but little short of it, m his own province. At Remiremont, the 
noble chapter of canonesses has, " inferior, superior, and ordinary 
judicature in fifty-two bans of seigniories," the gift of seventy- 
five curacies and of ten male canonships, appointing the munici- 
pal officers of the town and, besides this, three lower and highe 
courts and everywhere the officials in the jurisdiction over woods 
and forests. Thirty-two bishops, without counting the chap- 
ters, are thus temporal seigniors, in whole or in part, of their 
episcopal town, sometimes of the surrounding district, and some- 
times, like the bishop of St Claude, of the entire country. Here 
the feudal tower has been preserved. Elsewhere it is plastered 
over anew, and more particularly in the appanages. In these 
domains, comprising more than twelve of our departments, the 
princes of the blood appoint to all offices in the judiciary and to 
all clerical livings. Being substitutes of the king they enjoy his 
serviceable and honorary rights. They are almost delegated 
kings, and for life ; for they not only receive all that the king 
would receive as seignior, but again a portion of that which he 
would receive as monarch. For example, the house of Orleans 
collects the excises,' that b to say the duty on liquors, on works 
in gold or silver, on manufactiures of iron, on sted, on cards, 

> See "La Fnuioe eod^dasdqae^ 1788," for these detaili.' 

* Oflkiel fttetenients and menutcr^ reports of tlie States GenenJ of 1789. "A wM fft 
■alloiMles,'* vol LXXXVIIL pp. 83, 85, isi, iss, 159. Pro^s-Yerbel oljmmmj is, ijt^ 

• NodMr, "Oe fAdndaistration des Ffaiances," ▼. IL pp. Mfi, sts. "TW bouse of 
Orisons, he ssjs, is in posaessioo of the sachss. Ho vafaiss tfds tax at 51,000^000 for fkm 
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on paper and starch, in short, on the entire sum-total of one of 
the most onerous indirect imposts. It is not surprising, if, ap- 
proximating to the sovereign condition, they have, like sover 
eigns themselves, a council, a chancellor, an organized debt, a 
court,' a domestic ceremonial system, and that the feudal edifice 
in their hands should put on the luxurious and formal trappings 
which it had assumed in the hands of the king. 

Let us turn to its inferior personages, to a seignior of medium 
rank, on his square league of ground, amidst the thousand in- 
habitants which were formerly his villeins or his serfe, within 
reach of the monastery, or chapter, or bishop whose rights inter- 
mingle with his rights. Whatever may have been done to abase 
him his position is still very high. He is yet, as the intendants 
say, ''die first inhabitant;" a prince whom they have about 
despoiled of his public functions and consigned to his honorary 
and available rights, but who nevertheless remains a prince.' He 
has his bench in the church, and his right of sepulture in the 
choir; the tapestry bears his coat of arms ; they bestow on him 
mcense, ''holy water by distinction." Often, having fbunded 
the church, he is its patron, choosing the curate and pretending 
to control him ; in the rural districts we see him advancing or 
retarding the hour of the parochial mass according to his fancy. 
If he bears a tide he is supreme judge, and there are entire 
provinces, Maine and Anjou, for example, where there is no fief 
without the judge. In this case he appoints the bailiff, the 
registrar, and other legal and judicial officers, attorneys, notaries, 
seigniorial sergeants, constabulary on foot or mounted, who draw 
up documents or decide in his name in civil and criminal cases 
on the first trial He appoints, moreover, a forest-warden, or 
decides forest offences, and enforces the penalties which this 
oflBcer inflicts. He has his prison for delinquents of various 
kinds, and sometimes his foriced gibbets. On the other hand, as 

> BoogBO^ "Mteoires," ▼. L p. 77. Observe the ceremonial syttem with the Due dt 
PealhiftTre^ chiqiten I., III. The Due d'OrMans organizes a chapter and bands of cuiod> 
•MM. TVi poit of chancdior to the Due d'Orl^ans is worth 100^000 livres per annua 
(*'OMtav« IIL et hi oour de France," by Geffioy, I. 41a) 

• De TooqoeviDe, £NUl p. 4a Rcnauldon, adYocate in the bailiwick of Isiowhm, ** Train 
■iilnriqiio et pralkiiie des droits seigneuriaux, 1765/' pp. 8» 10^ 81 and /e*f/m . Memeiiat 
ef a maflMiaie of the Chatelet on seigniorial Judgments, 1769. Dtnrcrgier, "CoSecio* 
Jm Lo^** Deoraee of the i5-fl8 Ifarch, 1790^ on the abolition of the frodal rftgiMb McffOm W 
DMHlt Kportv, 1. it4. D eaeo i of 19-03 July, 179^ T. 193. Pi ci eii of the xy^ Affi 
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oompensatiDn fiir his judicial co48y he obtains the property of 
the man condemned to death and the confiscation of his estate; 
he succeeds to the bastard bom and dying in his seigniory with- 
out leaving a testament or legitimate children ; he inherits from 
the native, a legitimate child, dying intestate in his house with- 
out apparent heirs; he appropriates to himself movable objects, 
animate or inanimate, which are found astray and of which the 
owner is unknown; he claims one-half or one-third of treasure- 
trove, and, on the coast, he takes for himself the waif of wrecks; 
and finally, what is more fiiiitfiil, in these times of misery, he be- 
comes the possessor of abandoned lands that have remained un- 
tilled for ten years. Other advantages demonstrate still more 
clearly that he formerly possessed the government of die canton. 
Such are, in Auvergne, in Flanders, in Hainaut, in Artois, in 
Picardy, Alsace, and Lorraine, the dues for paursmn cu dt 
sauvemeni (care or safety within the walls of a town), paid to 
him for his general protection ; those of guet et de garde (watch 
and guard), claimed by him for military protection ; of affarage^ 
exacted of those who sell beer, wine and other beverages, whole- 
sale or retail; oi fauage^ dues on fires, in money or grain, which, 
according to many common-law systems, he levies on each fire- 
side, house or famOy ; of fuMragt^ quite common in Dauphiny 
and Provence, on passing flocks of sheep; the lods et verUes 
(lord's due), an almost universal tax, consisting of the deduction 
of a sixth, often of a fifth or even a fourth, of the price of every 
piece of ground sold, and of every lease exceeding nine yeais; 
the dues for redemption or relief, equivalent to one year's in- 
come and which he receives fix)m collateral heirs, and often fix>m 
direct heirs ; and finally, a rarer due, but the most burdensome 
of all, that of acapte au de plaU-a-merci^ which is a double rent, 
tx a year's yield of firuits, payable as well on the death of the 
seignior as on that of the copyholder. These are veritable taxes, 
landed, on movables, personal, for licenses, for traffic, for muta- 
tions, for successions, established formeriy on the condition of per- 
Ibrming a public service which he is no longer obliged to perform 
Other dues are also ancient imposts, but he still performs the 
service for which they are a quittance. The king, in fact, sup- 
presses many of the tolls, twelve hundred in 1724, and the sup- 
pression is kept up ; but a good many remain to the profit of the 
seignior,— on bridges, on highways, on folds, on boats 
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at descending, he being at the expense of keeping up bridge, 
road, ford and tow-path, several being very lucrative, certain 
toUs producing 90,000 livres.' In like manner, on condition 
of maintaining the market-place and of providing scales and 
weights gratis, he levies a tax on provisions and on merchandise 
brought to his fair or to his market; — at Angoultoe a forty- 
ei^th of the grain sold, at Combourg near Saint-Malo, so mudi 
per head of cattle, elsewhere so much on wine, eatables and 
fish.' Having formerly built the oven, the wine-press, the mill 
and the slaughter-house, he obliges the inhabitants to use these 
or pay for their support, and he demolishes all constructioDi 
which might enter into competition with him.' These, again, 
are evidendy monopolies and acirms going back to the tima 
when he was in possession of public authority. 

Not only did he then possess the public authority but he 
ponessed the soil and the men on it Proprietor of men, he is 
so still, at least in many respects and in many provinces. ^In 
Champagne proper, in the Sdnonais, in la Marche, in the Bom- 
bonnais, in the Nivernais, in Burgundy, in Franche-Comt^ there 
are none, or very few domains, no signs remaining of ancient 
servitude. ... A good many personal serfs, or so constituted 
dirou^ dieir own gratitude, or that of their progenitors, are 
stin found.**^ There, man is a serf^ sometimes by virtue of his 



> Kadoaal acfaivM, G, 300^ (1787). " M, dc BonlloBgng, wifnuw of Montrria, 
a loB»right coadrting of a dcaien (fiutfamgi) per oai, oom, calf or pig; i por iheap ; a fsr a 
loaded aanaal ; i too and 8 dcaien for each feor-wbeded rehide ; 5 denian fsr a tw» 
▼cbiclc^ ead 10 deaien for a rehide diawa by tliree^ fear, or ftre horsei; beddet a 
of 10 demets for eadi barge, boat or duff aeoendiBg &e rirer; tba mom tax fsr each 
Bofhonctdragguig the boats np; I denier for each empty cade going op.** Analogooi 
are enfeioed at Varenaes for the benefit of the Due de Chatriet, Mtgnior of Vamaei. 

• Natioml aidoves, K, 1453, ^^ >44S: A letter by II. de Meulaa, dated June sa^ S|i9 
Tbie tax on gnia belonged at that tnne to the Comtad'Aitoie. Chatranbriand, "If imuiw^' 
L73. 

• RaaanldoB, Atf 849b 858. ".Then are few aeigBiorallewBa which de not haw thakafl 
dtnghter-houeea, The botcher mnet obtak epedal pirmiMinM firoat the odgaioB.** The 
tax on grimfing waa an average of a drtrenth la aumy prorinoea, Ai\)oa, Beny, IfaiMb 
Bdltaay, thera waa a loid'a null for doiha and badta. 

• Waaanldnn, Atf. pp. 181, aoo^ 803; obar-*« that ha wrote dua in i76s> Louia XVL 
vilcinage on the royal domaiaa in 1778 ; aad auay of the acigniota, 



▼. L p. 1481 Voltain^ "Mteoira an rd aur lea acrfr da JmtL" 
"lUnMirca de Baily,'' IL 814, according to an oOdd report of the NaL Aaa., AagMl 
t, tfty. I idy on thia report and on the book of H. Qerget, cmate of Onana in nandi»> 
who ia fnioned in iL II. Clerget aaya that there are atill at thia tina (178^ 
of Aa king in a atate of a e i f i t ii d e bt ha hrii^ fcrwaid 
Nai Bfthdiai it ia cartdn that tha — ahg of eadb aad 
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birth and again through a territorial condition. Whether in 
lervitude, or as mortmains, or as cotters, one way or another, 
fifteen hundred thousand individuals, it is said, wore about theii 
necks a remnant of the feudal collar; this is not siuprising since, 
on the other side of the Rhine, almost all the peasantry still weai 
It The seignior, formerly master and proprietor of all theii 
goods and chattels and of all their labor, can still exact of them 
from ten to twelve carries per annum and a fixed annual tax. 
In the barony of Choiseul near Chaumont in Champagne, "the 
inhabitants are required to plough his lands, to sow and reap 
them for his account and to put the products into his bams; 
each {dot of groundy each house, every head of cattle pays a 
quit-claim; children may inherit firom their parents only on con- 
dition of remaining with them ; if absent at the time of their 
decease he is the inheritor." This is what was styled in the 
language of the day an estate " with excellent dues." Elsewhere 
the seignior inherits from collaterals, brothers or nephews, if 
they were not in community with the defunct at the moment 
of his death, which community is only valid through his consent. 
In the Jura and the Nivemais, he may pursue fugitive serfs, and 
demand at their death, not only the property left by them on 
his domain, but, again, the pittance acquired by them elsewhere. 
At Saint-Gaude, he acquires this right over any person that 
passes a year and a day in a house belonging to the seigniory. 
As to ownership of the soil we see still more clearly that he once 
had entire possession of it. In the district subject to his juris- 
diction the public domain remains his private domain; roads, 
streets and open squares form a part of it; he has the right 
to plant trees in them and to take trees up. In many provinces, 
through a pasturage rent, he obliges the inhabitants to pay for 
permits to pasture their catde in the fields after the crop, and in 
the open common lands, (les terres vaines et vogues). Unnavigable 
streams belong to him, as well as islets and accumulations 
formed in them and the fish that are found in them. He has the 
right of the chase over the whole extent of his jiu-isdiction, this 



great Natkmal archhres, H, 733, memorUb on mortmalni in Fnuiche-Coaii6 in 1788 . 
H, 900^ memoriab bjr Amdot on Burgundy in 1785. "InthetulMidegatiooof CharolkstlM 
iBhnfaitnnts leem a otntuiy behind the age ; being nitject to feudal tenures, auch as nort- 
HMda, neither mind nor body have any play. The redemption of mortmain, of which the 
idaff himself has set the erampln, has been put at sacA an axoibitant price by layoMa, dw 
ViSmwiato suflsTHs cuttoi. nd will not be able to secure it'* 
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or that pld>eian bdng sometimes oompdkd to throw open to 
him his paik enclosed bj walls. 

One more trait senres to complete the picture. This head of 
the State, a proprietor of man and of the soil, was once a resi- 
cent cnltivatoron his own small hxm amidst others of the same 
Class and, hf this title, he reserved to himsdf certain working 
privilege which he always retained. Such b the right of bamnm^ 
pSk widdj diffused, consisting of the privilege of sdling his own 
wine, to die exclusion of all others, during thirty or forty days 
after gathering the crop. Such is, in Touraine, the right of 
fr^k^t whidi is the right to send his horses, cows and oxen ^ to 
browse mder guard in his subjects' meadows.** Sudi is, finally, 
tibe monopoly of the great dove-cot, from which thousands of 
pigeons issue to fi»d at all times and seasons and on all grounds, 
widiout any one daring to kill or take dienL Through another 
efiect of the same qualification he imposes quit-daims on property 
on which he has formerly given perpetual leases, and, under the 
terms, cems^ cemsives (quit-rents), coffai (share in wine), ckamfari 
(share in grain), agrier (a cash commission on general product), 
kmfgtfanUre (share of fiuits), all these collections, in money or 
in kind, are as various as the local situations, accidents and 
tiansactioiis could possibly be. In the Bourbonnais he has one- 
quarter of the crop; in Beny twdve sheaves out of a hundred. 
Occasionally his debtor or tenant is a community : one deputy 
in the National Assembly owned a fief of two hundred casks of 
wine on three thousand [»eces of private property.* Besides, 
through the reiraii camiel (a q)ecies of ri^t of redemption), he 
can '^ retain for his own account all property sold on the condi- 
tion of remunerating the purchaser, but previously deducting for 
his benefit the lord's dues (hds d venies)." The reader, finally, 
■rast take note tfiat all these restrictions on property amstitute^ 
far the seignior, a privil^ed credit as wdl on the product as on 
the price of the ground, and, for the copyholden, an impic- 
•d^itible, indivisible and irredeemaUe debt 

Sodi are the feudal ri^ts. To form an idea of them in theii 
totality ws must ilways imagine the count, bishop or abbot of 
die tenth century as sovereign and proprietor in his own canton, 
rhe form which human society dien takes grows out of the 
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exigencies of near and constant danger with a view to loca 
defence, by subordinating all interests to the necessities of 
living, in such a way as to protect the soil by fixing on the 
wil, through property and its enjoyment, a troop of brave 
men under the leadership of a brave chieftain. The danger 
having passed away the structure became dilapidated. Foi 
1 pecuniary compensation the seigniors allowed the economical 
and tenacious peasant to pick ofif it a good many stones. 
Through constraint they suffered the king to appropriate to him 
telf the public portion. The primitive foundation remains, prop- 
erty as organized in ancient times, the fettered or exhausted land 
supporting a social conformation that has melted away, in short, 
an order of privileges and of thraldom of which the cause and 
the purpose have disappeared.^ 

/^All this does not suffice to render this order detrimental or 
even useless. In reality, the local chief who no longer performs 
his ancient service may perform a new one in exchange for i\>L 
Instituted for war when life was militant, he may serve in quiet 
times when the regime is pacific, while the advantage to the 
nation is great in which this transformation is accomplished; for, 
retaining its chie&, it is relieved of the uncertain and perilous 
operation which consists in creating others. There is nothing 
more difficult to establish than a government, that is to say, 
a stable government : this involves the command of some and 
the obedience of all, which is against nature. That a man in 
his cabinet, often a feeble old person, should dispose of the lives 
and property of twenty or thirty thousand men, most of whom 
he has never seen ; that he should order them to pay away the 
tenth or a fifth of their income and they should do it ; thai 
he should order them to go and slaughter or be slaughtered and 
that they should go; that they should thus continue for ten 
years, twenty years, through every kind of trial, defeat, misery 
and invasion, as with the French under Louis XIV., the English 
under Pitt, the Prussians under Fi'ederick II., without eithet 
ieditufo or internal distiurbances, is certainly a marvellous thing, 
an<i^or a people to remain firee it is essential that they should 
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be ready to «lo this daUy. Neither this fidelity nor this concord 
are due to sober reflection (la raison raisannanU) ; reason is too 
vacillating and too feeble to bring about such a universal and ener- 
getic result Abandoned to itself and suddenly restored to a nat- 
ural condition, the human flock is capable only of agitation, of mut- 
ual strife until pure force at length predominates, as in barbarous 
times, and until, amidst the dust and outcry, some military leader 
rises up who is, generally, a butcher. Historically considered it is 
/6etter to continue on than to begin over again. Hence, espedallj 
when die majority is uncultivated, it is beneficial to have cliieft 
designated beforehand through the hereditary custom by which 
people follow them, and through the special education by which 
they are qualified. In this case the public has no need to seek 
Car them to obtain them. They are already on hand, in each 
canton, visible, accepted beforehand; they are known by their 
names, their title, their fortune, their way of living ; deference to 
their authority is established. They are almost always deserving 
of this authority ; bom and brought up to exercise it they find in 
tradition, in &mily example and in family pride, powerful ties 
that nourish public spirit in them ; there is some probability of 
their comprehending the duties with which their prerogative 
endows them. 

Sudi is the renovation which the feudal regime comports. 
V The ancient chieftain can still guarantee hL» pre-eminence by 
his services, and remain popular without ceasing to be privileged. 
Once a captab in his district and a permanent gendarme he is 
to become the resident and beneficent proprietor, the voluntary 
promoter of usefiil undertakings, the obligatory tutor of the ' 
poor, the gratuitous administrator and judge of the canton, the 
im«alari#d deputy to the king, that is to say, a leader and pro- 
tector as ibrnierly, through a new system of patronage accom- 
aodated to new circumstances. Local magistrate and central 
iqvesentative, these are his two principal fimctions, and, if we 
extend our observation beyond France we find that he exerdsei 
one or the other, or both togethe*. 



CHAPTER III. 

ZxXAL SBRVicis DUE BY THB PRiviLBGBD CLASSES.— I. Examples in Ger 
ly and England. — ^These services not rendered by the prhrfleged dassei 
Ift France. — II. Resident Seigniors. — Remains of the beneficent feudal spirit 
^They are not rigorous with their tenants but no longer retain the local 
fovemment — ^Their isolation. — Insignificance or mediocrity of their means 
of subsistence. — ^Their expenditure. — Not in a condition to remit dues. — 
Sentiments of the peasantry towards them. — III. Absentee Seigniors. — ^Vast 
extent of their fortunes and rights. — Possessing greater advantages they owe 
greater services. — Reasons for their absenteeism. — Effect of it — Apathy of 
Uie provinces. — Condition of their estates. — ^They give no alms. — Misery of 
their tenantry. — Exactions of their agents. — Exigencies of their debts. — 
State of their justiciary. — Effects of their hunting rights. — Sentiments of the 
peasantry towards them. 

I. 

Let us consider the first one, local government There are 
countries at the gates of France in which feudal subjection, more 
biu^ensome than in France, seems lighter because, in the other 
scale, the benefits counterbalance disadvantages. { At Munster, in 
1809, Beugnot finds a sovereign bishop, a town of convents and 
a large seigniorial mansion, a few merchants for indispensable 
trade, a small bourgeoisie, and, all around, a peasantry composed 
of either colcms or serfe. The seignior deducts a portion of aU 
their crops in provisions or in cattle, and, at their deaths, a por- 
tion of their inheritances ; if they go away their property reverts 
to him. His servants are chastised like Russian moujiks, and in 
each outhouse is a trestle for this purpose '' without prejudice 1 1 
graver penalties," probably the bastinade and the like. Bit 
''never did the culprit entertain the slightest idea of complaint 
or appeal." For if the seignior whips them as the father of a 
fiunfly he protects them ''as the £Either of a family, ever coming 
to their assistance when misfortune be&lls them and taking care 
of them in their illness ;" he provides an asylum for them in old 
age; he looks after their widows, and rejoices when they have 
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plenty of chfldren ; he is bound to them by common sympathies ; 
they are nddier miserable nor mieasy ; they know that, in every 
extreme or unforeseen necessity, he will be their refuge.'^In tbe 
Prussian states, and according to the code of Frederick the Great, 
a still more rigorous servitude is atoned for by similar obligations. 
The peasantry, without their seignior's permission, cannot alienate 
a fidd, mortgage it, cultivate it differently, change their occupy* 
tion or marry. If they leave the seigniory he can pursue them 
in every direction and bring them back by force. He has the 
right of surveillance over their private life and he chastises them 
if drunk or lazy. When young they serve for years as servants 
m his mansion; as cultivators they owe him carvdes and, in cer- 
tain places, three times a week. But, according to both law and 
custom, he is obliged ''to see that they are educated, to succot 
them in indigence, and, as &r as possible, to provide them with 
the means of support" Accordingly he is charged with the 
duties of the government of which he enjoys the advantages, 
and, under the heavy hand which ctu-bs them, but which sustains 
them, we do not find his subjects recalcitrant In England, the 
upper dass attain to the same result by other ways. There also 
the soil still pajrs the ecdesiastic tithe, strictly the tenth, which 
is much more than in France.' The squire, the nobleman, pos- 
sesses a still larger portion of the soil than his French neighbor 
and, in truth, exercises greater authority in his canton. But his 
tenants, the lessees and the farmers, are no longer his ser6, nor 
even his vassals; they are fiee. If he governs it is through in- 
fluence and not by virtue of a command.^ Proprietor and patron, 
he is hdd in respect ; lord-lieutenant, officer in the miUtia, ad- 
ministrator, justice, he is visibly useful ' And, above all, he lives 
at home, fix>m fiaOher to son ; he bdongs to the canton ; he is in 
hereditary and constant relation with the local public, through 
his occupations and through his pleasures, through the chase and 
caring for the poor, through his farmers whom he admits at his 
table and through his ndghbors whom he meets in committee oi 
in the vestry. This shows how the old hierarchies are main- 
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tained : it is necessary, and it suffices, that they should change 
their military into a civil order of things and find modem em- 
ployment for the chieftain of feudal times. 

II. 
If we go back a little way in our history we find here and 
there similar nobles.^ Such was the Due de Saint-Simon, fother 
of the writer, a real sovereign in his government of Blaye, and 
respected by the king himself. Such was the grandfather of 
Mirabeau, in his chateau of Mirabeau in Provence, the haugh- 
tiest, most absolute, most intractable of men, 'demanding that 
the officers whom he appointed in his regiment should be £Eivor- 
ably received by the king and by his ministers," tolerating the 
inspectors only as a matter of form, but heroic, generous, fidthful, 
distributing the pension offered to himself among six wounded 
captains under his command, mediating for poor litigants in the 
mountain, driving ofif his grounds the wandering attorneys who 
come to practise their chicanery, ''the natxual protector of man," 
even against ministers and the king. A party of tobacco in- 
spectors having searched his curate's house, he pursues them 
so energetically on horseback that they hardly escape him by 
fording the Durance, whereupon, ''he wrote to demand the dis- 
missal of the officers, declaring that unless this was done every 
person employed in the Excise should be driven into the Rhine 
or the sea; some of them were dismissed and the director hi«a 
self came to give him satisfaction." Finding his canton sterile 
and the settlers on it idle he organizes them into companies, 
men, women and children, and, in the foulest weather, puts 
himself at their head, with his twenty severe wounds and his 
neck supported by a piece of silver; he pays them to work, 
making them dear ofif the lands, which he gives them on leases 
of a hundred years, and he makes them enclose a mountain 
ti rocks with high waUs and plant it with olive trees. " No one, 
under any pretext could be excused fix)m working unless he was ill, 



* Sabt-Sbnon, '*M«molrei,'' ed. Clft6n>el» toL L Lncas de Mondgny, "Mtediw da 
Mnawm,'' L S3-x8a. Manhftl Mannoat, «« M^moirei,'' L 9, 11. Chateaobriuid. "MA. 
aoim,** L 17. De Montloiter, "M^moiree,** e toL pmuhm, Mme. de LendKfacqucMa, 
«'bouvenin,'*>«M£Mi. Biany details oonoennng the typee of the old nobility will be fiHwd 
b tbeee paieafea. Tbey are truly and foiobly depteled in two nordi by Bakac. !■ 
matrix.** dM Bans dtOnlBk^ awl in the ''Gabiaet dea Amities** dia lCaiqaiid'l» 
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and in this case under treatment, or occupied on his own propertyi 
a point in which my father cpuld not be deceived, and nobody 
would have dared to do it" These are the last of&hoots of the 
oldy knotty, savage trunk, but still capable of affording shelter. 
/ Others could still be found in remote cantons, in Brittany and 
in Auvergne, veritable district commanders, and I am sure that 
in time of need the peasants would obey them as much out 
of respect as from feaiy Vigor of heart and of body justifies its 
own ascendency, while the superabundance of energ}- which 
begins in violence ends in beneficence. 

/ Less independent and less harsh a paternal government sub* 
lists elsewhere, if not in the law at least through customy^ In 
Brittany, near Tr^guier and Lannion, says the baiUy of Minif- 
beau,* ''the entire staff of the coast-guard is composed of peo- 
ple of quality and of races of a thousand years. I have not 
seen one of them get irritated with a peasant-soldier, while, at 
the same time, I have seen on the part of the latter an air of 
filial respect for them. . . . It is a terrestrial paradise with respect 
to patriarchal manners, simplicity and true grandeur: the atti- 
tude of the peasants towards the seigniors is that of an affection- 
ate son with his fkther; and the seigniors in talking with the 
peasants use their rude and coarse language and speak only in a 
kind and genial way. We see mutual regard between masters 
and servants." Farther south, in the Socage a wholly agricultural 
n^on, and with no roads, where ladies are obliged to travel on 
horseback and in ox-carts, where the seignior has no farmers, but 
only twenty-five or thirty nUtayers who work for him on shares, 
the supremacy of the great is no offence to their inferiors. 
People live together harmoniously when living together firom 
iHTth to death, familiarly, and with the same interests, occupa- 
tions and pleasures ; like soldiers with their officers, on campaigns 
and under tents, in subordination although in companionship^ 
&miliarity never endangering respect. " The seignior often visits 
them on their small farms,' talks with them about their afiaiis^ 
about taking care of their cattle, sharing in the accidents and 
mishi^ which likewise seriously affect him. He attends their 
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chfldrens* weddings and drinks with the guests. On Sunday 
there are dances in the chateau court and the ladies take part in 
them." When he is about to hunt wolves or boars the curate 
gives notice of it at the sermon ; the peasants, with their guns, 
gayly assemble at the rendezvous, finding the seignior who assigns 
them their posts, and stricdy observing the directions he gives 
them. Here are soldiers and a captain ready made A little 
later, and of their own accord, they will choose him for com- 
mandant in the national guard, mayor of the commune, chief 
of the insurrection, and, in 1792, the marksmen of the parish 
are to march under iiim against "the blues" as, at this epoch, 
against the wolves.-^uch are the remnants of the good feudal 
spirit, like the scattered remnants of a submerged continent. 
Before Louis XIV., the spectacle was similar throughout France. 
''The rural nobility of former days," says the Marquis of Mira- 
beau, ''spent too much time over their cups, slept on old chairs 
or pallets, mounted and started off to hunt before daybreak, met 
together on St. Hubert's and did not part until after the octave 
of St Martin. . . . These nobles led a gay and hard life, volun- 
tarily, costing the State very litde and producing more for it by 
staying at home and utilizing manure-heaps than we of to-day 
with oiur tastes, our researches, our cholics and our vapors. . . . 
The custom, and it may be said, the passion of constandy 
making presents to the seigniors, is well known. I have, in my 
time, seen this custom everywhere disappear, and properly. . . • 
The seigniors are no longer of any consequence to them ; it 
is quite natural that they should be forgotten by them as they 
forget . . . The seignior being no longer known on his estates 
everybody pillages him, which is right"*/ Everywhere, except 
in remote comers, the affection and unity of the two classes has 
disappeared ; the shepherd is separated from his flock, and the 
pastors of the people end in being considered its parasites. 

Let us first follow them into the provinces. We here find 
only the minor class of nobles and a portion of those of medium 
rank ; the rest are in Paris.' There is the same line of separation 
ic the church: abbds-commendatory, bishops and archbishopt 
very seldom live at home ; the grand-vicars and canons live in 

t BCarqnb de Mlfmbeau, '*Tk«it6 de U Popoladoo,*' pu 57. 
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the large towns ; only priors and curates dwell in the rural dis- 
tricts; ordinarily the entire ecclesiastic or lay staff is absent; 
reudents are furnished only by the secondary or inferior grades. 
What are their relations with the peasant ? One point is certain, 
and tfiat b that they are not usually hard, nor even indifferent, ^ 
him. Separated by rank they are not so by distance ; neighbor- 
hood is of itself a bond among men.X I have read in vain ; T 
have not found in them the rural t3rrants depicted by the de 
claimers of the Revolution. Haughty with the bourgeois they 
are generally kind to the villager. " Let any one travel through 
the provinces,** says a contemporary advocate, "over the estates 
occupied by the seigniors; out of a hundred one may be found 
where they tyrannize over their dependants; all the others 
patiendy share the misery of those subject to Aeir jurisdiction. 
. . . They give their debtors time, remit sums due and afford 
them every fiunlity for setdement They mollify and temper 
the sometimes over-rigorous proceedings of ikit fermiers^ stewards 
and other men of business." ' An Englishwoman, who observes 
them in Provence just after the Revolution, says that, detested 
at Aix, they are much beloved on their estates. "Whilst they 
pass the first citizens with their heads erect and an air of disdain, 
they salute peasants with extreme courtesy and afi&bility.** One 
of diem dbtributes among the women, children and the aged on 
his domain wool and flax to spin during the bad season and, at 
the end of the year, he offers a prize of one hundred livres for 
the best two pieces of doth. In numerous instances the peasant- 
purchasers of their land voluntarily restore it for the purchase 
money. Around Paris, near Romainville, after the terrible storm 
of 1788 there is prodigal alms-giving; " a very wealthy man im- 
mediately distributes forty thousand firancs among the surround- 
mg unfortunates;" during the winter, in Alsace and in Parisi 
everybody is giving ; " in front of each hotel belonging to a well- 
known frunfly a big log is burning to which, night and day, the 
poor can come and warm themselves." In the way of charity^ 
the monks who remain on their premises and witness the public 
misery, continue fidthful to the spirit of their institution. On 
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the birth of the Dauphin the Augustins of Montmorillon in 
Poitou pay out of their own resources the taiUes and eorv/es of 
nineteen poor fomilies. In 1781, in Provence, the Dominicans 
of Saint Maximin support the population of their district in 
w^ich the tempest had destroyed the vines and the olive tiees. 
''The Carthusians of Paris furnish the poor with eighteen h«m- 
dred pounds of bread per week. During the winter of 1784 
there is an increase of alms-giving in aU the religious establish- 
ments; their farmers distribute aid among the poor people of 
the country, and, to provide for these extra necessities, many of 
the communities increase the rigor of their abstinences." When, 
at the end of 1789, their suppression is in question, I find a 
number of protests in their fovor, written by municipal officers, 
by prominent individuals, by a crowd of inhabitants, workmen 
and peasants, and these columns of rustic signatures are truly 
eloquent Seven hundred fomilies of Cateau-Cambrdsis^ send in 
a petition to retain "the worthy abbds and monks of the Abbey 
of St Andrew, their common fathers and benefactors, who fed 
them during the tempest" The inhabitants of St. Savin, in the 
Pjrrenees, ''portray with tears of grief their consternation" at 
the prospect of suppressing their abbey of Benedictines, the sole 
charitable organization in this poor country. At Sierk, near 
Thionville, "the Chartreuse," say the leading citizens, "is, for us, 
in every respect, the Ark of the Lord; it is the main support of 
firom more than twelve to fifteen hundred persons who come to 
it every day in the week. This year the monks have distributed 
amongst them their own store of grain at sixteen livres less than 
the current price." The regular canons of Domiivre, in Lor^ 
raine, feed sixty poor persons twice a week ; it is essential to re- 
tain them, says the petition, "out of pity and compassion for the 
poor beings whose misery cannot be imagined; where there are 
no regular convents and canons in their dependency, the pool 
ciy with misery."' At Moutiers-Saint-John, near S^mur in Bur- 
gundy, the Benedictines of Saint-Maur support the entire village 
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and supply it tfak year with food duxing the fiunme. Near 
Moriey in Barrens, the abbey of Auvey, of the CisterdaD 
onler, ''was always, for every viDage in the neighborhood, a 
bureau of diarity." At Airvault, in Poitoa, the municipal ofll- 
oers, the colond of the national guard, and numbers of ''rustics 
and inhabitants" demand the conservation of die regular canons 
of St. Augustin. ''Their existence," says the petition, "is abso- 
hitdy essential, as wdl for our town as for the country and we 
dioidd suffer an irreparable loss in their suppression." The 
mnnicqMJity and permanent council of Soissons write that the 
establishment of Saint-Jean des Vignes "has always eamesdy 
claimed its share of the public charges. This is die insdtudon 
whicfa, in times of calamity, welcomes shdteriess citizens and 
provides them widi subsistence. It alone bears the expenses of 
die assembly of the bailiwick at the time of the elecdon of 
deputies to the National Assembly. A company of the regiment 
of Armagnac b actually lodged under its roo£ This institutioii 
is always found wherever sacrifices are to be made." In scores 
of pla(» declarations are made that the monks are "die fotheis 
of the poor." In the diocese of Auxerre, during the summer of 
1789, the Bemardines of Rigny, "stripped themselves of all they 
possessed in fiivor of the inhabitants of neighboring villages: 
bread, grain, money and other supplies, have all been lavi^ed 
on about twelve hundred persons who, for more than six weeks, 
never foiled to present themselves at their door daily. . • • 
Loans, advances made on forms, credit with the purveyors of the 
house,*a]l has contributed to fodlitating their means for relieving 
the people." — I omit many other traits equally forcible j/ we see 
that the ecclesiastical and lay seigniors are not simple egoists 
i^en they live at home. Man is compassionate for ills of which 
he is a witness; absence is necessary to deaden their vivid im- 
pression ; the heart is moved by them when the eye contemplates 
them. Familiarity, moreover, engenders sjrmpathy ; one cannot 
nmain insensible to the trials of a poor man to whom, for over 
twenty years, one says good-morning every day on passing him, 
with whose life one is acquainted, who is not an abstract unit in 
die imagination, a statistical cipher, but a sorrowing soul and 
% sufihring body. — And so much the more because, since the 
writings of Rousseau and the economists, a spirit of humanity, 
daily growing stronger, more penetrating and more uni^ieisal, has 
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I arisen to soften t le heart Henceforth the poor are thought o( 
and it is esteemed an honor to think of them,^^{^e have only 
to read the memorials of the States-General ' to see that the 
spirit o f philanthro py spreads from Paris even to the chateaux 
/and abbeys of the provinces. I am satisfied that, excepting 
*^ scattered .country squires, either huntsmen or drinkers, carried 
away by ^the need of physical exercise, and confined through 
their rusticity to an animal life, most of the resident seigniors 
resembled, in fact or in intention, the gentry whom Marmontel, 
in his moral tales, then brought on the stage; for fashion took 
this direction, and people in France always follow the fashion. 
There is nothing feudal in their characters; they are "sen- 
sible" folks, mild, very courteous, tolerably cultivated, fond 
of generalities and easily and quickly roused and very much 
in eamestfiike that amiable logician the Marquis de Ferri^res, an 
old light-horseman, deputy firom Saumur in the National Assem- 
bly, author of an article on Theism, a moral romance and genial 
memoirs of no great importance; nothing could be more re- 
mote from the ancient harsh and despotic temperament They 
would be glad to relieve the people and they try to favor them 
as much as they can.' They are found detrimental, but they are 
not wicked ; the evil is in their situation and not in their charac- 
ter. It is their situation, in fact, which, allowing them rights 
without exacting services, debars them fix>m the public offices, 
the beneficial influence, the efiective patronage by which they 
might justify their advantages and attach the peasantry to them. 
But on this ground the central government occupies their place. 
For a long time they are very feeble against the intendant, ut- 
terly powerless to protect their parish. Twenty gendemen can- 
not assemble and deliberate without the king's special permis- 
sion.' If those of Franche-Comt6 happen to dine together and 
hear a mass once a year, it is through tolerance, and even then 
this harmless coterie may assemble only in the presence of the 
intendant— Separated from his equals, ^e seignior again is sep- 
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anted from his inferion. The administration of a village is of 
no concern to him; he has not even its superintendence. The 
^portionment of taxes, the militia contingent, the repairs of the 
church, the summoning and presiding over a parish assembly, 
I the making of roads, the establishment of charity workshops, all 
' this is the intendant's business or that of the communal officers 
] which the intendant appoints or directs.^ Except through his 
justiciary rights, so much curtailed, the seignior is an idler in 
public matters.' If, by chance, he should desire to act in an 
official capacity, to make some reclamation for the community, 
the bureaux of administration would soon dose his mouth. 
Sbce Louis XIV., the derks have things their own way; all leg- 
islation and the entire administrative S3rstem operate against the 
local seignior to deprive him of his ^notional efficacy and to 
confine him to his naked tide. Through this separation of func« 
tions and tide his pride increases as he becomes less useful. His 
lelf-love, deprived of its broad pasture-ground fidls back on a 
small one; henceforth he seeks distinctions and not influence; 
he thinks only of precedence and not of government' In 
short, the local government, in the hands of downs brutalized 
Dy men of the pen, is a plebeian, scribbling affiur which seems 
to him offensive. " His pride would be wounded if he were 
asked to attend to it Raising taxes, levying the militia, regula- 
ting the corvies^ are servile acts, the works of a syndic." He ac- 
cordingly abstains, remains isolated on his manor and leaves to 
othen a task from which he is excluded and which he disdains. 
Far from protecting his peasantry he is scarcdy able to protect 
himself, to preserve his immunities, to have his poll-tax and 
m^Hhnes reduced, to obtain exemption from the militia for his 
domestics, and to keep his own person, dwelling, dependants, and 
hunting and fishing rights from the universal usurpation which 
places all possessions and all privileges in the hands of " Mon- 
leigneur Tintendant" and Messieurs the sub-ddegates. And 
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oftener is this the case because he is poor. Bouill6 estimates that 
all the old £unilies, save two or three hundred, are ruined.^ Is 
Rouergue several of them live on an income of fifty and ever 
twenty-five louis, (looo and 500 fiancs). In Limousin, says an in- 
tendant at the beginning of the century, out of several thousands 
there are not fifteen who have twenty thousand livres income. In 
Beny, towards 1754, " three-fburths of them die of hunger." In 
Franche-Comt6 the firatemity to which we have alluded, appears 
in a humorous light, ''after the mass each one returning to his 
domicile, some on foot and others on their Rosinantes." In 
Brittany ''there is a crowd of gentlemen cellar-rats on the farms 
in the lowest occupations." An M. de la Morandais becomes 
the overseer of an estate. A certain family with nothing but a 
small farm, "attests its nobility only by the dove-cote; it lives 
like the peasants, eating nothing but brown bread." Another 
gentleman, a widower, " passes his time in drinking, living licen- 
tiously with his servants and covering butter-pots with the hand- 
somest title-deeds of his lineage." "All the chevaliers de Chat- 
eaubriand," says the father, were drunkards and whippers of 
hares." He himself just makes shift to live in a miserable 
way, with five domestics, a hound and two old mares "in a 
chateau capable of accommodating a hundred seigniors with 
their suites." Here and there in the various memoirs we see these 
strange superannuated figures passing before the eye, for in- 
stance, in Biurgundy, " gentlemen huntsmcL wearing gaiters and 
hob-nailed shoes, carrying an old rusty sword under their arms, 
dying with hunger and refusing to work;"' elsewhere, "M. de 
Pdrignan, in dr^s attire, with sandy pemique and visage, hav- 
ing dry stone waUs built on his domain, and getting intoxicated 
with the blacksmith of the place;" related to Cardinal Fleury he 
18 made the first Due de Fleuiy. 

,/ Everything contributes to this downM, the law, habits and 
customs, and, above all, the right of primogeniture. Instituted 
for the purpose of maintaining undivided sovereignty and pat- 
ronage it ruins the nobles since sovereignty and patronage have 
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no material to work cm. ^In Brittany,'* says Qiateaafariand, 
''the elder sons of the nobles swept away two-thirds of the 
property while the younger sons shared in one-third of the 
paternal heritage."^ Consequendy, '^the younger sons of 
younger sons soon come to the sharing of a pigeon, rabbit, 
hound and fowling-piece. The entire fortune of my grand£ither 
did not exceed five thousand livres income, of which his dder 
son had two-thirds, three thousand three hundred livres, leaving 
one thousand six hundred and sixty-six livres for the three 
youngo* ones upon which sum the elder still had a pridpu$ 
daim."* This fortune, which crumbles away and dies out, they 
neither know how, nor are they diqxised, to restore by com- 
merce, manufactures or proper administration of it ; it would be 
derogatory. ^1X\^ and mi^ty seigniors of dove-cote, fix>g- 
pond and rabbit-warren," the more substance they lack ^ 
more value they set on the name. Add to all this the wintei 
sojourn in town, the ceremonial and expenses comportable with 
vanity and social requirements, and the visits to the governor and 
the intendant : a man must be either a Gennan or an KngHfji, 
man to be able to pass three gloomy, rainy months in a castle or 
on a farm, alone, in companicmship with rustics, at the ride 
of becoming as awkward and as fantastic as they.' They ao- 
cording^y run in debt, become involved, sdl one piece of ground 
and dien another piece : a good many alienate the whde, ex- 
cepting their small manor and their seigniorial dues, the eem 
and the lods d ventes^ and their hunting and justiciary ridits on 
the territory of which they were fimneriy pioprieton.^/ Since 
tliey must support themsdves on these privileges they most 
necessarily enforce them, even when the privil^e is burden s ome^ 
and even when the debtor is a poor man. How could thfy 
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remit dues in grain and in wine when these constitute theii 
bread and wine for the entire year ?'Y>How could they dispense 
with the fifth and the fifth of the fifth (du quint et du rcquint) 
when this is the only coin they obtain? why, being needy, 
should they not be exacting ?4-Accordingly, in relation to the 
peasant, they are simply his creditors ; and to this end comes 
the feudal regime transformed by the monarchy^ Around the 
chateau I see sympathies declining, envy raising its head, and 
hatreds on the increase. /Set aside in public matters, fireed 
firom taxation, the seignior remains isolated and a stranget 
among his vassals; his extinct authority with his unimpaired 
privileges form for him an existence apart v^When he emerges 
from it, it is to forcibly add to the public niisery. On this soil, 
ruined by the fisc, he takes a portion of its product, so much in 
sheaves of wheat and so many measures of wine. His pigeons 
and his game eat up the crops. People are obliged to grind in 
his mill, and to leave with him a sixteenth of the flour. The 
sale of a field for the sum of six hundred livres puts one hun- 
dred livres into his pocket. A brother's inheritance reaches 
a brother only after he has gnawed out of it a year's income. 
A score of other dues, formerly of public benefit, no longer 
serve but to support a useless private individual. /The peasant, 
then as at the present day, eager for gain, determined and 
accustomed to do and to suffer everything to save or gain a 
crown, ends by bestowing side glances of anger on the turret in 
which is preserved the archives, the rent-roll, the detested parch- 
ments by means of which a man of another species, favored to 
the detriment of the rest, a universal creditor and paid to do 
nothing, grazes over all the ground and feeds on all the products. 
Let the opportunity come to enkindle all this covetousness and 
the rent-roll will bum and with it the tuiret, and with the turret, 
the chateau. 

III. 

The spectacle becomes still more gloomy, on passing from the 
estates on which the seigniors reside to those on which they are 
non-residents. Noble or ennobled, lay and ecclesiastic, the latter 
are privileged among the privileged and form an aristocracj 
inside of an aristocracy.--^ Almost all the powerful and accredited 
funilies belong to it whatever may be their oritcin and theii 
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date.' Through their habitual or frequent residence near the 
court, through their alliances or mutual visits, through their 
habits and their luxuries, through the influence which they 
exercise and the enmities which they proToke,/they form a 
group apart, and are those who possess the most extensive 
estates, the leading suzerainties, and the completest and most 
comprehensive jurisdictions. Of the court nobility and of the 
higher clergy, they number, perhaps, a thousand in each order, 
while their small number only brings out in higher relief the 
enormity of their advantaged We have seen that the appanages 
>/ I of the princes of the blood comprise a seventh of the territory ; 
Necker estimates the revenue of the estates enjoyed by the 
king's two brothers at two millions.' The domains of the Dues 
de Bouillon, d'Aiguillon, and some others cover entire leagues 
and in immensity and continuity, remind one of those which 
the Duke of Sutheriand and the Duke of Bedford now possess 
in England. With nothing else than his forests and his canal, 
the Duke of Orieans, before marrying his wife, as rich as himself^ 
obtains an income of a million. A certain seigniory, le Cler- 
montois, belonging to the Prince de Cond£, contains forty 
thousand inhabitants, which is the extent of a German principal- 
ity; ** moreover aU the taxes or subsidies occurring in le Qer- 
montois are imposed for the benefit of His Serene Highness, 
the king receiving absolutely nothing.**' Naturally authority 
and wealth go together, and, the more an estate jridds, the more 
its owner resembles a sovereign. The archbishop of Cambray, 
Due de Cambray, Comte de Cambr^sis, possesses the suzerainty 
over aU the fie& of a region which numbers over seventy- 
five thousand inhabitants; he appoints one-half of the alder- 
men of Cambray and the whole of the administrators of Ga- 
teau; he has the nomination to two great abbeys, and pre- 



I Ds BiiiTlf, **UimAn»r p. 50^ Cheria, "Alwtf^ cl u yuluyq u e mm hSetaT (i7«». 
"Of diit nmnncfsble amfcitDdc ooaqKwnigi die pRvu^ed Ofdcr •cucdjr s twenciedi P"t cf 
It can wBy pfgtcnd to Bobility of aa i iiimf ■wU I and ancient date." 4,070 financial, ad> 
■■■MnttvCy and judicial uraict confcuBd notwnty. Tmsoi^ Couoction dcs EoonoariMci^ 
n. 976. ** Tlnmi^ die bdlitia far acquiring nobifity bfaMans of aKmejr there ii no nch 
MM wbo does not at oncebecooM noble." IXArgeMan, "liteotRS," IIL 400. 

•Ncdcer. "De fiUun in iitfation dea rmancea," IL *ix. Legnnd, "L'lmewianoe de 
fiUaant,** ppL 104. ii«, ifa. 4««^ 

• Even after tbe ejEcbange of 17S4, tbe prince retaipa far laaMelf "ill pfwn n al iii nwwiti ong 
■a weft a> ndivcntiona on die inbabitantSy" ciccpt a loni of 6^000 Sir er far randL AicUwi 
Gb S9a,ameaaarial€f April i4tli, 1761, oatbettatecf d^figiin tbe Cknnralaii 
«r dte provincaal aaaeaddy of dte Iteee Bfaboprica (iTtrK i jto^ 
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tides over the provincial assemblies and the permanent bureau 
which succeeds them ; in short, under the intendant, or at his 
side, he maintains a pre-eminence, and better still, an influence, 
somewhat like that to-day maintained over his domain by a 
grand-duke incorporated into the new German empire. Near 
him, in Hainaut, the abb6 of Saint-Amand possesses seven- 
eighths of the territory of the provostship while levying on 
Ae other eighth the seigniorial taxes of the corvies and the 
ime; and more besides, he nominates the provost of the al- 
dermen, so that, in the words of the grievances, ''he .composes 
the entire State, or rather he is himself the State." ^I should 
never end if I were to specify all these big prizes. Let us select 
only those of the prelacy, and but one particular side, that 
of money. In the ''Almanach Royal," and in "La France £c- 
d^siastique" for 1788, we may read their admitted revenues; but 
the veritable revenue is one-half more for the bishoprics, and 
double and triple for the abbeys; and we must again double 
the veritable revenue in order to estimate its value in the money 
of to-day.' The one hundred and thirty-one bishops and arch- 
bishops possess in the aggregate 5,600,000 livres of episcopal in- 
come and 1,200,000 livres in abbeys, averaging 50,000 livres per 
head as in the printed record, and in reality 100,000; a bishop 
thus, in the eyes of his contemporaries, according to the state- 
ment of spectators cognizant of the actual truth, was "a grand 
seignior, with an income of 100,000 livres." */ Some of the most 
important sees are magnificently endowed. 'iThat of Sens brings 
in 70,000 livres; Verdun, 74,000; Tours, 82,000; Beauvais, 
Toulouse and Bayeux, 90,000; Rouen, 100,000; Auch, Metz 
and Albi, 120,000; Narbonne, 160,000; Paris and Cambray, 
200,000 a/xording to oflicial reports, and probably half as much 
more in sums actually collected. Other sees, less lucrative, arey 
proportionately, still blotter provided. Imagine a small provincial 
town, oftentimes not even a petty sub-prefecture of our times,— 
Conserans, Mirepoix, Lavaur, Rieux, Lombez, Saint-Papoul 
Comminges, Lugon, Sarlat, Mende, Fr6jus, Lescar, Belley, Saint- 
Malo, T^guier, Embrun, Saint-Claude, — and, in the neighbor 
hood, less than two hundred, one hundred, and sometimes even 

> TIm towB of St Amand, alooe^ oontaiiu to-day lo^aio inhaUtaota. 
' See Bole 3 at tbe end of die Tolnme. 
•DtreRilPM."MlaMfa«s»''ILs7* " All liad loo^ooob •ome aoo^ 900^ and erea Soch 
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lesB than fifty parishes, and, as recompense for this slight eccesi- 
astical surveillance, a prelate receiving fix>m 25,000 to 70,000 
livres, according to official statements; fix>m 37,000 to 105,000 
Uvres in actual receipts; and fix>m 74,000 to 105,000 livres 
in the money of to-day. As to the abbejrs, I count thirty- 
dvee of them producing to the abM fix>m 25,000 to i2:,ooo 
livres, and twenty-seven which bring fix>m 20,000 to icc,ooo 
livres to the abbess ; wei^ these sums taken fix>m the Almanach, 
and bear in mind that they must be doubled, and more, to 
obtain the real revenue, and be quadrupled, and more, to 
obtain the actual revenue./ It is evident, that, with such 
revenues, coupled with the feudal rights, police, justiciary and 
administrative, which accompany them, an ecclesiastic or lay 
grand seignior b, in &ct, a sort of prince in his district; that he 
bears too dose a resemblance to the ancient sovereign to be 
entided to live as an ordinary individual; that his private ad* 
vantages impose on him a public character ; that his rank, and 
his enormous profits, make it incumbent on him to perform 
proportionate services, and that, even imder the sway of the 
intendant, h^ owes to his vassals, to his tenants, to his feudato- 
ries the support of his mediation, of his patronage and of his 
gains. 

This requires a home residence, but, generally, he b an ab- 
sentee. For a hundred and fifty years a kind of all-powerfiil 
attraction diverts the grandees fit>m the provinces and impels 
them towards the capital pTUid the movement is irresistible for it 
is the effect of two forces, the greatest and most universal that 
influence mankind, one, a social position, and the other the 
national character.'^A tree is not to be severed fix>m its roots 
with impunity. An aristocracy organized to rule becomes de- 
tached fix>m the so3 when it no longer rules; and it ceases to 
rule the moment when, through increasing ^id constant en- 
croachments, almost the entire justiciary, the entire administra- 
tion, the entire police, each detail of the local or general gov- 
ernment, the power of initiating, of collaboration, of control 
r^;arding taxation, elections, roads, public works and charitieS| 
passes over into the hands of the intendant or of the sub-ddegate^ 
under the supreme direction of the comptroller-general or of the 
king's coxmcil.^ Clerks, gentiy ''of the robe and the quill,'' 



> D« TooqiMviDe, AUl book a, cfaai*. 8. yw 18a. Letter of th» baiUy of Minibcaa, Aaga< 
t^ tTTa •*T1ae jeudel ctder was merely vif wni, end tliey lMr»e ptonouncod it biw bewa 
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plebeians enjoying no consideration, perform the work; there 
is no way to prevent it. Even with the king's delegates, a pro- 
vincial governor, were he hereditary, a prince of the blood; 
like the Cond6s in Burgundy, must efi&ce himself before the 
intendant ; he holds no efficient office ; his public duties consist 
of self-parade and in giving entertainments. And yet he would 
badly perform others ; the administrative machine, with its thou- 
i sands of hard, creaking and dirty wheels, as Richelieu and Louis 
/ 1 XIV. fashioned it, can work only in the hands of workmen re- 
I movable at pleasure, unscrupulous and prompt to give way to 
j the judgment of the State.)^ It is impossible to commit oneself 
with rogues of that description. / He accordingly abstains, and 
abandons public affairs to them. Unemployed, enervated, what 
could he now do on his domain, where he no longer reigns, and 
where dulness overpowers him? He betakes himself to the 
dty, and especially to the court. After all, this is the only career 
open to him ; to be successful he has to become a courtier. It 
is the will of the king, one must frequent his apartments to ob- 
tain his favors ; otherwise, on the fii^t application for them the 
answer will be, " Who is he? He is a man that I never see." In 
his eyes there is no excuse for absence, even when the cause 
is a conversion, with penitence for a motive ; God is preferred 
to him and it is desertion.^ The ministers write to the intend- 
ants to ascertain if the gentlemen of their province "like to stay 
at home," and if they " refuse to appear and perform their duties 
to the king."/ Consider how great the attraction was ; govern- 
ments, commands, bishoprics, benefices, court-offices, survivor- 
^ips, pensions, credit, favors of every kind and degree for self 
and family, all that a State of twenty or twenty-five millions of 
men can offer that is desirable to ambition, to vanity, to interest, is 
found here collected as in a reservoir. They rush to it and drdw 
from it. — ^And the more readily because it is an agreeable place, 
arranged just as they would have it, and purposely to suit the 



because France, which had the Tices of •trength has onlj thoee of ieebkoeo^ and 
die flock which was formeriy deroured by wolres is now eaten np with lia . . . . Three or 
firar kicks or blows with a stick were not half so injurious to a poor num's fiunily, nor to 
Umself; as being devoured by six rolls of handwriting." "The nobility," sa^ Sl Simon, 
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tendaats." Sudi are the complaints of feudal spirits. The details which follow are al 
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locial aptitudes of the French character. The court is a vast 
permanent drawing-room to which '' access is easy and free to 
the king's subjects;" where they live with him, ''in gentle and 
virtuous society in spite of the almost infinite distance of rank 
and power ; " where the monarch prides himself on being the per- 
fect master of a household.^ In fact, no drawing-room was ever 
so well kept up, nor so well calculated to retain its guests by 
every kind of enjoyment, by the beauty, the dignity and the 
charm of its decoration, by the selection of its company and by 
the interest of the spectacle. Versailles is the only place to show 
oneself ofi^ to make a figure, to push one's way, to be amused, 
to converse or gossip at the head-quarters of news, of activity 
and of public matters, with the ^lUe of the kingdom and the 
arbiters of fiishion, elegance and taste; ''Sire," said M. de Vardes 
to Louis XIV., "away fix>m Your Majesty one not only feels mis- 
erable but ridiculous." '^j^^one remain in the provinces except the 
poor rural nobility; to live there one must be behind the age, 
disheartened or in exile. The king's banishment of a seignior 
to his estates is the highest disgrace ; to the humiliation of this 
&U b added the insupportable weight of ennuL The finest chat- 
eau on the most beautifiil site is a fiightfiil " desert "; nobody is 
seen there save the grotesques of ? small town or the village rus- 
tics.* " Exile alone," says Arthur Young, " forces the French 
nobility to do what the English prefer to do, and that is to live 
on their estates and embellish them." Saint-Simon and other 
court historians, on mentioning a ceremony, repeatedly state that 
"aU France was there"; in fact, every one of consequence in 
France is there, and each recognizes the other by this sign. 
Paris and the court becomes, accordingly, the necessary sojourE 
jf all fine people. In such a situarion departure begets depart- 
ore; the more a province is forsaken the more they fbrsake it 
^ There is not in the kingdom," says the Marquis of Mirabeau, 
"a sin^e estate of any size of which the proprietor is not in Paris 
and who, consequently, neglects his buildings and chateaux."' 

■ Works «r Look XIV. and hk own wonk. Mmc Vigte-Lebma, " Soovcbbi*'' L 7s: 
" I bsve seen tba <iDeea (Maiie Antoiac.te), obfiginf Madaiwr to cfiae, thoD dx yttn «f 
i^e^ villi ft fitde peoMnt giri when she ^is taldnf care U, and fauiadnf that tUs Htdo «■■ 
ikoold be aerved first, aayinc to her daughter : ' Yoa nrast do the honora.' " 

» Moatfc, "Mkandttopa." TUsb die "ifesert" in which COmteerilbiaB toba 
atrti lllrriB Saealaofaiihe "Taftofle" die pict«?a whichI>oriaa'Vn««raHM 
Aiduv Yoaafr "Voyages «b Tnaot," L 76. 

• "Tkaiii de k Popllkdoi^'' pi toi^ (stj^ 
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The lay giand seigniors have their hotds in the o^ital, their en^ 
tresol at Versailles, and their pleasure-house within a circuit of 
twenty leagues ; if they visit Uieir estates at long intervals, it ia 
to hunt. The fifteen hundred commendatory abb& and priors 
enjoy their benefices as if they were so many remote farms. Tbe 
two thousand seven hundred vicars and canons visit each othei 
and dine out. With the exception of a few apostolic characters 
the one hundred and thirty-one bishops stay at home as little as 
they can; nearly all of them being nobles, all of them men of 
society, what could they do out of the world, confined to a pro- 
vincial town ? Can we imagine a grand seignior, once a gay and 
gallant abb£ and now a bishop with a himdred thousand livres 
income, voluntarily bunring himself for the entire year at Mende, 
at Comminges, in a paltry cloister ? The interval has become 
too great between the refined, varied and literary life of the 
great centre, and the monotonous, inert, practical life of the prov- 
inces. Hence it is that the grand seignior who withdraws fix>m 
the former cannot enter into the latter, and he remains an ab- 
sentee, at least in feeling. 

A country in which the heart ceases to impel the blood 
through its veins presents a sombre aspect Arthur Yoimg, who 
travelled over France between 1787 and 1789, is sturprised to 
find at once such a vital centre and such dead extremities. Be- 
tween Paris and Versailles the double file of vehicles going and 
coming extends uninterruptedly for five leagues fix>m morning 
till night^ The contrast on other roads is very great Leav- 
ing Paris by the Orleans road, says Arthur Yoimg, '< we met not 
one stage or diligence for ten miles; only two messageries and 
very few chaises, not a tenth of what would have been met had we 
beoi leaving London at the same hour." On the highroad 
near Narbonne, ''for thirty-six miles," he says, '<I came across 
but one cabriolet, half a dozen carts and a few women leading 
asses.** Elsewhere, near St Girons, he notices that in two hun- 
dred and fifty miles he encountered in all, ''two cabriolets and 
three miserable things similar to our old one-horse post chaise, 
and not one gentleman." Throughout this country the inns are 
execrable; it is impossible to hire a wagon, while in England^ 
even in a town of fifteen himdred or two thousand inhabitantSi 

> I have thb from old Mople wlio witnowcd k before 1769. 
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there are comfortable hotds and every means of transport 
This proves that in France "there is no circulation." It is only 
in very large towns that there is any civilization and comfort 
At Nantes there is a superb theatre "twice as large as Drury- 
Lane and five times as magnificent. Mon Ditu / I cried to my- 
•df^ do all these wastes, the deserts, the heath, ling, furze, 
boomy and bog, that I have passed for 300 miles lead to this 
qiectacle? . . . You pass at once from beggary to profusion, 
• • . the coxmtry deserted, or if a gentleman in it, you find him 
in aome wretched hole to save that money which is lavished 
with profiision in the luxuries of a capital." "A coach," says 
M. de Mondosier, "set out weekly from the principal towns in 
the provinces for Paris and was not always fiill, which represents 
the activity in business. There was a single journal called the 
GoMeUe de F^nce^ appearing twice a week, which represents 
the activity of minds." ^ Some of the magistrates of Paris in exile 
at Bourges in 1753 and 1754, give the following picture of that 
place. " A town in which no one can be found with whom you 
can talk at your ease on any topic whatever, reasonably or sen- 
sibly; nobles, three-fourths of them dying of hunger, rotting 
with pride of birth, keeping apart from men of the robe and of 
finance, and finding it strange that the daughter of a tax-col- 
lector, married to a counsellor of the parliament of Paris, should 
presume to be intelligent and entertain company ; citizens of 
the grossest ignorance, the sole support of this species of leth- 
argy in which the minds of most of the inhabitants are plunged ; 
women, bigoted and pretenH'^'is \nd much given to play and to 
gallantry;"' in this mipoverished and benumbed society, among 
these M^essieurs Thibaudeau the counsellor and Harpin the tax- 
collector, among these vicomtes of Sotenville and Countesses 
d'Escarbagnas, lives the Archbishop, Cardinal de Larochefou* 
cauld, grand almoner to the king, provided with four great ab- 
beys, possessing five hundred thousand livres income, a man of 
the world, generally an absentee, and when at home, finding 
amusement in the embellishing of his gardens and palace, in 
short, the golden pheasant of an aviary in a poultry yard of 
geese.' /Naturally there is an entire absence of political thought 

1 "IMoMiics (teM.de M ootlorier," L p. 161. 

* lUpoils of the SodM de Berry, "Boorfee en 1753 eC 1754," p. 173. 

* md. p. S71 One day the ourdinel, ahowing hk guests over Us peJaoe Just ooaqiltli^ 
lid them t* the bottom of a conidar v^ievt he had ptfwad watsr clossli. at that tteM a 
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"You cannot imagine/' says the manuscript, "a person more in- 
different to all public matters." At a later period, in the very 
midst of events of the gravest character, and which most nearly 
concern them, there is the same apathy. At Chateau-Thierry, 
on the 4th of July, 1789,' there is not a caf6 in which a news- 
paper can be found ; there is but one at Dijon ; at Moulins, the 
/til of August, "in the best caf6 in the town, where I found 
near twenty tables set for company, but as for a newspaper I 
might as well have demanded an elephant." Between Stras* 
bcurg and Besan9on there is not a gazette. At Besan90D 
there is "nothing but the Gazette de France^ for which, at 
this period, a man of common sense would not give one sol^ 
. . . and the Courier de V Europe a fortnight old; and well- 
dressed people are now talking of the news of two or three 
weeks past and plainly by their discourse know nothing of 
what is passing." At Clermont " I dined, or supped, five times 
at the table d'h6te with from twenty to thirty merchants, trades- 
men, officers, etc., and it is not easy for me to express the insig- 
nificance, — ^the inanity of their conversation. Scarcely any pol- 
itics at a moment when every bosom ought to beat with none 
but political sensations. The ignorance or the stupidity of these 
people must be absolutely incredible; not a week passes with 
out their country abounding with events that are analyzed and 
debated by the carpenters and blacksmiths of £ngland.'*<^ The 
cause of this inertia is manifest; interrogated on their opinions, 
all reply: "We are of the provinces and we must wait to know 
what is going on in Paris." Never having acted, they do not 
know how to act But, thanks to this inertia, they let them- 
selves be driven. The provinces form an immense stagnant 
pond, which, by a terrible inundation, may be emptied ezdu- 
. sivdy on one side, and suddenly; the fault lies with the engi- 
i neers who failed to provide it with either dikes or outlets. 

Such is the languor or, rather, the prostration, into which local 
lilb fiUls when the local chiefe deprive it of their presence, action, 



aOTtlty. M. BoodndelaCoulomiiil^ theionof areodver-gawnlofthefiaaiioaii 
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or sympathy. I find only three or four grand seigniors taking a 
part in it, practical philanthropists following the example of 
ffjfiglkh noUemen; the Due d'Harcourt, who settles the law* 
soils of his peasants ; the Due de Larochefoucauld-Liancourt 
who establishes a model farm on his domain, and a school of in 
dnstrial pursuits for the children of poor soldiers; and the Comte 
de Brienne, whose thirty villages are to demand liberty of the 
Convention.^ The rest, for the most part liberals, content them 
idves with discussions on public affairs and on political econo- 
my. In fact, the difference in manners, the separation of inter- 
ests, the remoteness of ideas are so great that contact between 
those most exempt fix>m haughtiness and their immediate ten- 
antry is rare, and at long intervals. Arthur Young, needing some 
information at the house of the Due de Larochefoucauld him- 
ffH ^i the steward is sent for. ^ At an English nobleman's, there 
iroold have been three or four £umers asked to meet me who 
woold have dined with the £sunily amongst the ladies of the first 
rank. I do not exaggerate when I say that I have had this at 
least an hundred times in the first houses of our islands. It is, 
however, a thing that in the present style of manners in France 
woold not be met with fix>m Calais to Bayonne except, by chance, 
in the house of some great lord that had been much in Eng^d, 
and then not unless it was asked for. The nobility in France 
have no more idea of practising agriculture, and making it a 
subject of conversation, except on the mere theory, as they 
woold speak of a loom or a bowsprit, than of any other object 
the most remote fix>m their habits and pursuits.** Through tradi- 
tion, fiishion and deliberately, they are, and wish only to be, 
people of society; their sole concern is to talk and to hunt. 
Never have the leaders of men so unlearned the art of leading 
men ; the art which consists of marching along the same pathway 
with them but at the head, and directing their labor by sharing in 
it Our Englishman, an eye-witness and competent, again writes : 
''Thus it is whenever you stumble on a grand seignior, even one 

» D« Looi^nfa^ "Le« Mirdbcro,** p. 134. A letter of the baiHy September as, 1760: "I 
■■I at Haroonit, where I adaiie the naster^i booest, benevolent greatne«. You cannot 
lancine ^j pleasore on ftte days at aeeinf the people er e r y where around the ch nl eni ^ 
and the good fitde peasant boys and gbis looking right m die bat of their good land load 
and abnost pulfing hia watdi off to eaamine the trinkets on the chain, and all with a ftslaa 
aal air, without JanriHarity. The good dnke does not aUow hb tsmsIi to go to law; La 
Irtens to then ^*yf decides fer Asbl hnmoring thaoswidii 
"Sis av d'Apram^* p. St. 
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that was worth millions, you are sure to find his property (leseit 
Those of the Due de Bouillon and of the Prince de Soubise art 
two of the greatest properties in France ; and all the signs I have 
yet seen of their greatness are wastes, landes, deserts, fern, ling. 
Go to their residence, wherever it may be and you wouM prob- 
ably find them in the midst of a forest very well peopled with 
deer, wild boars and wolves." " The great proprietors," says 
anoUier contemporary,^ '' attracted to and kept in our cities by 
luxurious enjoyments know nothing of their estates," save "of 
their agents whom they harass for the support of a ruinous os- 
tentation. How can ameliorations be looked for fi'om those who 
even refuse to keep things up and make indispensable repairs?" 
A sure proof that their absence is the cause of the evil is found 
in the visible difference between the domain worked under an 
absent abb6-commendatory and a domain superintended by 
monks living on the spot "The intelligent traveller recognizes 
it" at first sight by the state of cultivation. " If he finds fields 
well enclosed by ditches, carefiilly planted, and covered with 
rich crops, these fields, he says to himself, belong to the monks. 
Almost always, alongside of these fertile plains, is an area of 
ground badly tilled and almost barren, presenting a painfiil con> 
trast ; and yet the soil is the same, being two portions of the 
same domain ; he sees that the latter is the portion of the abb£- 
commendatory." " The abbatial manse," said Lefranc de Pom- 
pignan, " firequently looks like the patrimony of a spendthrift; the 
monastic manse is like a patrimony whereon nothing is neglected 
for its amelioration," to such an extent that "the two-thirds'* 
which the abb£ enjoys bring him less than the third reserved by 
his monks. The ruin or impoverishment of agriculture is, agaiiii 
one of the effects of absenteeism; there was, perhaps, one-third 
of the soil in France, which, deserted as in Ireland, was as badly 
tilled, as little producdve as in Ireland in the hands of the rich 
absentees, the English bishops, deans and nobltt. 

Doing nothing for the soil how could they do anything for 
men? Now and then, imdoubtedly, especially with fiums that 
pay no rent, the steward writes a letter, alleging the misery of the 
farmer. There is no doubt, also, and especially for thirty years 
back, they desire to be humane; they descant among themselves 
^— "^^^"■^"^^^"■^""^^■^'-^^""■■^"'"■■■""^■■^~^"^~^^~^~'^^^"^""^^~^~^^^~^""^^^— "^^"^ 

> ^D* r^lat rdiffeos," by tfa* abWi d* BoiiaiM at Benuwd, t7t4» pp. at7, 191. 
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ibout the rights of man ; the sight of the pale face of a hungry 
peasant would give them pain. But they never see him; does 
it ever occur to them to fancy what it is like under the awkwari^ 
and complimentary phrases of their agent ? Moreover, do they 
know what hunger is? Who amongst them has had any rural 
experiences? And how could they pictiu*e to themselves the 
misery of this forlorn being ? They are too remote from him to 
do that, too ignorant of his mode of life. The portrait they 
omceive of him is imaginary; never was there a falser repre 
sentation of the peasant ; accordingly the awak^ing is to be ter- 
rible. They view him as the amiable swain, gentle, humble and 
grateful, simple-hearted and right-minded, easily led, being con- 
ceived according to Rousseau and the idyls performed at this 
very epoch in all private drawing-rooms.^ Ladcing a knowledge 
of him they overlook him; they read the steward's letter and 
inmiediately the whirl of high life again seizes them and, after a 
sigh bestowed on the distress of the poor, they make up their 
minds that their income for the year will be short A disposi- 
tion of this kind is not favorable to charity. Accordingly, 
complaints arise, not against the residents but against the 
absentees.* '< The possessions of the Church, says a memorial, 
serve only to nourish the passions of their holders." " According 
to the canons, says another memorial, every beneficiary must 
give a quarter of his income to the poor; nevertheless in our 
parish there is a revenue of more than twelve thousand livres, 
and none of it is given to the poor unless it is some small matter 
at the hands of the curate." "The abb6 de Conches gets one- 
half of the tithes and contributes nothing to the relief of the 
parish." Elsewhere, " the chapter of Ecouis, which owns the 
benefice of the tithes is of no advantage to the poor, and only 
seeks to augment its income." Near by, the abb^ of Croix- Leu- 
firoy, " a heavy tithe-owner, and the abb^ de Bemay, who gets 
fifty-seven thousand livres from his benefice, and who is a non- 
resident, keep all and scarcely give enough to their ofBdating 
curates to keep them alive." " I have in my parish, says a cur- 
ate of Berry,' six simple benefices of which the titularies are al- 

' See oa tliu suliject "La pertie de chasse de Henri IV./' by CoM C£ Berquin, FloriaB, 
Bfamumtel, etc, nul Ukewiie the engravings of that day. 

* Bohria-Champeaux, " Notice hiatoriquetur la lUrolution dans kddpartementdel'Eiiri^'* 

• AicUvea aationkih Repofts of the State»<2enend of 1789, T, XXXIX., p. 111. 
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ways absent, and they enjoy together an income of nine thou- 
sand livres; I sent them in writing the most urgent entreaties 
dtuing the calamity of the past year^ I received from one of 
them two louis only, and most of them did not even answer me/' 
Stronger is the reason for a conviction that in ordinary times 
they will make no remission of their dues. Moreover, these 
dues, the censives, the lods et ventcs^ tithes, and the like, are in the 
hands of a steward, and he is a good steward who returns a large 
amount of money. He has no right to be generous at his mas- 
ter's expense, and he is tempted to turn the subjects of his mas- 
ter to his own profit In vain might the soft seignorial hand be 
disposed to be easy or paternal; the hard hand of the proxy 
bears down on the peasants with all its weight, and the cautious- 
ness of a chief gives place to the exactions of a clerk. How is 
it then when, instead of a clerk on the domain, a fermier is 
found, an adjudicator who, for an annual sum, purchases of the 
seignior the management and product of his dues? In the 
elecHan of Mayenne,^ and certainly also in many others, the 
principal domains are rented in this way. Moreover there are 
a number of dues, like the tolls, the market-place tax, that on 
the flock apart, the monopoly of the oven and of the mill which 
can scarcely be managed otherwise ; the seignior must necessa- 
rily employ an adjudicator who spares him the disputes and the 
trouble of collecting.' In this case, so frequent, the pressure 
and the rapacity of the contractor, who is determined to gain or, 
at least, not to lose, falls on the peasantry : '^ He is a ravenous 
wolf," says Renauldon, " let loose on the estate, who draws upon 
it to the last sou, who crushes the subjects, reduces them to beg- 
gary, forces the cultivators to desert, and renders odious the 
master who finds himself obliged to tolerate his exactions to be 
aUe to profit by them." Imagine, if you can, the evil which a 
country usurer exercises, armed against them with such biu- 
densome rights; it is the feudal seigniory in the hands of Har- 
pagon, or rather of old Grandet. When, indeed, a tax becomes 
insupportable we see, by the local complaints, that it is nearly 

•f the 6tfi Kaich, 1789, fiom the cmmte of St Piene de Pomigiiy, in Berry. D'AxigeiiMa, 
6di July* X7S& "The bte cardiiud de Soafaiie had Uiree millinnt hi cash and he gave 
■odiiBg to Uie poor.** 

' De TocqueviOe, WtL 405. Renaiidoo, WtL 6a8. 

* The exaiiq>le b aet by die king nl&o aoOa to the faxnux-meomSok, for an ana lal audi, the 
i asd product of the pfiiicipal indiiecc 1 
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always Sifermur who enforces it : ^ it is one of these, acting for a 
body of canons, who claims Jeanne Mermet's paternal inheritance 
on the pretence that she had passed her wedding night at her 
husband's house. It would be difficult to find parallel exactions 
in the Ireland of 1830, on those estates where, the farmer-gen- 
eral renting to sub-fiarmers, and the latter to others still below 
iiem, the poor tenant at the foot of the ladder himself bore the 
full weight of it, so much the more crushed because his. creditor, 
crushed himself, measured the requirements he exacted by those 
he had to submit to. 

Suppose that, seeing this abuse of his name, the seignior is de- 
sirous of withdrawing the administration of his domains from 
these mercenary hands ; in most cases he is unable to do it : he 
is too deeply in debt, having appropriated to his creditors a cer- 
tain portion of his land, a certain branch of his income. For 
centuries, the nobles are involved through their luxuriousness, 
their prodigahty, their carelessness, and through that false sense 
of honor which consists in looking upon attention to accounts 
as the occupation of an accountant They take pride in their 
neghgence, regarding it, as they say, living nobly.' " Monsieur 
the archbishop," said Louis XVI. to M. de Dillon, " they say 
that you are in debt, and even largely." "Sire," replied the 
prelate, with the irony of a grand seignior, *' I wiU ask my intend- 
ant and inform Your Majesty." Marshal de Soubise has five 
hundred thousand livres income, which is not sufficient for hiuL 
We know the debts of the Cardinal de Rohan and of the Comte 
d'Artois ; their millions of income were vainly thrown into this 
gulfl The Prince de Gu6m^n6e fails on an indebtedness d 
thirty-five miUions. The Duke of Orleans, the richest proprietor 
in the kingdom, owed at his death seventy-four millions. When 
it became necessary to pay the creditors of the emigrants out of 
the proceeds of their possessions, it was proved that most of the 



> Vohaira, "Pdfittqne et T/gkbrion, La roix dn Cn^'* (m rdataon t* the Mrfc of St. 
Claode). A qwedi of die Dnke d'AigmDon, Angiist 4th, 1789, in the National Ammmkkfl 
"Tlie praprieton of fie€^ of tdgnional estates, axe raieiy fufl^r of dhe ricf— of wfakb 
Ihcir mwih complain ; but dieir agents are often pitikaB.'* 

• BengnoC, " If ^awiica.'* ▼. L p. 1361 Dtx de L£vis» "Soureain et poitxait^'' pi ts4 
" Montettr," tiie iginion of Norember n, 187a, M. Bocfaer says : " Aooonfing to dhe mam^ 
moA diawn op by Ofder of the Coorention die Dnke of Oikana*! fertnne dMaislMl of 
94.000^000 of inddxednett and 140^000,000 of aaaeta. On the fldi Jaaumj, t^ps^ be bai 
to his oetfiton 38^000^000 to obtain his 

5* 
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laxge fortunes were eaten up with mortgages.* Readers of the 
various memoirs know that, for two hundred years, the deficien- 
cies had to be supplied by marriages for money and by the 
favors of the king. This explains why, following the king's ex- 
ample, the nobles converted everything into money, and espe- 
cially the places at their disposition, and, in relaxing authority 
for profit, why they alienated the last fragment of government 
remaining in their hands. Everywhere they thus laid aside the 
venerated character of a chief to put on the odious character of 
a trafficker. "Not only," says a contemporary,* "do they give 
no pay to their officers of justice, or take them at a discount, 
but, what is worse, the greater portion of them make a sale of 
these offices." In spite of the edict of 1693, the judges thus ap- 
pointed take no steps to be admitted into the royal courts and 
they take no oaths. " What is the result ? Justice, too often 
administered by knaves, degenerates into brigandage or into a 
frightful impunity." Ordinarily the seignior who sells the office 
on a financial basis, deducts, in addition, the hundredth, the fif- 
tieth, the tenth of the price, when it passes into other hands ; 
and at other times he disposes of the survivorship. He creates 
these offices and survivorships purposely to sell them. " All the 
seigniorial courts, say the memorials, are infested with a crowd 
of officials of every description, seigniorial sergeants, mounted 
and unmounted officers, keepers of the provostship of the fiinds, 
guards of the constabulary ; it is by no means rare to find as 
many as ten in an arrondissement which could hardly maintain 
two if they confined themselves within the limits of their duties." 
Also " they are at the same time judges, attorneys, fiscal-attor- 
neys, registrars, notaries," each in a different place, each prac- 
tising in several seigniories under various titles, all perambulat- 
ing, all in league like thieves at a fair, and assembling together 
in the taverns to plan, prosecute and decide. Sometimes the 
seignior, to economize, confers the title on one of his own de- 
pendants: "At Hautemont, in Hainaut, the fiscal-attorney is a 
domestic." More frequently he intrusts it to some starveling 
dulvocate of a petty village in the neighborhood on wages which 

> In X785, the Duke de 'Choiseul in hU testament eatimated his property at feuneea 
aOSons and his debts at ten millions. Comte de Tilly, " M^mofaes/' II. 315. 

* Renauldon, ihid, 45, 53, 698. DuTergier, " Collection des Lois," II. 391 ; law of Auguil 
jx ; October z8, xj^a. Memorial of a magistrate of the Chatelet on se gnioria. conili 
i'7^)t P- >9' L>pu>4 "I'lntendance du Hainav^" p. 1x9. 
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"^ would not suffice to keq> him alive a week.** He indeanifies 
himself out of the peasants. Processes of chicanery, delays and 
wilful complications in the proceedings, sittings at three livres 
the hour for the advocate, and three livres the hour for the bailly : 
the black brood of judicial leeches suck so much the more 
'eagerly, because the more numerous, a still more meagre prey, 
having paid for the privilege of sucking it* The arbitrariness, 
the comiptiony the laxity of such a r6gime can be divined. 
^ Impunity," says Renauldon, ^ is nowhere greater than in the 
seigniorial tribunals. . . • There is no investigation into the foul- 
est crimes," for the seignior dreads supplying the means for a 
crimina' trial, while his judges or prosecuting attorneys fear that 
they will not be paid for their proceedings. Moreover, his jail is 
often a cellar under the chateau; ''there is not one tribunal out 
of a hundred in conformity with the law on the side of prisons ; " 
their keepers shut their eyes or stretch out their hands. Hence 
it is that ''his estates become the refuge of all the scoundrels in 
the canton." The effect of his indifference is terrible and it is to 
react against him : to-morrow, at the dub, the attorneys whom 
be has multiplied will demand his head, and the bandits whom 
he has tolerated will place it on the end of a pike. 

One point remains, the chase, wherein the noble's jurisdiction 
18 still active and severe, and it is just the point which is found the 
most offensive. Formerly, when one-half of the canton con- 
sisted of forest, or waste land, while the other half was being 
ravaged by wild beasts, he was justified in reserving the right to 
hunt them; it entered into his function as local captain. He 
was the hereditary gendarme, always armed, always on horse- 
back, as well against wild boars and wolves as against rovers and 
brigands. Now that nothing is left to him of the gendarme but 
the title and the epaulettes he maintains his privilege through tra- 
dition, thus converting a service into an annoyance. Hunt he 
must, and he must hunt by himself; it is a ph3rsical necessity 
and, at the same time, a sign of his blood. A Rohan, a Dillon, 
chases the stag although belonging to the chiuxrh, in spite of edicts 



nafionalrt, H, 6x4 ("M^moire'* bf Reii6 de HattteWDe, adrocate to tha 
PlBfiamait, Sai&t-Bnetic, October 5, 1776.) In Brittany the number of seigniorial 
li iimncnar, the pleaders being obfiged to pass throng fear or firejarisdictions before 1 
lag the PaiJammf " Where is Jnstioe rendered T In the cabaret, in the tavern, wherab ii 
of intoadcatioa aad dabai icfaery, the jodge sells jnslke 10 whoever pays dM mmtk 
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and in spite of the canons. ''You hunt too much," said Louii 
XV.,* to the latter ; " I know something about it. How can you 
prohibit your curates from hunting if you pass your life in setting 
them such an example? — Sire, for my curates the chase is a 
fisiult, for myself it is the &ult of my ancestors." When the self- 
love of caste thus mounts guard over a right it is with obstinate 
vigilance. Accordingly, their captains of the chase, their game- 
keepers, their wood-rangers, their forest-wardens protect brutes as 
if they were men and men as if they were brutes. In the baili- 
wick of Pont-rEv^ue in 1789 foiu: instances are cited " of recent 

assassinations committed by the game-keepers of Mme. d'A , 

Mme. N ^ a prelate and a marshal of France, on ple- 
beians caught breaking the game laws or canying guns. AIJ 
four publicly escape punishment." In Artois, a parish makes 
declaration that "on the lands of the chattellany the game de- 
vours all the avHis (pine saplings) and that the growers of them 
will be obliged to abandon their business." Not far off, at 
Rumancourt, at Bellone, "the hares, rabbits and partridges en- 
tirely devour them, Count d'Oisy never hunting nor having 
hunts." In twenty villages in the neighborhood around Oisy 
where he hunts it is on horseback and across the crops. " His 
game-keepers, always armed, have killed several persons unde< 
the pretence of watching over their master's rights. . . . The 
game, which greatly exceeds that of the royal captainries, con- 
sumes annually all prospects of a crop, twenty thousand razQres 
of wheat and as many of other grains." In the bailiwick of 
Evreux "the game has just destroyed everything up to the very 
houses. . . • On account of the game the citizen is not free to 
pull up the weeds in summer which clog the grain and injure the 
seed sown. • . . How many women are there without husbands, 
and children without fathers, on account of a poor hare or rab • 
bit!" The game-keepers of the forest of Gouflfray in Nor- 
mandy "are so terrible that they maltreat, insult and kill men. 
• • . I know of farmers who, having pleaded against the lady to 
be indemnified for the loss of their wheat, not only lost their 
time but their crops and the expenses of the trial . . . Stags 
and deer are seen roving around our houses in open daylight" 
In the bailiwick of Domfront, "the inhabitants of more than ten 
parishes are obliged to watch all night for more than six monthi 
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of the year in order to preserve their crops. " * — Such is the effect 
of the right of the chase in the provinces. The most deplorable 
spectacle, however, is in the lie-de-France, where the captain- 
ries abound and increase in size. Kproch-verbal^ho'w^ that in 
the parish of Vaux alone, near Meulan, the rabbits of the neigh- 
boring warrens ravaged eight hundred arpents of cultivated 
ground, and destroyed the crops of two thousand four hundred 
sltiers (three acres each), that is to say, the supply of food for 
one year of eight hundred persons. Not far off, at La Ro- 
chette, herds of deer and stags devour everything on the fields 
during the day, and, at night, even invade the small gardens 
of the inhabitants, consuming their vegetables and breaking 
down their young trees. It is found impossible to gather 
in the crops of vegetables in any territory subject to a 
captainry, except in gardens protected by high walls. At 
Farcy, of five hundred peach trees planted in a vineyard and 
broixnsed on by stags, only twenty remain at the end of three 
years. Over the whole territory of Fontainebleau, the commu- 
nities, to save their vines, are obliged to maintain, with the 
assent always of the captainry, a gang of watchmen who, with 
licensed dogs, keep watch and make a hubbub all night fi'om the 
first of May to the middle of October. At Chartrettes the deer 
cross the Seine, approach the doors of the Comtesse de Laroche- 
foucauld and destroy entire plantations of poplars. A domain 
rented for two thousand livres brings in only four hundred after 
the establishment of the captainry of Versailles. In short, 
eleven regiments of an enemy's cavalry, quartered on the eleven 
captainries near the capital, and starting out daily to forage, 
could not do more mischie£ We need not be surprised if, in the 
neighborhood of these lairs, the people become weary of culti- 
Taring.' Near Fontainebleau and Melun, at Bois-le-Roi, three- 

1 BoMBOMunponiz, Hid. 48. Renanldoo, 96, 416. Mmnicript reports of th« Scalos* 
OaMnd(AidilTetnatioiialeB)tCXXXILppu896aiid9ox. Hippcao, " Lo Oo u »tre e« ait <k 

W fln aM Mfio , " VIL 6x, 74. PMn, ''UJemienede Robespierre^" pp. 314-3*4. "Enslsdi 
to CBpkaiiiefiet royales et antres*** (1789) pattim. De Lom^nie, " Besomardiak et worn 
Wmsgi^ L 195. Beauimarchak hairing purdiased tlie office of Heutenant-geoenJ of die 
thaoe Ib die baififncks of die Louvre wanen (twdre to fifteen leafues in drcanftrsaos) 
tiks d^nqnents under this title July xstfa, 1766^ he lentenccs Ragondet, a firmer, to a 
Ane of one hundred Hrres togedier widi die demoKtion of the walls around an endosurs, 
alM of Us shed newly built without fioens^ as temfing to restrict the pleasures of die Idag. 
* lyArgenson, " Mteioires,'* ed. Rathery, January si, 1757. " The sieur de MootaMMin, 
of the gan^pfcserres of yontainf nif an, dciives nom his office < 

SIeo a brigand. The popokdoa of boi* than a haadred vUhigsi 
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quarters of the ground remains waste ; almost al the houses is 
Brolle are in ruins, only half-crumbling gables being visible ; at 
Coutilles and at ChapeUe-Rablay, five &rms are abandoned; 
at Arbonne, numerous fields are neglected; at Villiers, and at 
Dame-Marie, where there were four farming companies and a 
number of special cultures, eight hundred arpents remain im- 
tilled. Strange to say, as the century becomes more polishixl 
the system of the chase becomes more imperious. The officers 
of the captainry are zealous because they labor under the eye 
and for the '^ pleasures" of their master. In 1789, eight hun- 
dred preserves had just been planted in one tingle canton of the 
captainry of Fontainebleau, and in spite of the proprietors of 
the soil According to the regulations of 1762 every private in- 
dividual domiciled on the reservation of a captainry is inter- 
dicted fix)m enclosing his homestead or any ground whatever 
with hedges or ditches, or walls without a special permit. In 
case of a permit being given he must leave a wide, open, and 
continuous space in order to let the huntsmen easily pass 
through. He is not allowed to keep any ferret, any fire-arm, 
any instrument adapted to the chase, nor to be followed by any 
dog even if not trained for it, unless the dog be held by a leash 
or clog fastened around its neck. And better still. He is for- 
bidden to reap his meadow or his luzeme before St. John's day, 
to enter his own field between the first of May and the twenty- 
fourth of June, to visit any island in the Seine, to cut grass on it 
or osiers, even if the grass and osiers belong to him. The rea- 
son is, that now the partridge is hatching and the legislator 
protects it ; he would take less pains for a woman in confine- 
ment; the old chroniclers would say of him, as with William 
Rufiis, that his bowels are paternal only for animals. Now, in 
France, four hundred square leagues of territory are subject to 
the control of the captainries, and, over all France, game, large 
or small, is the tyrant of the peasant The conclusion is, — 
rather, Ifsteii to the people's conclusion. " Every time," says M. 
Montlosier, in 1789, ''that I chanced to encounter herds of deer 

rhey keep only > few Wnes whkh they preserve six months of the year by mounting guard 
day and night with drums, making a general tunnoil to frighten off the destructive animals ** 
January 83, 1753.— " M. le Prince de Conti has established a captainry of eleven leagues 
around UcAdam and where everybody is vexed at it." September 83, 1753.— "Sinoi 
M. le Due d'Orlians came to ViIler».Cotterets, he has revived tne captdaiy ; tfaertara 
ifacQr placaa for sak on account of these princely annoyaaces." 
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or does on my road my guides immediately shouted, There 
goes the nobility I alluding to the ravages committed by these 
animals on their groimds." Accordingly, in the eyes of their 
subjects, they are wild animals. 

This shows to wLcit fvrivileges lead when divorced from ser 
vices. It is thus that an obligation to protect degenerates into a 
right of devastation \ thus do humane and rational beings act, 
unconsciously, like irrational and inhuman beings. Divorced 
from the people they misuse them; nominal chiefe, they have im- 
leamed the function of an effective chief; having lost all public 
character they abate nothing of their private advantages. So 
much the worse for the canton, and so much the worse for 
themselves! The thirty or forty poachers whom they prosecutt 
to-day on their estates will march to-morrow to attack their 
chateaux at the head of an insurrection. The absence of the 
masters, the apathy of the provinces, the bad state of cultivation, 
the exactions of agents, the corruption of the tribunals, the vex- 
ations of the captainries, indolence, the indebtedness and exi- 
gencies of the seignior, desertion, misery, the brutality and hos- 
tility of vassals, all proceeds from the same cause and terminates t 
in die same effect When sovereignty becomes transformed into 
a sinecure it becomes burdensome without being useful, and 
on becoming burdeasome without being useful it is overthrown. 
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I. 

Useless in the canton they might have been useful at the 
centre of the State, and, without taking part in the local govern- 
ment, they might have served in the general government. Thus 
does a lord, a baronet, a squire act in England, even when not a 
''Justice " of his county or a committee-man in his parish. Elected 
a member of the lower house, a hereditary member of the uppei 
bouse, he holds the strings of the public purse and prevents the 
■overeign from spending too freely. Such is the regime in coun- 
tries where the feudal seigniors, instead of allowing the sovereign 
to ally himself with the people against them, allied themselves 
with the people against the sovereign. To protect their own in- 
terests better they secured protection for the interests of others, 
and, after having served as the representatives of their com- 
peers they became the representatives of the nation. Nothing 
of this kind takes place in France. The States-General are 
fidlen into desuetude and the king may with truth declare him- 
•df th: sole representative of the country. Like trees rendered 
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lifidess under the shadow of a gigantic oak, other public powen 
perish through his growth ; whatever stiQ remains of these cd- 
cumbers the ground, and forms around him a drde of clamber- 
bag brias or of decaying trunks. One of them, the Parliament, 
lA o&hoot simplj of the great oak, sometimes imagined itsdf in 
possessicm of a root of its own ; but i'cs sap was too evidend j de> 
mrative for it to stand bj itself and provide the people with an 
independent shelter. Other bodies, surviving, although stunted, 
the assemUj of the clergy and the pro\'indal assemblies, stiD 
I»otect one order, and four or five provinces ; but this protectioo 
extends only to the order itsdf or to the province, and, if it pio- 
tects a spedal interest it it commonly at the eipcnse of the gen- 
eral mteresL 

IL 

Let OS observe the most vigorous and the best-iooted of these 
bodies, the assemUy of the clergy. It meets every five years, 
and, during the interval, two agents sdected by it, watch over 
the interests of the order. Convoked by the government, sub- 
ject to its guidance, retained or dismissed when necessary, al- 
ways in its hands, used by it for political ends, it neverthdesi 
continues to be a reftige for the clergy, which it represents. But 
it it an asylum solely for that body and, in the series of transac- 
tions by which it defends itsdf against fiscal demands, it eases its 
own shoulders of the load cmly to make it heavier on the shoul- 
ders of others. We have seen how its diplomacy saved derical 
immunities, how it bought off the body from the poll-tax and the 
vmgtQmts^ how it converted its portion of taxation into a ^ free 
gift," how this gift is annually applied to refunding the capital 
which it has borrowed to obtain this exemption, by which ddi- 
cate art it succeeds, not oclj in not contributing to the treasoiyi 
but in withdrawing from it every year about r, 500,000 livres, iJI 
of which is so much the better for the church but so mudi the 
worse for the people. — Now run through the file of folios m 
which from one period of five years to another the reports of its 
agoits follow each other,— «o many dever men thus preparing 
themsdves for the highest positions in the church, the abb^ de 
Boisgdin, de P^rigord, de Barral, de Montesquiou ; at each mo- 
ment, owing to their solidtations with judges and the ooundi, 
•wing to die anlhori^, whidi the discoitteni of the powertd m* 
6 
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der felt to be behind them gives to their complaints, some ec- 
clesiastical matter is decided in an ecclesiastical sense; some 
feudal right is maintained in &vor of a chapter or of a bishop 
some public demand is Xhrown out.^ In 178 1, notwithstanding 
decision of the Parliament of Rennes, the canons of St Male 
are sustained in their monopoly of the district oven, to the det- 
riment of the bakers who prefer to bake at their own domiciles 
as well as of the inhabitants who would have to pay less for breao 
made by the bakers. In 17739 Gu6nin, a schoolmaster, dis- 
charged by the bishop of Langres, and supported in vain by the 
inhabitants, is compelled to hand his place over to a successor 
appointed by the bishop. In 1770, Rastel, a Protestant, having 
opened a public school at Saint- Affiique, is prosecuted at the de- 
mand of the bishop and of clerical agents; his school is closed 
and he is imprisoned. When an organized body keeps the 
purse-strings in its own hands it secures many favors ; these are 
the equivalent for the money it grants. The commanding tone 
of the king and the submissive air of the clergy effect no funda- 
mental change ; with both of them it is a bargain,' giving and 
taking on both sides, this or that law against the Protestants 
going fbr one or two millions added to the free gift In this 
way the revocation of the Edict of Nantes is gradually brought 
about, article by article, one tiun of the rack after another tiun, 
each fresh persecution piux:hased by a fresh largess, the clergy 
helping the State on condition that the State becomes an execu- 
tioner. Throughout the eighteenth century the church sees that 
this operation continues.' In 17 17, an assemblage of seventy- 
four persons having been surprised at Andure the men are sent 
to the galleys and the women are imprisoned. In 1724, an edict 
declares that all who are present at any meeting, or who shall 
have any intercourse, direct or indirect, with preachers, shall be 
condemned to the confiscation of their property, the women to 
have their heads shaved and be shut up for life, and the men to be 
sent to the galleys for life. In 1745 and 1746, in Dauphiny, two 



* " Rafport de ragence du clerf6." froR: 1775 to 1780, pp. 31-34. ibid, from 1780 to 1785. 

s Ljutfrey, " L'Eglise et let philosophes,** passim. 

* Boiteauv *'Etat d« la France en 1789," pp. 205, 307. D'Argenson, "M^moiret," May 
5, 1759, pp. 3, 99 ; September 95, 1753: October 17, 1753, and October 96, 1775. Prud* 
liomniey "R^S«uni6 gto^ral des cahien de« EtaLvG^n^raux," 1789, (Memorials of tha 
Clergy). ' Histotre des 6glises du d^sett, ' par Charles Coquerel, 1. 151 and those followiay 
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hundred and seventy-seven Protestants are condemned to the 
gaUeySy and numbers of women are whipped. Between 1744 
and 1752, in the east and in the south, six hundred Protestants 
are imprisoned and eight hundred condemned to various penal- 
ties. In 1774, the two children of Roux, a Calvinist of Nimes, 
are carried ofil Up to neariy the beginning of the Revolution, 
in Languedoc, ministers are hung, while dragoons are despatched 
against congregations assembled to worship God in deserted 
places; the mother of M. Guizot here received shots in the 
skirts of her dress; this is owing to the feet that, in Languedoc, 
through the provincial States-Assembly " the bishops control tem- 
poral afiairs more than elsewhere, their disposition being always 
to dragoon and make converts at the point of the bayonet** 
In 1775, at the coronation of the king, archbishop Lon6mie of 
Brienne, a well-known unbeliever, addresses the young king: 
*< You will disapprove of the culpable systems of toleration. . • • 
Complete the work undertaken by Louis the Great To you is 
reserved the privilege of giving the final blow to Calvinism in 
your kingdom.** In 1780, the assembly of the clergy declares 
^that the altar and the throne would equally be in danger if 
heresy were allowed to throw off its shackles." Even in 1789, 
the clergy in its memorials, while consenting to the toleration of 
non-Catholics, finds the edict of 1 788 too liberal ; it desires 
that they should be excluded fi*om judicial offices, that they 
should never be allowed to worship in public, and that mixed 
marriages should be interdicted ; and much more than this ; they 
demand preliminary censure of all works issued by the book- 
sellers, an ecclesiastical committee to act as informers, and igno- 
minious punishment to be awarded to the authors of irreligious 
books; and lasdy they claim for their body the direction of pub- 
lic schools and the oversight of private schools. There is noth- 
ing strange in this intolerance and in this egoism. A collective 
body, as with an individual, thinks of itself first of all and above 
alL If, now and then, it sacrifices some one of its privileges it 
is for the purpose of securing the alliance of some other ly>dj. 
In that case, which is that of England, all these privileges, whidi 
compound with each other and afford each other mutual support, 
form, through their combination, the public liberties. In this 
case, only one body bemg represented, its deputies are neither 
directed nor tempted to make concession to others; the interest 
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of the body is their sole guide; they subordinate the common m 
terest to it and serve it at any cost, even to criminal attacks on 
the public wel£u:e. 

III. 

Thus do public bodies woric when, instead of being associated 
together, they are separate, llie same spectacle is apparent on 
contemplating castes and coteries; their isolation is the cause 
of their egoism. From the top to the bottom of the scale the 
legal and moral powers which should represent the nation repre- 
sent themselves only, while each one is busy in its own behalf at 
the expense of the nation.— -The nobility, in defisiult of the right 
to meet together and to vote, exercises its influence, and, to 
know how it uses this, it is sufficient to read over the edicts and 
the Almanach. A regulation imposed on Marshal de S6gur^ has 
just restored the old barrier which excluded plebeians from mil- 
itary rank, and thenceforward, to be a captain, it is necessary to 
prove four degrees of nobility. In like manner, in late days, 
one must be a noble to be a master of requests, and it is secretly 
determined that in future ''all ecclesiastical property, from the 
humblest priory to the richest abbeys, shall be reserved to the 
mobility." In &ct, all the high places, ecclesiastic or laic, are 
theirs; all the sinecures, ecclesiastic or laic, are theirs, or for 
their relations, adherents, proteg6s, and servitors. France is 
like a vast stable in which the blood-horses obtain double 
and triple rations for doing nothing, or for only half-work, 
whilst the draft-horses perform full service on half a ration and 
that often not supplied. Again, it must be noted, that among 
these blood-horses is a privileged set which, bom near the man- 
ger, keeps its fellows away and feeds bountifully, fat, shining, 
with theii skins polished, and up to their bellies in litter, and 
with no other occupation than that of appropriating everything 
to themselves. These are the court nobles, who live within 
reach of favors, brought up from infancy to ask for them, to ob- 
tain and to ask again, solely attentive to royal condescension 
and frowns, for whom the (Eil de bctuf ' forms the universe, " in- 



■De S^t, *'M«moires," vol I. pp. t6 41. De BouiU£. "M^moirei," p. 54. Mi 
Cunpan, "M^moires," v. I. p. 937, proofs Li detail. 

* An antechamber in the palace of VenaiUes in which there was a round or bull's-cff 
window, where courtiers Msembled to await the opening of the door into Jw king's apait 
.— Tfc. 
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diffisrent to the affiurs of the State as to their own affiuis, allow- 
ing one to be governed by provincial intendants as they allowed 
the other to be governed by their own intendants." 

Let us contemplate them at work on the budget We know 
how large that of the chiux:h is ; I estimate that they absorb at 
least one-half of it Nineteen chapters of male nobles, twenty- 
five chapters of female nobles, two hundred and sixty command- 
cries of Malta belong to them by institution. They occupy, by 
fiivor, all the archbishoprics, and, except five, all the bishoprics.' 
They fiimish three out of four abb6s-commendatory and vicars- 
generaL If, among the abbeys of females royally nominated, we 
set apart those bringing in twenty thousand livres and more, we 
find that they all have ladies of rank for abbesses. One fiict 
alone shows Uie extent of these &vors : I have counted eighty- 
three abbeys of men possessed by the almoners, chaplains, pre- 
ceptors or readers to the king, queen, princes, and princesses ; 
one of them, the abb6 de Vermont, has 80,000 livres income in 
benefices. In short, large or small, the fifteen hundred ecclesi- 
astical sinecures under royal appointment constitute a ciurency 
for the service of the great, whether they pour it out in golden 
rain to recompense the assiduity of their intimates and followers, 
or keep it in large reservoirs to maintain the dignity of their 
rank. Besides, according to the feshion of giving more to those 
who have already enough, the richest prelates possess, above 
their episcopal revenues, the wealthiest abbe3rs. According to 
the Almanach. M. d'Argentr6, bishop of S^,' thus enjoys an 
extra income of 34,000 livres ; M. de SufiBren, bishop of Sisteron, 
36,000; M. de Girac, bishop of Rennes, 40,000; M. de Bour- 
deille, bishop of Soissons, 42,000 ; M. d'Agout de Bonneval, 
bishop of Pamiers, 45,000 ; M. de Marboeuf, bishop of Autun, 
50,000; M. de Rohan, bishop of Strasbourg, 60,000; M. de 
Cic6, archbishop of Bordeaux, 63,000; M. de Lujrnes, arch- 
bishop of Sens, 82,000; M. de Bemis, archbishop of Alby, 
100,000; M. de Brienne, archbishop of Toulouse, 106,000; M. 
de Dillon, archbishop of Narbonne, 120,000; M. de Laroche^ 
foucauld, archbishop of Rouen, 130,000, that is to say, double 
and sometimes triple the sums stated, and quadruple, and often 
rix times as much, according to the present standard. M. de 

> "U FkBDoe eocKdastiquc^" S7<a 
•0— iwdtOimgiir,''Dwc—Mi a«kRtfriirioi fbagriMb" m. gl 

I* 
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Rohan derived from his abbeys not 60,000 livres bi)t 400,0001 
and M. de Bnenne, the most opulent of all, next to M. de Ro- 
han, the 24th of August, 1788, at the time of leaving the min- 
istry,^ sent to withdraw from the treasury, ''the 20,000 livres of 
His month's salary which had not yet fallen due, a punctuality 
"he more remarkable that, without taking into account the 
salary of his place, with the 6,000 livres pension attached to his 
blue ribbon, he possessed, in benefices, 678,000 livres income 
and that, still quite recently, a cutting of wood on one of his 
abbey domains yielded him a million.** 

Let us pass on to the lay budget ; here also are prolific sine- 
cures, and almost all belong to the nobles. Of this class there 
are in the provinces the thirty-seven great governments-general, 
the seven small governments-general, the sixty-six lieutenancies- 
general, the four hundred and seven special governments, the 
thirteen governorships of royal palaces, and a number of others, 
all of them for ostentation and empty honors, all in the hands of 
the nobles, all lucrative, not only through salaries paid by the 
treasury, but also through local profits. Here, again, the nobility 
allowed itself to evade the authority, the activity and the usefiil- 
ness of its charge on the condition of retaining its tide, pomp 
and money.' The intendant is really the governor; ''the titu- 
lar governor exercising a function with special letters of com- 
mand," is only there to give dinners; and again he must have 
permission to do that, ''the permission to go and reside at his 
place of government" The place, however, 3rields firuit: the 
government-general of Berry is worth 35,000 livres income, that 
of Guyenne 120,000, that of Languedoc 160,000; a small special 
government, like that of Havre, brings in 35,000 livres, besides 
the accessories ; a medium lieutenancy-general, like that of Rous- 

> Mannontd, ** M^moira,'' ▼ XL book xifi. p. ni. 

s BoiteMi» " Etat de la Fiance en sjSf^ * pp. 55, B48. lyAfnemoa, ** Considtedoos for 
le gouTemement de la Fnmce," p. 177. De LtiynM» "Journal," XIII. 8a6^ XIV. s87» 
XIIL 33, 158, s6a, 118, 333, 837, XV. a68, XVI. 304. The fovemment of Ham is woitii 
sx,e5o livres, 4ut of Auxene x8,ooo, that of Brian9on X8,ooo^ that of the islands ef Ste. 
Ifaiioerite 16 eoo, that of Schelestadt 15,000^ that of Brisach from 15 to z6,ooo^ that of 
Gcavidines x8,ooa The <»dinanoe of 1776 had reduced these rarious places as fbUowst 
(Wairoquier, II. 467). 18 general govenunents to 60^000 Uvres, sz to 30^000; S14 qiedal 
goreniments; %% to S8,ooo livres, %% to so^ooo and 64 to 8,000; 176 lieutenants and coo^ 
«andants of towns, places, etc., of whidi 35 were reduced to 16^600 and 141 from a^ooo ta 
6^000, The ordinance of 1788 established, besides thss^ 17 commands in diief widi frofli 
ao^ooo to 30^000 Hvres fixed salaij and from 4,000 to tf^ooo a moodi far 
of a seosodaiy gnidsk 
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sillcm, 13,000 to 14,000 livres; one special governrient fix>m 
12,000 to 18,000 livres; and observe that, in the Isle of France 
alone, there are thirty-foiu:, at Vervins, Senlis, Melun, Fcntaine- 
bleau, Dourdan, Sens, Limours, Etampes, Dreux, Houdan and 
other towns as insignificant as they are pacific ; it is the staff of 
the Valois dynasty which, since the time of Richelieu, has ceased 
to perform any service, but which the treasury conti:uues to pay. 
Consider these sinecures in one province alone, in Languedoc, 
a country of provincial assemblies— where it seems as if the tax- 
payer's purse ought to be better protected. There are three 
tub-commandants at Toumon, Alais, and Montpelier, " each one 
paid 16,000 livres, although without any functions since theit 
places were established at the time of the religious wars and 
troubles, to keep down the Protestants." Twelve royal lieuten 
ants are equally useless, and only for parade. The same with 
three lieutenants-general, each one '' receiving in his turn, every 
three years, a gratuity of 30,000 livres, for services rendered in 
that said province, which are vain and chimerical, and which are 
not specified;" because none of them reside there, and if they 
are paid, it is to secure their support at the court '' Thus the 
Comte de Caraman, who has more than 600,000 livres income 
as proprietor of the Languedoc canal, receives 30,000 livres 
every three years, without legitimate cause, and independently 
of firequent and ample gifts which the province awards to him 
for repairs on his canaL" The province likewise gives to the 
commandant, Comte de P6rigord, a gratuity of 12,000 livres in 
addition to his salary, and to his wife another gratuity of 12,000 
livres on her honoring the states for the first time with her pres- 
ence. It again pays, for the same commandant, forty guards, 
^ oli which twenty-four only serve during his short appearance at 
the Assembly," and who, with their captain, annually cost 15,000 
livres. It pays likewise for the Governor fi-om eighty to one 
hundred guards, '' who each receive 300 or 400 livres, besides many 
exemptions, and who are never on service, since the Governor is 
a non-resident" The expense of these lazy subalterns is about 
34,000 livres, besides 5,000 to 6,000 for their captain, to which 
must be added 7,500 for gubernatorial secretaries, besides 60,000 
livres salaries, and untold profits for the Governor himsel£ I 
find everywhere secondary idlers swarming in the shadow of 
idlers in chief^ and deriving their vigor fiom the public punt 
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which is the common nurse All these people parade and 
drink and eat copiously, in grand style: it is their principal 
service, and they attend to it conscientiously. Ihe sessions 
of the Assembly are junketings of six weeks' duration, in which 
the intendant expench 25,000 livres in dinners and receptions.^ 

Equally lucrative and useless are the court offices ' — so many 
domestic sinecures, the profits and accessories of which laigely 
exceed the emoluments. I find in the printed register 295 
cooks, without counting the table-waiters of the king and his 
people, while "the head butler obtains 84,000 livres a year in 
billets and supplies," without counting his salary and the "grand 
liveries" whidi he receives in money. The head chambermaidy 
to the queen, inscribed in the Almanach for 150 livres and paid 
12,000 francs, make in reality 50,000 francs by the sale of the 
candles lighted during the day. Augeard, private secretary, and 
whose place is set down at 900 livres a year, confesses that it is 
worth to him 200,000. The head himtsman at Fontainebleau 
sells for his own benefit each year 20,000 francs worth of 
rabbits. "On each journey to the king's country residences the 
ladies of the bedchamber gain eighty per cent on the expenses 
of moving ; it is said that the coffee and bread for each of these 
ladies costs 2,000 francs a year, and so on with other things.** 
"Mme. de Tallard made 1x5,000 livres income out of her place 
of governess to the children of France, because her salary was 
increased 35,000 livres for each child." The Due de Penthifevre, 
as grand admiral, received an anchorage due on all vessels "en- 
tering the ports and rivers of France," which produced annually 
91,484 firancs. Mme. de Lamballe, superintendent of the 
queen's household, inscribed for 6,000 francs, gets 150,000.' 
The Due de G^vres gets 50,000 crowns by one piece of fire- 
works out of the Augments and scaffolding which belong to him 
by virtue of his office.* — Grand officers of the palace, govemon 

> Archhret nadonaks, H, 944, April 95, and SqMember ao^ 17*^ Letten and VLmmkn 
6[ Ftargole, advocate at Toulouae. 

* AichiTea natkmales, O, 738 (Repoits made to die burean-gencnu of tlie Idng't boua^ 
hold, March, 1780^ bf M. Mesnard de Choosy). Augeatd, %lts<4rea»" 97. Bfme. 
Campan, " M^moires," I. a9s. D'Arsenaon, " M^moires," February «o^ *Woembcr 9, 1751, 
''Eiiai tor lea Capitaineiies royales et autres" (1769), p. 8a Wtnoqufer, '*Etat de li 
Fkanoe en 1789," I. 966. 

* " Marie Antoinette," by IVAraeth and Geflkoy, II. 377. 

* Mme. Campan, "M^moires,* I. 996, 098, 300^ 30X ; IIL 78. Hippean, "Le Go o 1 un a 
BMnt de Nonnamfie," IV. 171 (Letter from VwAm, December 13, 1780). D'Aifenaoa^ 
''Mteofaca," Srp twn h e r s» X755* Bachaumon^ Janoaxy 19^ 1738. **Mteoii« aur nwy 

imritBriakb" by IC. da CalonnA (1787), p. 54. 
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of royal establishments, captains of captainries, chamberlains, 
equerries, gentlemen in waiting, gentlemen in ordinary, pages, 
governors, almoners, chaplains, ladies of honor, ladies of the bed 
chamber, ladies m waiting on the King, the Queen, on Monsieur, 
on Madame, on the Comte D'Artois, on the Comtesse D'Artois, 
on Mesdames, on Madame Royale, on Madame Elisabeth, in each 
princely establishment and elsewhere — hundreds of places pro- 
vided with salaries and accessories are without any service to per- 
form, or simply answer a decorative purpose. *' Mme. de Laborde 
has just been appointed keeper of the queen's bed, with 12,000 
francs pension out of the king's privy purse ; nothing is known of 
the duUes of this position, as there has been no place of this kind 
since Anne of Austria." The eldest son of M. de Machault is 
appointed intendant of the classes. ''This is one of the employ- 
ments called complimentary : it is worth 18,000 livres income to 
sign one's name twice a year." And likewise with the post of 
secretary-general of the Swiss guards, worth 30,000 livres a year 
and assigned to the Abb6 Barthdlemy; and the same with the 
post of secretary-general of the dragoons, worth 20,000 livres a 
year, held in turn by Gentil Bernard and by Laujon, two smaU 
pocket poets. — It would be simpler to give the money without the 
place. There is indeed no end to them. On reading various 
memoirs day after day it seems as if the treasury was open to 
plunder. The courtiers, unremitting in their attentions to the 
king, force him to sympathize with their troubles. They are his 
intimates, the guests of his drawing-room; men of die same 
stamp as himself^ his natural clients, the only ones with whom he 
can converse, and whom it is necessary to make contented; he 
cannot avoid helping thenu He must necessarily contribute to 
the dowries of their children since he has signed their marriage 
contracts ; he must necessarily enrich them since their profusioii 
serves for the embellishment of his court Nobility being one of 
the glories of the throne, the occupant of the throne is obliged to 
regild it as often as is necessary.^ In this connection a few 
figures and anecdotes among a thousand speak most eloquently.' 

* lyAfsentoo, ** If teoires*** December 9, 17SX. "The expense to oomtien of two bow 
■wl BBftgnifioent cootii eodi tot two Ate dayt* ordered by the kiiis» completdy ruins thMk* 

*De Lnynea, **Joama],'* XIV. pp. 147^-095, XV. 36^ 119. D'Argoison, *'lfteain%* 
April 8> i75s> March 30 and July aS, 1753, July % 1735, June a3, 1756^ Hippean, ML •?! 
f. SS3 (Letter of May 15, 1760). NedMr, "Da rAdfldnbtiatkB daa Flnaac ^^ U. pp^ ■% 
iiOb 0710^ 071, aft. AajMri^ " Mfan l w i , " y. a|» 
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The Prince de Pons, had a pension of 25,000 livres, out of the 
king's bounty on which his Majesty was pleased to give 6,00c 
to Mme. de Marsan, his daughter, Canoness of Remiremont 
The family represented to the king the bad state of the Prince de 
Pons's afi^urs, and his Majesty was pleased to grant to his son, 
Prince Camille, 15,000 livres of the pension vacated by the death 
of his &ther, and 5,000 livres increase to Mme. de Marsan. M. 
de Conflans espouses Mile. PortaiL ^^In honor of this marriage 
the king was pleased to order that out of the pension of zo,ooo 
livres granted to Mme. la Presidente Portail, 6,000 of it should 
pass to M. de Conflans after the death of Mme. Portail." M. de 
S6chelles, a retiring minister, had 12,000 livres in an old pension 
which the king continued ; he has, besides this, 20,000 livres pen- 
sion as minister; and the king gives him in addition to all this a 
pension of 40,000 livres. The motives which prompt these 
&vors are often remarkable. M. de Rouill6 has to be consoled 
fbr not having participated in the treaty of Vienna; this explains 
why "a pension of 6,000 livres is given to his niece, Mme. de Gas- 
tellane, and another of 10,000 to his daughter, Mme. de Beuvron, 
who is very rich." "M. de Puisieux enjoys about 76,000 or 
77,000 livres income from the bounty of the king; it is true that 
he has considerable property, but the revenue of this property is 
uncertain, being for the most part in vines." "A pension of 
10,000 livres has just been awarded to the Marquise de LMe be- 
cause she is disagreeable to Mme. Infante, and to secure her 
resignation." The most opulent stretch out their hands and take 
accordingly. "It is estimated that last week 128,000 livres in 
pensions were bestowed on ladies of the court, while for the past 
two years the officers have not received the slightest pension: 
eight thousand livres to the Duchesse de Chevreuse, whose hus- 
band has an income of 500,000 livres; 12,000 livres to Mme. de 
Luynes, that she may not be jealous ; 10,000 to the Duchesse de 
Brancas; zo,ooo to the dowager Duchesse de Brancas, mother 
of the preceding," etc At the head of these leeches come the 
princes of the blood. "The king has just given 1,500,000 livres 
to M. le Prince de Conti to pay his debts, 1,000,000 of which is 
under the pretext of indemnifying him for the injury done liim by 
the sale of Orange, and 500,000 livres as a gratuity." "The Due 
d'0rl6ans formerly had 50,000 crowns pension, as a poor man, 
and awaiting his fiuher's inheritance. This event making him 
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rich, with an income of more than 3,000,000 livies, he gave 19 
his pension. But having since represented to the king that h^ 
expenditure exceeded his income, the king gave him back his 
50,000 crowns." Twenty years later, in 1780, when Louis XVI., 
desirous of relieving the treasury, signs ''the great reformation of 
the table, 600,000 livres are given to Mosdames for their tables.** 
This is what the dioners, cut down, of three old ladies, cost the 
public 1 For the king's two brothers, 8,300,000 livres, besides 
2,000,000 income in appanages; for the Dauphin, Madame 
Royale, Madame Elisabeth, and Mesdames 3,500,000 livres; for 
the queen, 4,000,000 ;— such is the statement of Necker in 1784. 
Add to tUs the casual donations, admitted or concealed ; 200,000 
francs to M. de Sartines, to aid him in paying his debts; 200,000 
to M. Lamoignon, keeper of the seals; 100,000 to M. de 
Miromesnil for expenses in establishing himself; 166,000 to the 
widow of M. de Maurepas; 400,000 to the Prince de Salm; 
1,200,000 to the Due de Polignac for the pledge on the county 
of Fenestranges; 754,337 to Mesdames to pay for BeUevue.^ 
^ M. de Calonne," says Augeard, a reliable witness,* ''scarcely en- 
tereJ^ Im duties, raised a loan of 100,000,000 livres, one-quar- 
ter of which did not find its way into the royal treasury; the rest 
was eaten up by people at the court; his donations to the Comte 
d'Artois are estimated at 56,000,000 ; the portion of Monsieur is 
25,000,000; he gave to the Prince de Cond^ in exchange for 
300,000 livres income, 12,000,000 paid down and 600,000 livres 
annuity, and he causes the most burdensome acquisition to be 
made for the State, in exchanges of which the damage is more 
than five to one.** We must not forget that in actual rates all 
these donations, pensions, and salaries are worth douUe the 
amount 
Such is the use of the great in relation to the central power; 

' Nicolidot, " JounuJdeLouk XVL," p^ — ». Appropriadoot in tht Red Book of 1774 
to 1789: 097,985,716 Uvrei, of which So^ooo^coo aio in aoquiaitioat and gifts to tibo tapA 
inoflj. Among ochen there are 14,600^000 to the Comte d'Aitoii and 14,450^000 to Moi^ 
7,796^053 are given to the Qneen lor Saint-Cload; 8,700^000 lor die acqdeitioB of U» 



s C£ " Compie g6n6nd dee rerenua ec d6peneee fixes an ler Ifai, t7fl9'' (Imprimerie rof«> 
aH 1789, In 4). Estate of Ile^Diett, aoquirad in 1783 of die Due de M ortemait, 1,000^000; 
estate of ^^vien, acquired of the Prince de Soubise in 1784, 1,500^000: estates <rf' Sc Pglan 
and of Sc Krimnr, acquired in 1787 of M. Gilbert des Voisins, 1*335,935: the fcrsslt of 
GasBocB aad of Flonnges, acquired of die Doc de liancourt in 1785, s,9oo^oao; % 
if Montgnmiiwy, acqnirad of M. CiwiMt de BasviBo ia xit% i^jfAJfn^ 
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instead of constituting themselves representatives of the peopl«| 
they aimed to be the &vorites of the sovereign, and they shear 
the flock which they ought to preserve. 

IV. 

The excoriated flock is to discover finally what is done with 
its wool ''Sooner or later/' says a parliament of 1764/ ''the 
people will learn that the remnants of our finances continue to 
be wasted in donations which are firequently undeserved ; in ex- 
cessive and multiplied pensions for the same persons; in dow- 
ries and promises of dowry, and in useless offices and salaries." 
Sooner or later they will thrust back "these greedy hands which 
are always open and never full; that insatiable crowd which 
seems to be bom only to seize all and possess nothing, and as 
pitiless as it is shameless." And when this day arrives the ex- 
tortioners will find that they stand alone. For the characteristic 
of an aristocracy which cares only for itself is to lapse into a co- 
terie. Having forgotten the public, it additionally neglects its 
subordinates ; after being separated from the nation it separates 
itself firom its own adherents. It is a set of stafi'-officers on fur- 
lough, indulging in sports without giving themselves further con- 
cern about inferior officers ; when the hour of battle comes no- 
body will march under their orders, and chieftains are sought 
elsewhere. Such is the isolation of the seigniors of the court, 
and of the prelates among the lower grades of the nobility and 
the clergy ; they appropriate to themselves too large a share, and 
give nothmg, or aimost nothing, to the people who are not of 
their society. For a century a steady murmur against them is 
rising, and goes on expanding until it becomes an uproar, in 
which the old and the new spirit, feudal ideas and philosophic 
ideas, threaten in unison. "I see," said the bailly of Mirabeau,* 
*'that the nobility is demeaning itself and becoming a wreck. 
It is extended to all those children of bloodsuckers, the vaga- 
bonds of finance, introduced by La Pompadour, herself the off- 



t ** Le Piwridrnt dw BrotaM," by FoiweL (RsmoottnuKestotheUagbythtPwrttMBCAl 
af DQoo, Jan. 19* 1764)* 

* LucM de Montigny, "Mteoirat de Minbean." Letter of the beiOy, May t6, 1781. 
XyAfsentoo, "Ifteoires*'' FV. 156^ 157, i6cs 76; VI. pw 39a Manhal Mannont» "Mi- 
mekttM," I. 9. De Feniteet, ** Mteotrea," pre&oe. See, on die difficulty in tucceediog^ 
die Memoin of Dumoniier. Chateeubriand't fiuhcr b Ukewiae one of the discontented, *'9k 
polltSGnl,AvMHAwr, andTerybimiadtothecourt" (I. ao6). Recovde of the Scntes-Gcneral 
ef 1769* a geaenl aaflnHiy by ^mXlaaaam, II. 
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spring of this foulnels. One portion of it demeans itsdf in its 
servility to the court; the other portion is amalgamated with 
that quill-driving rabble who are converting the blood of the 
king's subjects into ink; another perishes stifled beneath vOc 
robes, the ignoble atoms of cabinet-dust which an office drags up 
out of the mire:** and all, parvenues of ancient or of the new 
ta^ form a band called the courL <*The court!" exclaims 
D Argenson. *'The entire evil is found in this word. The 
court has become the senate of the nation; the least of the 
ralets at Versailles is a senator ; chambermaids take part in the 
government, if not to l^islate, at least to impede laws and reg- 
ulations; and by dint of hindrance there are no longer dther 
laws, or rules, or law-makers. . . • Under Henry IV. courtiers 
remained each one at home ; they had not entered into ruinous 
expenditure to belong to the court ; fitvors were not thus due to 
them as at the present day. . . . The court is the sepulchre of 
the nation.^ Many noble officers, finding that high grades are 
only for courtiers, abandon the service, and betake themselves 
with their discontent to their estates. Others, who have not left 
their domains, brood there in discomfort, idleness, and €H$nd^ 
theL ambition embittered by their poweriessness. In 1789, said 
the Marquis de Ferri^res, most of them ''are so weary of the 
court and of the ministers they are almost democrats.'* At least, 
*'they want to withdraw the government from the ministerial 
(^igaichy in whose hands it is concentrated;" there are no grand 
seigniors for deputies ; they set them aside and ^ absolutely reject 
them, saying that they would traffic with the interests of the 
nobles; " they themselves, in their memorials, insist that there 
be no more court nobility. 

The same sentiments prevail among the lower clergy, and still 
more actively ; for they are excluded from the high offices, not 
only as inferiors, but again as plebeian.^ Already, in 1766, the 
Marquis de Mirabeau writes : *' It would be an insult to most of 
our pretentious ecclesiastics to ofier them a curacy. Revenues 
and honors are for the abb^s-commendatory, for tonsured bene- 
ficiaries not in orders, for the numerous chapters." On the 
contrary, ''the true pastors of souls, the collaborators in the 



* "ffplKfMlfiidM dn f^»ra^r IL «•, n). Vohakc^ •'Dictioaudre philoiopMtiw^* 
'Ouk^Qmrn^t^kT AbU Caalrta, «*Hkteiw d» fKiibe de ttrntOkT XIL tt» 
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holy ministry, scarcely obuin a subsistence." The first class 
'^ drawn fi-om the nobility and fix>m the best of the bourgeoisie 
have pretensions only, without being of the true ministry. The 
other, only having duties to fulfil without expectations and 
almost without income . . . can be recruited only fix>m the 
lowest ranks of civil society," while the parasites who despoil 
the laborers "affect to subjugate them and to degrade them 
more and more." " I pity," said Voltaire, " the lot of a countiy 
curate, obliged to contend for a sheaf of wheat with his un- 
fortunate parishioner, to plead against him, to exact the tithe of 
peas and lentils, to waste his miserable existence in constant 
strife. ... I pity still more the ciu-ate with a fixed allowance to 
whom monks, called gros dScimaUurSj^ dare offer a salary of forty 
ducats, to go about during the year, two or three miles fi'om his 
home, day and night, in sunshine and in rain, in the snow and 
in the ice, exercising the most trying and most disagreeable 
functions." Attempts are made for thirty years to secure them 
salaries and raise them a little; in case of their inadequacy the 
beneficiary, collator or tithe-owner of the parish is required 
to add to them until the curate obtains 500 livres (1768), then 
700 livres (1785), the vicar 200 livres (1768), then 250 (1778), 
and finally 350 (1785). Strictly, at the prices at which things 
are, a man may support himself on that.' But he must live 
among the destitute to whom he owes alms, and he cherishes at 
the bottom of his heart a secret bitterness towards the indolent 
Dives who, with full pockets, despatches him, with empty 
pockets, on a mission of charity. At Saint-Pierre de Barjouville, 
in the Toulousain, the archbishop of Toulouse appropriates to 
himself one-half of the tithes and gives away eight livres a year 
in alms; at Bretx, the chapter of Isle Jourdain, which retains 
one-half of certain tithes and three-quarters of others, gives ten 
livres ; at Croix Falgarde, the Benedictines, to whom a half of 
the tithes belong, give ten livres per annum.^ At Sainte-Croix 
de Bemay in Normandy,^ the non-resident abb^, who receives 

> Thoae entitled to tithet in cereali.— Tr. 

s A cuzmte't nluy at the present day ii, at the mJnimnm, 900 fiance with a houee aad 
perquiiitea. 

* ThAroo de Ifoataufi^ "L'agxiculture el lea clajeea niralea dans le pays ToukmiaiB,'' 
p. 86. 

* Pirin, **\k Jeaoeaae de Robeapiene,** oompbinta of the niral pari«hrt of Aitol^ p. jao 
fcWn-Champeamr, «U1 pp. 6s. M. Hippean, iUUl VL p. 79 ec VIL 177. Letta af M 
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57,000 fivres gives 1,050 Ihrres to the curate widiout a puscan* 
age and whose paiish contains 4,000 commimicants. At Saint- 
Aubin-sur-Gainon, the abbd, a gm dicimateur^ gives 350 Uvies to 
die vicar who is obliged to go into the viDage and obtain oon- 
tribntions of flour, bread ind apples. At Ressis Hfi)ert, ^die 
substitiite tUportiUttre} not having enough to live on is obliged to 
get hb meals in the houses of neighboring curates." In Aitois, 
where the tithes are often seven and a half and eight per cent qd 
the product of the soil, a number of curates have a fixed rate 
and no parsonage ; their church goes to ruin and the benefidaiy 
gives nothing to the poor. ''At Saint-Laurent, in Nonnandy, 
the curacy is worth not more dian 400 livres, which die curate 
shares with an obiiUr^ and there are 500 inhabitants, three> 
quarters of whom receive alms." As the repairs on a parsonage 
(»' on a church are usually at the e]q)ense of a seignior at of 
a beneficiary often fiur off^ and in debt or indifoent, it sometimes 
happens that the priest does not know where to lodge nor to say 
mass. ^ I arrived," says a curate of the Touraine, ''in the mcmth 
of June, 1788. . . . The parsonage would resemble a hideous 
cave were it not open to all the winds and the frosts; bdow 
there are two rooms with stone floors, without doors or windows, 
and five feet high; a diird room six feet high, paved with stone^ 
serving as paricv, hall, kitchen, wash-house, bakery and sink fi>r 
the water of the court and garden; above are three similar 
rooms, the whole cracking and tumbling in ruins, absolutdy 
threatening to &11, without either doors and windows that hold," 
and, in 1790, the repairs are not yet made. See by way of con- 
trast the luxury of the prelates possessing half a million income, 
die pomp of their palaces, the hunting equipment of M. de 
Dillon, bishop of Evreux, the confessionals lined with satin of 
M. de Banal, bishop of Troyes, and the iimumerable culinary 
utensils in massive silver of M. de Rohan, bishop of Strasbourg. 
Such is the lot of curates at the established rates, and there 
are "a great many" who do not get the established rates, withhdd 
from them through the ill-will of the higher clergy ; who, widi 

SorieBl cmate of VaBcn, Jaantfy vf, 179a (Ardures Mtkintlwt DXIX. p o i l fc lo 14.} 
Lcttn 01 n* BkMCBKdf ccHilc of BomMiit i> Kogff> <Boc cio 01 BvFeoZf Doosmmt f9b ^T^!^ 
|/ltf DXIX.paftfoBo&) "Tabk«iBflnldaclcrt6deFruic«''(x7e9Kf^a. 
I Ho who has fhm riglit of reoemng the fint yeai't iaooaM of a poikb dttich lAv • 

MCMfJ MIMBd by dMth.— TlB. 

• Om who psfcoM VMM isr tho dMd at ind OBodH.— Tk. 
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their perquisites, get only from 400 to 500 livres, and who 
vainly ask for the meagre pittance to which they are entitled by 
the late edict '* Ought not such a request/' says a curate, " be 
willingly granted by Messieius of the upper clergy who suffei 
monks to enjoy from five to six thousand livres income each 
person, whilst they see curates, who are at least as necessary, 
reduced to the lighter portion as well for themselves as for their 
parish." And they yet gnaw on this slight pittance to pay the 
free gift. In this as in the rest, the poor are charged to discharge 
the rich. In the diocese of Clermont, "the curates, even with 
the simple fixed rates, are subject to a tax of 60, 80, 100, 120 
livres and even more ; the vicars, who live only by the sweat of 
their brows, are taxed 22 livres." The prelates, on the contrary, 
pay but little and ''it is still a custom to present bishops on 
New-Year's day with a receipt for their taxes."* — No issue is 
open to the curates. Save two or three small bishoprics ** with 
lackeys," all the dignities of the church are reserved to the 
nobles; ''to be a bishop nowadays," says one of them, "a man 
must be a gentleman." I regard them as sergeants who, like 
their fellows in the army, have lost all hope of becoming officers. 
Hence there are some whose anger bursts its bounds: "We, 
unfortunate curates at fixed rates; we, commonly assigned to 
the largest parishes, like my own which, for two leagues in the 
woods, includes hamlets that would form another; we, whose 
lot makes even the stones and beams of our miserable dwellings 
cry aloud," we have to endure prelates " who would still, through 
their forest-keepers prosecute a poor curate for cutting a sH^k 
in their forests, his sole support on his long journeys over the 
road." On their passing, the poor man " is obliged to jump < iose 
against a slope to protect himself from the feet and the spat 
lerings of the horses as likewise from the wheels and, perhaps, 
the whip of an insolent coachman," and then, "begrimed with 
dirt, with his stick in one hand and his hat, such as it is, In the 
other, he must salute, humbly and quickly, through the door of 
the close, gilded carriage, the counterfeit hierophant who is snor- 
ing on the wool of the flock the poor curate is feeding, and 
of which he merely leaves him the dimg and the grease." The 
whole letter is one long cry of rage ; it is rancor of this stamp 
which is to fashion Joseph Lebons and Fouch^ In this situa 

C^.Tipltinf on tht additioiuil burdcps which the Third-Ettaw h>T» lo wpport^ by 
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tion and with these sentiments it is evident that the lower clergy 
win treat its chiefe as the provincial nobiliry treated theirs' 
They wfll not select ^ for representatives those who swim in opu- 
lence and who have always regarded their sufferings with tran- 
quillity.'* The curates, on all sides " will confederate together" 
to send only curates to the States-General, and to exclude ^noC 
only canons, abb^ priors and other beneficiaries, but again the 
principal superiors, the heads of the hierarchy,** that is to say, die 
bishops. In (act, in the States-General out of three hundred 
clerical deputies we cotmt two htmdred and eight curates, and, 
like the provincial nobles, they bring along with diem the distrust 
and the ill-will which they have so long entertained against their 
chiefe. We shall soon see a test of it If the first two orden 
are constrained to combine against the communes it is at die 
cridcal moment when the curates withdraw. If the insdtutioo 
of an upper chamber is rejected it b owing to the commonalty 
of the gentry (la pQbe des gmHlshammus ) being unwilling to 
allow the great £unilies a prerogadve which they have abused. 

V. 
One privilege remains, the most considerable of all, that oi 
the king ; for, in this staff of hereditary noUes he is the heredi- 
tary general Hb office, indeed, is not a sinecure, like then 
rank; but it comports quite as grave disadvantages and worse 
teiuptadons. Two things are pernicious to man, the lack o( 
occupation and the lack of restraint; neither inactivity nor 
omnipotency are comportable with his nature, the absolute prince 
who is all-powerfiil, like the lisdess aristocracy with nothing to 
do, ending in becoming useless and mischievous. In gra^mig 
all powers the king insensibly took upon himsdf all fiincrioos^" 
an immense undertaking and one surpassing htonan strengdi 
For it is the Monarchy, and not the Revolution, which endowed 
France with administrative centralizatiotL' Three fimctionariei, 
one above the other, manage all public business under the di- 
rection of the king's council; the comptroller-general at the 
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centre, the intendant in each giniraMii^ the sub-delegate in 
each ikction^ manage eveiything; they fiz> rate, and collect 
taxes, draft the militia, lay out and build roads, hire the 
police, distribute charities, regulate cultivation, impose their 
tutelage on the parishes, and treat the municipal magistrates 
as valets. ''A village," says Turgot,' ''is simply an assemblage 
of houses and huts, and of inhabitants equally passive. . . . Ycui 
Majesty is obliged to decide wholly by yourself or through your 
mandataries. . . . Each awaits your special instructions to con- 
tribute to the public good, to respect the rights of others, and 
even sometimes to exercise his own." Consequently, adds 
Necker, "the government of France is carried on in the bureaux. 
• . • The clerks relishing their influence, never fail to persuade 
the minister that he cannot separate himself from command in a 
single detail." Bureaucratic at the centre, arbitrariness, ex- 
ceptions and favors everywhere, such is a summary of the 
system. " Sub-delegates, officers of elections, receivers and comp 
troUers of the vingti^mes^ commissaries and collectors of the 
tallies^ officers of the salt-tax, process-servers, vaituriers-lmraUstes^ 
overseers of the carvieSy clerks of the excise, of the registry, and 
of dues reserved, all these men belonging to the tax-service, each 
according to his disposition, subject to their petty authority 
and overwhelm with their fiscal knowledge, the ignorant anc 
inexperienced tax-payers incapable of recognizing when they are 
cheated." ' A rude species of centralization, with no control over 
it, with no publicity, without uniformity, thus installs over the 
whole country an army of petty pachas who, as judges, decide 
causes in which they are themselves the contestants, ruling by 
delegation, and, to sanction their stealings or their insolence, 
always having on their lips the name of the king who is obliged 
to let them do as they please. In short, the machine, through 

I A term indicating a certain division of the kingdom of France to faciHtaffr the ooIIectioB 
af taxes. Each generalship was subdivided into eUctUns, in which there was a tribunal 
caUed the bureau of finances. 

* Remonstrances of Malesherbes ; Memoriab by Turgot and Necker to the Ung, (La 
boolaye, "De radministration franpuse sous Louis XVI. ," Revue des coun fitteraires, IV. 

♦aa. 759t 814- ) 

* Financiers have been known to tell dtixens: "Thit/trmg (revenue^igency), onj^t tc 
/rant you iavors» you ought to be forced to come and ask for them. He who pays nevei 
knows what he owes. The ftrmur is soverogn legislator in matters relating to his persona 
interest Every petition, in which the interests of a province, or those of the whole na 
lioo are concerned, is regarded as penal temerity if it is signed by a person in his piivat* 
eapadty and as illicit modation if it be dgned by wvcnO." M alesheffaas, AUl 
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its complexity, irregularity, and dimensions escapes from his 
grasp. A Frederick II., who rises at four o'clock in the morning, 
a Napoleon who dictates half the night in his bath, and who 
works eighteen hours a day, would scarcely suffice for its needs. 
Such a regime cannot operate without constant strain, without 
mdefatigable energy, without infallible discernment, without mil- 
itary rigidity, without superior genius; on these conditions alone 
can one convert twenty-five millions of men into automatons and 
substitute his own will, lucid throughout, coherent throughout and 
everywhere present for the wills of those he abolishes. Louis 
XV. lets "the good machine" work by itself^ while he settles 
down into apathy. ''They would have it so, they thought it 
all for the best,"^ is his manner of speaking when ministerial 
measures prove unsuccessful ''If I were a lieutenant of the 
police," he would say again, "I would prohibit cabs." In vain 
is he aware of the machine being dislocated for he can do nothing 
and he causes nothing to be done. In the event of misfortune 
he has a private reserve, his purse apart "The king," said 
Mme. de Pompadour, "would sign away a million without think- 
ing of it, but he would scarcely bestow a hundred louis out 
of his own little treasury." Louis XVI. strives for some time to 
remove some of the wheels, to introduce better ones and to 
reduce the fiiction of the rest; but the pieces are too rusty, and 
too weighty; he cannot adjust them, or harmonize them and 
keep them in their places ; his hand falls by his side wearied and 
powerless. He is content to practise economy himself; he re- 
cords in his journal the mending of his watch, and allows the 
public vehicle in the hands of Calonne to be loaded with fi-esh 
abuses that it may revert back to the old rut from which it is 
to issue only by breaking down. 

Undoubtedly the wrong they do, or which is done in their name, 
dissatisfies and chagrins them, but, at bottom, their conscience if 
not disturbed. They may feel compassion for the people but 
they do not feel themselves culpable ; they are its sovereigns and 
not its mandators. France, to them, is as a domain to its seign- 
ior, while a seignior is not derelict to honor in being prodigal and 
neglectfiil. He merely dissipates away his own property and no- 
body has a right to call him to account. Founded on feudal 

On|«B,''M«aioii«t,''T. Lp^ 19. Uwm. da HauMrt, «* IMMdm," p. 114. 
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seigiiiory royalty is like an estate, an inheritance, and it would be 
infidelity, almost treachery in a prince, in any event weak and 
base, to allow any portion of the trust received by him intact 
fh>m his ancestors for transmission to his children, to pass into the 
hands of his subjects. Not only according to mediaeval traditions 
is he proprietor-commandant of the French and of France, but 
again, according to the theory of the legists, he is, like Caesar, the 
sole and perpetual representative of the nation, and, according to 
the theological doctrine, like David, the sacred and special dele- 
gate of God himself. It would be astonishing, if, with all these 
tides, he did not consider the public revenue as his personal reve- 
nue, and if, in many cases, he did not act accordingly. Our 
point of view, in this matter, is so essentially opposed to his, we 
can scarcely put ourselves in his place; but at that time his point 
of view was everybody's point of view. It seemed, then, as 
strange to meddle with the king's business as to meddle with that 
of a private person. Only at the end of the year 1 788 ' the fa- 
mous solan of the Palais- Royal " with boldness and unimaginable 
folly, asserts that in a true monarchy the revenues of the State 
should not be at the sovereign's disposition ; that he should ly* 
granted merely a sum sufficient to defray the expenses of his 
establishment, of his donations, and for favors to his servants as 
well as for his pleasures, while the surplus should be deposited in 
the royal treasury to be devoted only to purposes sanctioned by 
the National Assembly." To reduce the sovereign to a civil list, 
to seize nine-tenths of his income, to forbid him cash acquittances, 
what an outrage! The surprise would be no greater if at the 
present day it were proposed to divide the income of each mill- 
ionaire into two portions, the smallest to go for the owner's sup- 
port, and the largest to be placed in the hands of the government 
to be expended in works of public utility. An old farmer-gene- 
ral, an intellectual and unprejudiced man, gravely attempts to 
justify the purchase of Saint-Cloud by calling it '' a ring for the 
queen's finger." The ring cost, indeed, 7,700,000 francs, but 
'* the king of France then had an income of 477,000,000. Wha* 
could be said of any private individual who, with 477,000 Mvres 
mcome, should for once in his life, give his wife diamonds worth 

I "GoMave IIL ct la oour de Franoe," by G«fto]r* U- 474- ("ApcUt« de Drmk 
f^Mch imiiiyuinkMCM, November ao^ 17M.) 
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7.000 or 8,000 livres ? " ' People would say that the gift is mod- 
erate and that the husband is reasonable. 

To property understand the history of our kings, let the funda- 
mental principle be always recognized that France is their territoiy, 
a farm transmitted from father to son, at first small, then slowly 
enlarged, and, at last, prodigiously enlarged, because the proprie- 
tor, always on the watch, has found means to make favorable ad- 
ditions to it at the expense of his neighbors ; at the end of eight 
hundred years it comprises about 27,000 square leagues of tei- 
ritory. His interests and his self-love certainly harmonize at cer- 
tain points with the public wel£su:e ; in the aggregate, he is not a 
poor administrator, and, since he has always aggrandized himself, 
he has done better than many others. Moreover, around him, a 
number of expert individuals, old family councillors, withdrawn 
fipom business and devoted to the domain, with good heads and 
gray beards, respectfully remonstrate with him when he spends 
too fi^y; they often interest him in public improvements, 
in roads, canals, hotels for invalids, mUitary schools, scien- 
tific institutions and charity workshops, in the limitation of main- 
morts, in the toleration of heretics, in the postponement of mo- 
nastic vows to the age of twenty-one, in provincial assemblies, and 
in other reforms by which a feudal domain becomes transformed 
into a modem domaiiL Nevertheless, the domain, feudal or 
modem, remains his property which he can abuse as well as use ; 
now, whoever uses widi fiill sway ends by abusing with fuU 
license. If, m his ordinary conduct, personal motives do not pre- 
vail over public motives, he might be a saint like Louis IX., a 
stoic like Marcus Aurelius, while remaining a seignior, a man of 
the worid like the people of his court, yet more badly brought 
up, worse surrounded, more solicited, more tempted and more 
blindfolded. At the very least he has, like them, his own self-love, 
his own tastes, his own kindred, his mistress, his wife, his fiiends, aB 
intimate and influential solicitors who must first be satisfied, while 
tlie nation only comes after them. The result is, that, for a hun- 
dred years, fix>m 1672 to 17749 whenever he makes war it is 
through pique, through vanity, through fiunily interest, through 
calculation of private advantages, or to gratify a woman. Ix>uis 
XV. maintains his wars yet worse than in undertaking them ; * 

* Aofaird, ** MteoirM," p^ 135. 

• *' Mas. de P bo p iido iir, «ildi« to Ifanbd dlrtrlMb in tht 
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irhile Louis XVI., during the whole of his foreign policy, finds a 
trammel in the conjugal netting. Internally, he lives like othei 
seigniors, but more grandly, because he is the greatest seignior m 
France ; I shall describe his course presently, and farther on we 
shall see by what exactions this pomp is supporteo. In the mean- 
time, let us note two or three details. According to authentic 
statements, Loms XV. expended on Mme. de Pompadour thirty- 
six millions of firancs, which is at least seventy-two millions now- 
adays.^ According to d'Argenson,* in 175 1, he has four thou- 
land horses in his stable, and we are assured that his household 
alone, or his personality *' cost this year 68,000,000," almost a quar- 
ter of the public revenue. Why be astonished if we look upon 
the sovereign in the manner of the day, that is to say, as a cas 
tellan in the enjoyment of his hereditary property ? He con- 
structs, he entertains, he gives festivals, he hunts, he spends 
money according to his station. Moreover, being the master of 
his own funds, he gives to whomsoever he pleases, and all his 
selections are &vors. ''Your Majesty knows better than myself," 
writes the abb^ de Vermond to the empress Maria Theresa,^ 
''that, according to immemorial custom, three-fourths of the 
places, honors and pensions are awarded not on account of ser- 
vices but out of favor and through influence. This favor was 
originally prompted by birth, alliance, and fortune; it rarely has 
any other basis than patronage and intrigue. This course of 
things, so well established, is respected as a sort of justice even 
by those who suffer the most from it ; a man of worth not able to 
dazzle by his court alliances, nor through a bewildering expendi- 
ture, would not dare to demand a regiment, however ancient and 
illustrious his services, or his birth. Twenty years ago, the 
sons of dukes and of ministers, of people attached to the court, 
the relations and prot6gds of mistresses, became colonels at the 
age of sixteen; M. de Choiseul excited loud complaints on ex- 

opcndoos, and tndng fbi ham a lort of plan, had marked oo the paper with momchet (Am*- 
patdiet), die diflerent placet whidi she advised ham to attack or defend." Mme. de Genlis» 
"SouTeain de F6ticae,*' p^ 399. Narrative by Mme. de Puisietuc, the mother-tnJaw of 
Manhal d Esti^es. 

> According to the manuscript register of Mme. de Pompadour^s expenses, in die archtw 
of the piifecture of Versailles, she had expended 36^3*7,9^68 livrea. Granier de Cassagnai^ 
L 91. 

'DArgensoa, "Mteoires,** VI. 398 (April a4, sjsx). "M. du Barry dedared opcal| 
^Mtf he had consumed 18,000^000 belonging to die State." (Cofie sp o n denoe by Mfaa, L «t« 

• **Marit ABtoiaett^," by d'^mediand Geftoy, voL IL p^ s68 Joaes '^4>* 
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tending this age to twenty-three years; but to compensate 
fiivoritism and absolutism he assigned to the pure grace of 
the kmgy or rather to that of his ministers^ the appointment of 
the lieutenant-colonelcies and to the majorities which, until that 
time, belonged of right to priority of services in the govern- 
ment, also the commands of provinces and of towns. Von 
are aware that these places have been largely multiplied, and 
that they are bestowed through favor and credit, like the regi- 
ments. The cordon bleu and the cordon rougt are in the like po- 
sition, and even sometimes the cross of St Louis. Bishoprics 
and abbejrs are still more constantly subject to the regime of in- 
fluence. As to positions in the finances, I dare not allude to 
them. Appointments in the judiciary are the most conditioQed 
by services rendered ; and yet how much do not credit and rec- 
ommendation influence the nomination of intendants, first presi- 
dents" — and others? Necker, entering on his duties, finds 
twenty-eight millions in pensions paid firom the royal treasury, 
And, at his fall, there is an outflow of money scattered by mfl- ) 
lions on the people of the court Even during his term of office | 
tne king allows himself to make the fortunes of his wife's fiiends [ 
of both sexes ; the Countess de Polignac obtains 400,000 fiancs i 
to pay her debts, 800,000 fi*ancs dowry for her daughter, and, \ 
besides, for herself^ the promise of an estate of 35,000 livres in- ' 
couie, and, for her lover, the Count de Vaudreil, a pension of 
30,000 hvres; the Princess de Lamballe obtains 100,000 crowns 
per annum, as much for the post of superintendent of the 
queen's household, which is revived in her behalf^ as for a po- 
sition for her brother.' But it_is under Calonne that prodigality 
reaches insanity. The king is reproached for his parsimony ; 
why should he be sparing of his purse ? Started on a course 
not his own, he gives, buys, builds, and exchanges; he as- 
sists those belonging to his own society, domg eveiythmg in a 
style becoming to a grand seignior, that is to say, throwing 
money away by handfuls. One instance enables us to judge of 
this: m order to assist the bankrupts Gu6m6n6e, he purchases 
of them three estates for about 12,500,000 livres, which they had 
just purchased for 4,00c ,000; moreover, in exchange for two 
domains in Brittany, which produce 33,758 livres income, he 
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makes over to them the principality of Dombes which produces 
nearly 70,000 livres income.' When we come to read the Red 
Book further on we shall find 700,000 livres of pensions for the 
Polignac family, most of them reversionary from one member to 
another, and nearly 2,000,000 of annual benefactions to the 
Noailles family. The king has forgotten that his favors are 
mortal blows, '* the courtier who obtains 6,000 livres pension, re 
ceiving the tculU of six villages." ' Each largess of the monaichj 
considering the state of the taxes, is based bn the privation of 
the peasants, the sovereign through his clerks, taking bread from 
the poor to give coaches to the rich. The centre of the govern- 
ment, in short, is the centre of the evil ; all the wrongs and all 
the miseries start from it as from a centre of pain and in- 
flammation ; here it is that the public abscess comes to a head, 
and here will it break. 

VI. 

_ \ Such is the just and £sital effect of privileges turned to selfish 
* purposes instead of being exercised for the advantage of others. 
To him who utters the word, sire or seignior means '* the protec- 
tor who feeds, the ancient who leads ; " ' with this title and for 
this purpose too much cannot be granted to hun, for there is no 
more difficult nor more exalted function. But he must fulfil its 
dudes ; otherwise in the day of peril he will be left to himsel£ 
Already, and long before the day arrives, his flock is no longer 
his own ; if it marches onward it is through routine ; it is simply 
a multitude of persons, but no longer an organized body. Whilst 
in Germany and in England the feudal regime, retained or trans- 
formed, still composes a living society, in France its mechanical 
fraijiework encloses only so many human particles. We still find 
tiie material order, but we no longer find the moral order of 
things. A lingering, deep-seated revolution has destroyed the 
dose hierarchical union of recognized supremacies and of volun- 
tary deferences. It is like an army in which the sentiments that 
form its chiefs and those that form its subordinates have disap- 
peared ; grades are indicated by imiforms, but they have no hold 



> Aiduvcs natkwlei, H, i456» Memoir for M. Bouret de Veielayf syndic for the awiton 

* Marquis de Murabeftu, " Tndt£ de la population/' p. 8i. 

• Urd^ b Old Saxon, sig^ks **he who provides food ; ** sHgni^r, hi the Latin of tht 
Middle ages, signifies *' tha anSBat,** tha head or chief of aie Sock. 
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on coiisciences; all that constitutes a well-founded army, the 
legitimate ascendency of officers, the justified trust of soldiers, 
the daily interchange of mutual obligations, the conviction of 
each being useful to all and that the chiefe are the most useful of 
all, is wanting to it How could we encounter this conviction in 
an army whose staff-officers have no other occupation but to dine 
out, to display their epiulettes and to receive double pay ? Long 
before the final crash France is in a state of dissolution, and she 
is in a state of dissolution because the priviiegtd classes had ^r- 
gotten their characters z& public men. 
8 
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CHAPTER I. 

Tm PRINaPLK OF SOCIAL HABITS UNDBR THB ANCIBlfT ftXOUfB.-^'nM 

Conrt and a life of pomp and parade. — I. The physical aspect and the 
moral character of Versailles. — II. The king's household. — Its offidali 
and expenses. — His military family, his stable, kennel, chapel, attendants, 
table, chamber, wardrobe, outhouses, furniture, journeys. — III. The soci- 
ety of the king. — Officers of the household. — Invited guests. — IV. Th^ 
king's occupations. — Rising in the morning, mass, dipner, walks, hunting, 
supper, play, evening receptions —He is always on parade and in com 
pany. — V. Diversions of the royal fiunily and of the court. — Louis XV.— 
Louis XVI. — VI. Other similar lives. — Princes and princesses. — Seigniors 
of the court. ^Financiers and parvenues. — ^Ambassadors, minUters, govern- 
ors, general officers. — VII. Prelates, seigniors and minor provincial nobles. 
— *The feudal aristocracy transformed into a drawing-room group. 

A MILITARY Staff on furlough for a century and more, around a 
commander-in-chief who gives fashionable entertainments is the 
principle and summary of the habits of society under the ancient 
£6gime. Hence, if we seek to comprehend them, we must first 
study them at their centre and their source, that is to say, in the 
coiut itself. Like the whole ancient regime the court is the 
empty form, the surviving adornment of a military institution, 
the causes of which have disappeared while the effects remain, 
custom surviving utility. Formerly, in the early times of feudal- 
ism, in the companionship and simplicity of the camp and the cas- 
Ue, the nobles served the king with their own hands, one providing 
for his house, another bringing a dish to his table, another disrob- 
ing him at night, and another looking after his falcons and honet 
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Still later, under Richelieu and during the Fronde,^ amid the 
sudden attacks and the rude exigencies of constant danger they 
constitute the garrison of his hotel, forming an armed escort for 
him, and a retinue of ever-ready swordsmen. Now as formerly 
they are equally assiduous around his person, weariug their 
swords, awaiting a word, and eager to do his bidding, while tliose 
of highest rank seemingly perform domestic service in his house- 
hrld. Pompous parade, however, has been substituted for effi- 
cient surface ; they are elegant adornments only, and no longer 
useful instrumentalities ; they act along with the king who is him- 
idf an actor, their persons serving as royal decoration. 

r I. 

It must be admitted that the decoration is successful, and, that 
since the fStes of the Italian Renaissance, more magnificent 
displays have not been seen. Let u? follow the file of carriages 
which, firom Paris to Versailles, rolls steadily along like a river. 
Certain horses called ^*^iUs enragh^* fed in a particular way, go 
and come in three hours.' One feels, at the first glance, as if he 
were in a city of a particular stamp, suddenly erected and at one 
stroke, like a prize-medal for a special purpose, of which only one 
ts made, its form being a thing apart as well as its origin and use. 
In vain is it one of the largest cities of the kingdom, with its 
population of eighty thousand souls ; ' it is filled, peopled, and 
occupied by the life of a single man ; it is simply a royal residence, 
arranged entirely to provide for the wants, the pleasures, the 
service, the guardianship, the society, the display of a king. 
Here and there, in comers and aroimd it, are inns, stalls, tavemSi 
hoveb for laborers and for drudges, for dilapidated soldiers and 
accessory menials; these tenements necessarily exist, since 
mechanicians are essen^'al to the most magnificent apotheosis 



I "Mteoifes de Laporte" (1639). "^M. (TEpenioa came to Bordeaux, where be 
HU Kmmmrr very QL He risted him regukriy erery morntng; having two hnadrad 
goaids to aooompany him to the door of hia chamber." " Mteioiret de Rets.** ** WeoMM 
10 the aiufience, M. de Beaufort and mysd^ with a corpa of nobles wUdi might aaab« 
three hundred geademen ; MM. the f rinoea had with them nearly a »K*iM— .»^ gendomoB." 
All the memoin of die time show 00 svery page Jmt these escorts were nnriasaij to ■■hi 
arrepd sudden attacks. 

• Meraer, -Tablean de Paris." DC. 3. 

•Leroi, *' Histoire de Venailles," II. ai. (70^000 find popolatkn aad 10^000 Somi^ p«^ 
to the registen of the mayonlty.) 
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The rest, however, consists of sumptuous hotels and edifice^ 
sculptured fa9ades, cornices and balustrades, monumental stair- 
ways, seigniorial architecture, regularly spaced and disposed, as in 
a procession, around the vast and grandiose palace where all this 
terminates. Here are the fixed abodes of the noblest families ; to 
the right of the palace are the hdtels de Bourbon, d'Ecquervilly, 
de la Tr^moille, de Cond6, de Maurepas, de Bouillon, d'Eu, de 
Noailles, de Penthi^vre, de Livry, du Comte de la Marche, de 
Broglie, du Prince de Tingry, d'Orl^uis, de Chatillon, de Villerry, 
d'Harcourt, de Monaco; on the left are the pavilions d'0rl6ans, 
d'Harcoun, the hdtels de Chevreuse, de Babelle, de I'Hdpital, 
d'Antin, le Dangeau, de Pontchartrain — ^no end to their enume- 
ration. Add to these those of Paris, all those which, ten leagues 
around, at Sceaux, at G6nevilliers, at Brunoy, at Ile-Adam, at 
Rancy, at Saint-Ouen, at Colombes, at Saint-Germain, at Marly, 
at Bellevue, in countless places, form a crown of architectural 
flowers, fit)m which daily issue as many gilded wasps to shine and 
buzz about Versailles, the centre of all lustre and affluence. 
About a hundred of these are " presented *' each year, men and 
women, which makes about two or three thousand in all ; * this 
forms the king's society, the ladies who courtesy before him, and 
the seigniors who accompany him in his carriage ; their hoteb are 
near by, or within reach, so as to fill his drawing-room or his 
antechamber at all hours. 

A drawing-room like this calls for proportionate dependencies ; 
the hotels and buildings at Versailles devoted to the private 
service of the king and his attendants number by hundreds. No 
human existence since that of the Caesars has so spread itself out 
in the simshine. In the Rue des Reservoirs we have the old 
Qotel and the new one of the governor of Versailles, the hotel 
if the tutor to the children of the Comte d'Artois, the ward- 
lube of the crown, the building for the dressing-rooms and 
gieen-rooms of the actors who perform at the palace, with the 
stables belonging to Monsieur. In the Rue des Bon-Enfants are 
the hotel of the keeper of the wardrobe, the lodgings for the 
fountain-men, the hotel of the officers of the Comtesse de Pro 
vence. In the Rue de la Pompe, the hotel of the grand-provost, 
the Duke of Orleans's stables, the hotel of the Comte d'Artois*! 



> Wairoqitier, **Etat de k Fkaaoe** (1769). The lial of pcnoM pwicnm d at court b» 
VMB iyi9 mmI 1769, cwnftut 463 men aad 414 woaen. VoL IL pw %%%. 
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guardsmen, the queen's stables, the pavilion des Sources. In the 
Rue Satory the Comtesse d'Artois's stables. Monsieur's English 
garden, the king's ice-houses, the riding-hall of the king's light- 
horseguards, the garden belonging to the hotel of the treasurers 
of the buildings. Judge of other streets by these four. One 
cannot take a hundred steps without encountering some accessory 
of the palace, — the hotel of the staff of the body-guard, the hotel 
of the staff of light-horseguards, the immense hotel of the body- 
guard itseli^ the hotel of the gendarmes of the guard, the hotel 
of the grand wolf-huntsman, of the grand falconer, of the grand 
huntsman, of the grand-master, of the commandant of the 
canal, of the comptroller-general, of the superintendent of the 
buildings, and of the chancellor; buildings devoted to falconry, 
and the vol de cabimty to boar-himting, to the grand kennel, to 
the duphin kennel, to the kennel for untrained dogs, to the court 
carriages, to shops and storehouses connected with amusements, 
to the great stable and the little stables, to other stables in the 
Rue de Limoges, in the Rue Royale, and in the Avenue Saint- 
Cloud ; to the king's vegetable garden comprising twenty-nine 
gardens and four terraces ; to the great habitation occiipied by 
two thousand persons, with other tenements called " Louises'* 
in which the king assigned temporary or permanent lodgings, 
•^words on paper render no physical impression of the physi- 
cal enormity. 

At the present day nothing remains of this old Versailles, 
mutilated and appropriated to other uses, but fragments, which 
nevertheless, go and see. Observe those three avenues meeting 
at the great square, two hundred and forty feet broad and twenty- 
four hundred long, and not too large for the gathering crowds, 
the display, the blinding velocity of the escorts in full speed and 
of the carriages running ''at death's door;"^ observe the two 
stables facing the chateau with their railings one himdred and 
ninety-two feet long, costing in 1682, three millions, that is to 
tay, fifteen miUions to-day; so ample and beautiful that, even 
under Louis XIV. himself, they sometimes served as a cavalcade 
circus for the princes, sometimes as a theatre, and sometimes 
as a ball-room; then let the eye follow the development of the 
gigantic semi-circular square which, fix>m railing to railing ano 
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from court to court, ascends and slowly decreases, at first be 
tween the hotels of the ministers and then between the twc 
colossal wings, terminating in the ostentatious fiame of the mar- 
ble court where pilasters, statues, pediments, and multiplied and 
accumulated ornaments, story above story, carry the majestic reg- 
ularity of their lines and the overcharged mass of their decora- 
tion up to the sky. According to a bound manuscript bearing 
the arms of Mansart, the palace cost 153,000,000, that is to say, 
about 750,000,000 fiancs of to-day:^ when a king aims at im- 
posing display this is the cost of his lodgmg. Now turn the eye 
to the other side, towards the gardens, and this self-display be- 
comes the more impressive. The parterres and the park are, 
again, a drawing-room in the open air; there is nothing natural 
of natiure here; she is put in order and rectified wholly with 
a view to society; this is no place to be alone and to relax 
oneself, but a place for promenades and the exchange of polite 
salutations. Those formal groves are walls and hangings; those 
shaven yews are vases and lyres. The parterres are flowering 
carpets. In those straight, rectilinear avenues the king with his 
cane in his hand, groups around him his entire retinue. Sixty 
ladies in brocade dresses, expanding into skirts measuring twenty- 
four feet in drcmnference, easily find room on the steps of the 
staircases.' Those verdant cabinets afibrd shade for a princely 
collation. Under that circular portico, all the seigniors enjoying 
the privilege of entering it witness together the play of a new 
jet d^eau. Their coimterparts greet them even in the maible 
and bronze figures which people the paths and basins, in the 
dignified face of an Apollo, in the theatrical air of a Jupiter, in 
the worldly ease or studied nonchalance of a Diana or a Venus. 
The stamp of the court, deepened through the joint efforts of 
lodety for a century, is so strong that it is graven on each detail 
as on the whole, and on material objects as on matters of the 
intellect. 

1 t53b*8s,8a7 thriM, lo tonii 3 denien. "SooTenind'tiii pagedelaoourde Louis XVL," 
^ tlie Omnt d*H6saoques, p. 149. In 1690^ before the diapel and theatre were constructed, 
k had abeady cost 100^000,000^ (St Simon, XII. 5x4. Memoirs of Blaiinier, clerk of die 
king's bttiUings. ) 

* Museum of Engravings, National library. " Histoire de France par estampes,**/cMAii 
•■d particularly the plans and views of Versailles, by Avelne, also, "the drawing of a col 
girea by M. le Prinoo in the Labytintk of ChantiDy \ug. a^^ 1687. 
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11. 

The foregoing is but the framework ; before 1789 it was coiu 
pletdy filled up. ^ You have seen nothing," says Chateaubriand, 
** if you have not seen the pomp of Versailles, even after the dis 
banding of the king's household; Louis XIV. was always there." ^ 
It is a swarm of liveries, imiforms, costumes and equipages as 
brilliant and as varied as in a picture. I should be glad to have 
lived eight days in this society. It was made expressly to be 
painted, being specially designed for the pleasiur of the eye, 
like an operatic scene. But how can we of to-day imagine peo- 
ple for whom life was wholly operatic ? At that time a grandee 
was obliged to live in great state; his retinue and his trappings 
formed a part of his personality ; he fails in doing himself justice 
if these are not as ample and as splendid as he can make them; 
he would be as much mortified at any blank in his household as 
we with a hole in our coats. Should he make any curtailment 
he would decline in reputation ; on Louis XVI. undertaking re- 
forms the court says that he acts like a bourgeois. When a 
prince or princess becomes of age a household is formed for them ; 
when a prince marries a household is formed for his wife ; and by 
a household it must be understood that it is a pompous display 
of fifteen or twenty distinct services, — stables, a himting-train, a 
chapel, a faculty, the bedchamber and the wardrobe, a chamber 
of disbursements, a table, pantry, kitchen, and wine-cellars, a 
fiuitery, 2^fourrihre^ a common kitchen, a cabinet, a council;' she 
would feel that she was not a princess without all this. There 
are 274 appointments in the household of the Due d'Orl&ms, 
aio in that of Mesdames, 68 in that of Madame Elisabeth, 239 
in that of the Comtesse d'Artois, 256 in that of the Comtesse de 
Provence and 496 in that of the Queen. When the formation of 
a household for Madame Royale, one month old, is necessary, 
** the queen," writes the Austrian ambassador, '' desires to aup- 
prebs a baneftd indolence, a useless affluence of attendants and 
every practice tending to give birth to sentiments of pride. In 
spite of the said retrenchment the household of the young pr&i- 
cess is to consist of nearly eighty persons destined to the sole 



* McoMifB, L MI. He was prcMnted at court Febnuoy \% X787. 

• For chcM detafli ct Warroqnier, voL L pmuhm, Archires impoiala, Q, 7x0 Mr, te 
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service of her Royal Highness." * The civil household of Mon 
sieur comprises 420 appointments, his militar}' household, 179, 
that of the Comte d'Axtois 237 and his civil household 456. 
Three-fourths of them are for display; with their embroideries 
and laces, their unembarrassed and polite expression, their atten- 
tive and discreet air, their easy way of saluting, walking and 
smiling, they appear well in an antechamber placed in lines, or 
scattered in groups in a gallery ; I should have liked to contem- 
plate even the stable and kitchen array, the figiu-es filling up the 
backgroimd of the picture. By these stars of inferior magnitude 
we may judge of the splendor of the royal sun. 

The king must have guards, infantry, cavalry, body-guards, 
French guardsmen, Swiss guardsmen. Cent Suisses^ light-hoise- 
guards, gendarmes of the guard, gate-guardsmen, in all, 9,050 
men,' costing annually 7,68 1,000^ livres. Four companies of the 
French guard, and two of the Swiss guard parade every day in 
the court of the ministers between the two railings, and when the 
king issues in his carriage to go to Paris or Fontainebleau the 
spectacle is magnificent Four trumpeters in fix)nt and four 
behind, the Swiss guards on one side and the French guards 
on the other, form a line as far as it can reach.' The Cent 
Suisses march ahead of the horsemen in the costume of the 
sixteenth century, wearing the halberd, ruff, plumed hat and the 
ample parti-colored striped doublet; alongside of these are the 
provost-guard with scarlet facings and gold frogs, and compa- 
nies of yeomanry bristling with gold and silver. The officers of 
the various corps, the trumpeters and the musicians, covered with 
gold and silver lace, are drizzling to look at; the kettledrum 
suspended at the saddle-bow, overcharged with painted and 
gilded ornaments, is a curiosity for a glass case; the negro 
cymbal-player of the French guards resembles the sultan of a 
iairy-tale. Behind the carriage and alongside of it trot the 
body-guards, with sword and carbine, wearing red breeches, high 
black boots, and a blue coat sewn with white embroidery, all of 

> Maik Antoinette, "Conespondance lecrtte," by d'Arneth and Geflfroy, III. 993. Lettai 
of Mercy, January as, 1779. Wanroquier, in 1789, mentioos only fifteen places in the houa^ 
bold of M a d a me Rosrale. This, akmK with other indicariont, shows the inadequacy ol 
oAdal statements. 

• The number aaoertainable after the reductions of X775 and 1776^ and before those of 1787 
See WaiToquier, toL I. Necker, "Administration des Finances,'* II. 1x9. 

* "La Maiaon du Roi en 1766,* colored engraTings in the Mnsaaai ef Ibciavuifli. 
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tbem unquestkuiable gentlemen ; there were twelve hundred of 
these selected among the nobles and according to size; among 
them are the guards de la mamche^ sdU more intimate, who at 
church and on ceremonial occasions, in white doublets starred with 
silver and gold ^>angles, holding their damascene partisans in 
dieir handSy always remain standing and turned towards the king 
'^•o IS to see his person from all sides. " Thus is his protecdrc 
ensured. Being a gentleman the king is a cavalier and he must 
have a suitable staJ>le,^ i»SS7 horses. 217 vehicles, 1,458 men 
whom he clothes, the liveries costing 540,000 francs a year; 
besides these there were 20 tutors and sub-tutors, almoners, 
professors, cooks, and valets to govern, educate and serve the 
pages; and again about thirty physicians, apothecaries, nurses for 
the sick, intendants, treasurers, workmen, and licensed and paid 
merchants for the accessories of the service; in all more than 
1,500 men. Horses to the amount of 250,000 francs are pur- 
chased yearly, and there are stock- stables in Limousin and in 
Normandy to draw on for supplies. 287 horses are exercised 
daily in the two riding-halls; there are 443 saddle-horses in the 
small stable, 437 in the large one, and these are not sufficient 
for the "vivacity of the service." The whole cost 4,600,000 
livres in 1775, which sum reaches 6,200,000 livres in 1787.* 
Still another spectacle should be seen with one's own eyes,— 
the pages,' the grooms, the laced pupils, the silver-button 
pupils, the boys of the little livery in silk, the instrumentalists 
and the mounted messengers of the stable. The use of the horse 
is a feudal art; no luxury is more natural to a man of quality. 
Think of the stables at Chantiliy which are palaces. To convey 
an idea of a well-educated and genteel man he was then called 



nationaVt, O', 738. Report by M. Tesaer (1780), 00 the large and MsaB 
Tbe queen's tf bin oompffise 75 vehicles and 330 hones. These are the veritabli 
fifores taken fittm secret mannsrriy reports, showing the inadequacy of official st«tea«Dts 
Tbe Versailles Almanach of 1775 fer inslancr, states that there were only 335 n«cn In tht 
■tables while we see that tn reJtty the number was four or five times as many. "Previous 
tr %i. ^ reforms, savs a witness, I bdaeve that die number of the king's horses amoontad 
10 yfica.** (D'H^socques. "Souvenirs d*un page de Louts XVI.,** p. lav.) 

* " La Maisoo du Roi jufttifi6e par un soldat dtoyen,** (17S6) acoor£ng to — f—^mi 
pabfished by the government '* La future maisoadu roi** (1790). "The two stables coal 
fai 1786, the larger one 4,907,606 livres, and the smaller 3,509,40a Kvres, a total of 7,7x7,038 
fvrcs, of which 486,546 livres were for the purdiase of horses.** 

* " On my arrival at Venaflles (1786), there were 150 pages not iackacfing dwoe of dw 
of the blood who Kvod at P^oia. A page's coat ooil 1,500 Kvres, (crfaMoa v«b«i 

with gold oa all the ■sams, aad a hat with foather aad Spanish poiat ko^l" 
lyiliiiacqiiei, 9ii, tta. 
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*' an accomplished cavalier ; *' in fact, his importance was fully 
manifest only when he was in the saddle, on a blood-horse like 
himself. Another genteel taste, the effect of the preceding, ia 
the chase. It costs the king from 1,100,000 to 1,200,000 livres i 
year, and requires 280 horses besides those t>f the two stables. A 
mjre varied or more complete equipment could not be imagined, 
— « pack of hounds for the boar, another for the wolf, anothei 
for the roe-buck, a cast, (of hawks) for the crow, a cast for the 
magpie, a cast for merlins, a cast for hares, a cast for the fields. 
In 1783, 179,194 livres are expended for feeding horses and 
53,412 livres for feeding dogs.' The entire territory, ten leagues 
around Paris, is a game-preserve; ''not a gun could be fired there; ' 
accordingly the plains are seen covered with partridges accus- 
tomed to man, quietly picking up the grain and never stirring as 
he passes." Add to this the princes' captainries extending as far 
as Villers-Cotterets and Orleans; these form an almost continu- 
ous circle around Paris, thirty leagues in circumference where 
game, protected, replaced and multiplied, swarms for the pleasure 
of the king. The park of Versailles alone forms an enclosiur of more 
than ten leagues. The forest of Rambouillet embraces 25,000 
arpents (30,000 acres). Herds of seventy-five and eighty stags 
are encountered aroimd Fontainebleau. No true hunter could 
read the minute-book of the chase without feeling an impulse of 
envy. The wolf-hounds run twice a week and they take forty 
wolves a year. Between 1743 and 1744 Louis XV. runs down 
6,400 stags. Louis XVI. writes August 30th, 1781: ''Killed 460 
pieces to-day." In 1780 he brings down 20,534 pieces; in 178 1, 
20,291; in fourteen years, 189,251 pieces, besides 1,254 stags, 
while boars and bucks are proportionate; and it must be noted 
that this is all done by his own hand since his parks approach 
his houses. 

Such is, in fine, the character of a " well-appointed household,'* 
that is to say, provided with its dependencies and services. 
Everything is within reach ; it is a complete world in itself and 
self-sufficing. One exalted being attaches to and gathers around 
it, with universal foresight and minuteness of detail, every ap- 

* Aidihr«t narionalft, O*, 776. Memoria. <ra dw htmtiiig-tnin between 1760 and 1799 and 
eipedaOy the report of 17M. 

•Meider, '«Tablean<toPvia.''voLLpizx; T.pite. lyHdiecqim, «ML a3>. ''J< 
wri 4a Lodi XVL" publiehed br Nioolan«9t,/cMA«. 
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purtenance it employs or can possibly employ. Each prince, 
each princess thus has a professional faculty and a chapel ;^ il 
would not answer for the almoner who says mass or the doctci 
who looks after their health to be obtained outside. So much 
stronger is the reason that the king should have ministrants of 
this stamp; his chapel embraces seventy-five almoners, chaplains, 
confessors, masters of the oratory, clerks, annoimcers, carpet- 
bearers, choristers, copyists, and composers of sacred n:!]sic; 
hb faculty is composed of forty-eight physicians, surgeons, apotb 
ecaries, oculists, operators, bone-setters, disdlleis, chiropodist? 
and spagyrists (a species of alchemists). We must still note his de- 
partment of prof^me music consisting of cne himdred and twen- 
ty-eight vocalists, dancers, instrumentalists, d^ectors and superin- 
tendents ; his Ubrary corps of forty-three keepers, readers, inter- 
preters, engravers, medallists, geographers, binders and printers ; 
the stafi* of ceremonial display, sixty-two heralds, sword-bearen, 
ushers and musicians ; the staff of housekeepers consisting of six- 
ty-eight marshals, guides And commissaries. I omit other services 
in haste to reach the most important, — that of the table, a fine 
house and good housekeeping being known by the table. 

There are three sections of the table service;* the first for the 
king and his younger children; the second, called the little ordi- 
nary, for the table of the grand-master, the grand-chamberlain and 
the princes and princesses living with the king ; the third, called 
the great ordinary, for the grand-master's second table, that of 
the butlers of the king's household, the almoners, the gentlemen 
in waiting, and that of the valets-de-chambre^ in all three hun- 
dred and eighty-three officers of the table and one hundred and 
three waiters at an expense of 2,177,771 livres; besides this 
there are 389,173 livres appropriated to the table of Madame 
Elisabeth, and 1,093,547 livres for that of Mesdames, the total 
heing 3,660,491 livres for the table. The wine-merchant fur- 
nished wine to the amount of 300,000 firancs per annum, and 



■ Warroquier, toL L fat tim . Hou»eh oM of the Queen : for the chapd •• ptrrmt , dw 
iicnlty 6. That of Moofieur, the chapel aa, the fiioilty ai. That of Madame, tht chapd 
tOt the &culty 9. That of the Comte d* Artois, the chapel ao» the fiiculty aS. That of the 
Comtease d'Artcrii, the chapel 19, the fiiMulty 17. That of the Diu d'0ri6aiiai tht chaptb 
6^ the fiKtilty 19. 
• Archhres nadotiales, O*, 738. Report by M. Metnaid de Chois]r> (Mardi, 1780). They 
a reform (August 17, 1780). "La Maiaoo du roijustifite'' (1789), pi a4. In 1788 te 

of the table are reduced to •t870»999 IhrrM, of whidi 600,000 Hrrea an 
to Ifeadamea frv their I 
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the purveyor game, meat and fish at a cost of i ,000,000 livres 
Only to fetch water from Ville-d'Avray and to convey servants, 
waiters and provisions required fifty horses hired at the rate of 
70,591 francs per annum. The privilege of the royal princes 
and princesses " to send to the bureau for fish on fast days when 
not residing regularly at the court " amounts in 1778, to 175,1x6 
livres. On reading in the Almanach the titles of the office- 
holders we see a Gargantua's feast spread out before us, the 
formal hierarchy of the kitchens, so many grand officials of the 
table, — ^the buders, comptrollers and comptroller-pupils, the 
clerks and gentlemen of the pantry, the cup-bearers and carvers, 
the officers and equerries of the kitchen, the chiefe, assistants and 
head-cooks, the ordinary scullions, turnspits and cellarers, the 
common gardeners and salad gardeners, laimdry servants, pas- 
try-cooks, plate-changers, table-setters, crockery-keepers, and 
broach-bearers, the buder of the table of the head-buder, — an 
entire procession of broad-braided backs and imposing round 
bellies, with grave countenances,which, with order and conviction, 
exercise their functions before the saucepans and around the 
buffets. 

One step more and we enter the sanctuary, the king's apart- 
ment Two principal dignitaries preside over this and each has 
under him about a hundred subordinates. On one side is the 
grand chamberlain with his first gendemen of the bedchamber, 
the pages of the bedchamber, their governors and instructors, 
the ushers of the antechamber, with the four first vaiets-de- 
chambre in ordinary, sixteen special valets serving in turn, his 
regular and special cloak-bearers, his barbers, upholsterers, 
watch-menders, waiters and porters; on the other hand is the 
gi md-master of the wardrobe, with the masters of the wardrobe 
ai d the valets of the wardrobe regular and special, the ordinary 
trunk-carriers, mall-bearers, tailors, laundry servants, starchers, 
vid common waiters, with the gentlemen, officers and secretaries 
in ordinary of the cabinet, in all 198 persons for domestic service, 
like so many domestic utensils for every personal waut or as 
sumptuous pieces of furniture for the decoration of the apart- 
ment. Some of them fetch the mall and the balls, others hold 
the mantle and cane, others comb the king's hair and dry him 
off after a bath, others dri\e the mules which transport his bed, 
others watch his pet greyhounds in his room, others fold, put on 
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imd tie his cnTat, and otheis fetch and cairj off his easjr chair.' 
Some there are whose sc^e business it is to fill a COTner which 
most not be left empty. Certainly, with re^)ect to ease of 
deportment and appearance these are the most coospioioiis of 
kll; being so close to the master they are mider obligaticm to 
^ipear wdl; in such proximity their bearing must not create a 
dncord. 

Such is the king's househc^ and I have only described one 
of his residences. He has a dozen of them besides VersaiDeSy 
great and small, — ^Marly, the two Trianons, la Muette, Meodcm, 
Choisy, Saint-Hubert, Saint-^^ermain, Fcmtainebleau, Compi^ne, 
Saint-Qoud, Rambouillet,' widiout counting the Louvre, the 
Tufleries and Chamboid, widi their parks and hunting-grounds, 
their governors, inspectois, comptrollers, concierges, fbuntain- 
tendeis, gardeners, sweepers, scrubbers, mole-catchers, wood- 
rangers, mounted and loot-guards, in all more than a thousand 
persons. Naturally he entertains, plans and builds, and, in this 
way e]q)ends three or four millions per annmn.' Naturally, also, 
he repairs and renews his furniture; in 177S, which is an 
average year, this costs him 1*936,853 livres. Naturally, also, 
lie takes his guests along widi him and defrays their expenses, 
ihey and their attendants; at Choisy, in 1780, diere are sixteen 
tables with three hundred and forty-five seats besides the dis- 
tributions; at Saint-Qoud, in 1735, there are twenty-six tables; 
^an excursion to Marly of twenty-one days is a matter of 120, 000 
livres extra expense;" the excursion to F<mtaind)leatt has cost 
as much as 400,000 and 500,000 livres. His removals, cm the 
average, cost half a million and more per annum.^ To complete 
our idea of this immense pan^emalia it must be borne in 
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mind that the artisans and merchants belonging to these van* 
ous oflScial bodies are obliged, through the privileges they en- 
joy, to follow the court "on its journeys that it may be provided 
on the spot with apothecaries, armorers, gunsmiUis, seller? of 
silkei: and woollen hosiery, butchers, bakers, embroiderers, publi 
cans, cobblers, belt-makers, candle-makers, hatters, pork-dealers, 
surgeons, shoemakers, curriers, cooks, pinkers, gildexr and en- 
gravers, spur-makers, sweetmeat-dealers, furbishers, old-clothes 
brokers, glove-perfumers, watchmakers, booksellers, linen-drapers, 
wholesale and retail wine-dealers, carpenters, coarse-jewelry 
haberdashers, jewellers, parchment-makers, dealers in trimmings, 
chicken-roasters, fish-dealers, purveyors of hay, straw and oats, 
hardware-sellers, saddlers, tailors, gingerbread and starch-dealers, 
fruiterers, dealers in glass and in violins.'*^ One might call it 
an oriental court which, to be set in motion, moves an entire 
world : " when it begins to move one has to take the post in 
advance to go anywhere." The total is near 4,000 persons for the 
king's civil household, 9,000 to 10,000 for his military household, 
at least 2,000 for those of his kindred, in all 15,000 individuals, 
at an expense of forty and fifty millions livres, which would 
be equal to double the amount to-day and which, at that time» 
constituted one-tenth of the public revenue.* We have here the 
central figure of the monarchical show. However grand an(f 
costly it may be, it is only proportionate to its purpose, since th^ 
court is a public institution and the aristocracy, with nothing to 
do, devotes itself to filling up the king's drawing-room. 

III. 
Two causes maintain this affluence, one the feudal form stiU 
preserved, and the other the new centralization just introduced, 

> Warroquier, vol I. ttid, "Marie Antoinette," by d'Arneth and Gefn^. Letter of 
MoKy, Sept 16^ 1773. "The multitude of people of rarioua occupatioL* cjcwuig the 
Uikg 00 hu timTds resembles the progress of an army." 

s The dvil households of the king, queen, and Mme. Elisabeth, of Mesdames, and Mme. 
Royaler a5,7oo,ooa To the king's brothers and sisters-in-law, 8,040,00a The king's 
mifitary household, 7,681,000^ (Necker, " Compte-rendu," II. 119). From 1774 to 1788 the 
•jqjMnditure on the households of the king and hu family varies from 33 to 36 millions, no* 
Including the military household, (" La Maiaon du roi justifide "). In 1 789 the households of 
dw king; queen, Dauphin, royal children and of Mesdames, cost a5,ooo,ooa Those ol 
Monsieiir and Madame, 3,656,000 ; those of the Cotmt and Countess d'Artois, 3,656,000 ; 
thoie of the Dukes de Ban and d'Angoulteie, 700^000; salaries continued to persons fcr 
BMriy in the princes* servke^ aa8,ooa The total is 33,240,000. To this must be added the 
king's military household and two millions in the princes' appanages. (A general acooonl 
of fixed incomes and expenditure on the fint of May, 1789, rmdered by tke **««<—' of 
to the ooomlttee on finanoM of the Nadoiial Assembly.) 
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one pladng the royal service in the hands of the nobles, and the 
other converting the nobles into place-hunters. 

Through the duties of the palace the highest nobility live 
with the king, residing under his roof; the grand-almoner is 
M. de Montmorency-Laval, bishop of Metz; the first almoner 
b M. de Bussu6jouls, bishop of Senlis; the grand-master of 
France is the Prince de Cond6; the first royal butler is the 
Comte d'Escars; the second is the Marquis de Montdragon; 
the master of the pantry is the Duke de Brissac; the chief cup- 
bearer is the Marquis de Vemeuil ; the chief carver is the Mar- 
quis de la Chesnaye; the first gentlemen of the bedchamber are 
the Dues de Richelieu, de Durfort, de Villequier, and de Fleury ; 
the grand-master of the wardrobe is the Due de la Roche- 
foucauld-Liancourt ; the masters of the wardrobe are the Comte 
de Boisgelin and the Marquis de Chauvelin ; the captain of the 
fsdconry is the Chevalier du Forget; the captain of the boar- 
hunt is the Marquis d'Ecquevilly ; the superintendent of 
edifices is the Comte d'Angevillier ; the grand-equerry is the 
Prince de Lambesc; the master of the hounds is the Due de 
Penthi^vre; the grand-master of ceremonies is the Marquis de 
Br^e ; the grand-master of the household is the Marquis de la 
Suze ; the captains of the guards are the Dues d'Agen, de Vil- 
lery, de Brissac, d'Aguillon, and de Biron, the Princes de Poix, 
de Luxembourg and de Soubise ; the provost of the hotel, is the 
Marquis de Tourzel ; the governors of the residences and cap- 
tains of the chase are the Due de Noailles, Marquis de Champ- 
cenetz. Baron de Champlost, Due de Coigny, Comte de Modena, 
Comte de Montmorin, Due de Laval, Comte de Brienne, Due 
d'Orl6ans, and the Due de G^vres.^ All these seigniors are the 
king's necessary intimates, his permanent guests and generally 
hereditary, dwelling under his roof, in close and daily intercourse 
with him since they are ''his folks" (gtnsj^ and perform domestic 
lervice about his person. Add to these their equals, as noble 
and nearly as numerous, dwelling with the queen, with Mes- 
dames, with Mme. Elisabeth, with the Comte and Comtesse dr 
Provence and the Comte and Comtesse d'Artois. And these 
are only the heads of the service; i^ below them in rank and 



> Wanoquier, Md. (1769) toL L, 
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office, I count the titular nobles I find, among others, 68 al- 
moners or chaplains, 170 gentlemen of the bedchamber or ic 
waiting, 117 gentlemen of the stable or of the hunting-train, 
148 pages, 1 14 titled ladies in waiting, besides all the officers^ 
even to the smallest of the military household, without counting 
1,400 ordinary guards who, verified by the genealogist, are ad- 
mitted by virtue of their tide to pay their court.* Such is the 
fixed body of recruits for the royal receptions; the distinctive 
trait of this regime is the conversion of its servants into guests, 
the drawing-room being filled firom the anteroom. 

Not that the drawing-room needs to be filled in this manner. 
Being the source of all preferment and of every favor, it is nat- 
ural that it should overflow ; in our levelling society, that of an 
insignificant deputy, or of a mediocre journalist, or of a fashion- 
able woman, is full of courtiers under the name of fiiends and 
visitors. Moreover, here, to be present is an obligation ; it might 
be called a continuation of ancient feudal homage ; the staff of 
nobles is maintained as the retinue of its bom general. In the 
language of the day, it is called " paying one's duty to the king.*' 
Absence, in the sovereign's eyes, would be a sign of independence 
as well as of indifference, while submission as well as assiduity is 
his due. In this respect we must study the institution from the 
beginning. Tlie eyes of Louis XIV. glance around at every 
moment, "on arising or retiring, on passing into his apart- 
ments, in his gardens, . . . nobody escapes, even those who 
hoped they were not seen ; it was a demerit with some, and the 
most distinguished, not to make the court their ordinary sojourn, 
to others to come to it but seldom, and certain disgrace to those 
who never, or nearly never, came."* Henceforth, the main 
thing, for the first personages in the kingdom, men and women, 
ecclesiastics and laymen, the grand afi^ir, the first duty in life, the 
true occupation, is to be at all hours and in every place under tl^e 
king's eye, within reach of his voice and of his glance. " Who- 
ever," says La Bruy^re, "considers that the king's countenance 
is the courtier's supreme felicity, that he passes his life looking on 

* The number of ligfat-honemen and of gendtumes was reduced in X775 and in X776; bo^ 
9odies were suppressed in 1787. 

* Saint-Simon, *' M^oires," XVI. 456. Thb need of being always sturounded oontinufli 
up to the last moment; in 1791, the queen exclaimed bitterly, speaking of the nobifiQr 
"when any pro.:ecding of ours displeases them diey are sulky ; no one comes to my tabb 
the king retires akne. wc have to suffer for our misfoctunes." BlmOb Campan. II. lyj. 
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it and within sight of it, will comprehend to some extent how 
to see God, constitutes the glory and happiness of the saints." 
There were at this time prodigies of voluntary assiduity and sub- 
jection. The Due de Fronsac, every morning at seven o'clock, 
in winter and in summer, stationed himself, at his father's com- 
mand, at the foot of the small stairway loading to the chapel, solely 
to shake hands with Mme. de Maint^nonon her leaving for St. 
Cyr. * "Pardon me, Madame," writa5-<!l>S-Duc de Richelieu 
to her, " the great liberty I take in presuming to send you the 
letter which I have written to the king, begging* him on my 
knees that he will occasionally allow me to pay my court to him 
at Ruel, for / would rather die than pass two months-'vfkfiout see* 
ing him,** The true courtier follows the prince as a siia<ib^ f9l- 
lows its body; such, under Louis XIV., was the Duc*d<k'la 
Rochefoucauld, the master of the hounds. " He never mi^ised- 
the king's rising or retiring, both changes of dress every day, the 
hunts and the promenades, likewise every day, for ten years in 
succession, never sleeping away from the place where the king 
rested, and yet on a footing to demand leave, — but not to stay away 
all night, for he had not slept out of Paris once in forty years, — ^but 
to go and dine away from the court, and not be present on the 
promenade." If, later, and under less exacting masters, and in 
the general laxity of the eighteenth century, this discipline is 
relaxed, the institution nevertheless subsists;' in de^ult of 
obedience, tradition, interest and amour-propre suffice for the 
people of the court. To approach the king, to be a domestic in 
his household, an usher, a cloak-bearer, a valet, is a privilege 
that is purchased, even in 1789, for thirty, forty, and a hun- 
dred thousand livres; so much greater the reason why it is a 
privilege to form a part of his society, the most honorable, the 
most useful, and the most coveted of alL In the first place, it is 
a proof of race. A man, to follow the king in the chase, and a 
woman, to be presented to the queen, must previously satisfy the 
genealogist, and by authentic documents, that his or her nobility 
goes back to the year 1400. In the next place, it ensures good 
fortune. This drawing-room is the only place within reach 

> Doc de Liris, "SouYe&in et Portnutsi," 09. Mme. de Mainuuioii, ** Corretpondance." 
* M. de V— — who was promised a king's lieutenancy or command yields it to one of 
Mae. de Pompadour's prot<Eg6^ obtaining in lieu of it the part of $X9W^ in "Taitnffi^ 
played by the setgnion before the king in the small cabinet. (Mme. de Hmimrf, s6t> 
"M.deV ^ thanked Madame as if she had made him a daks." 
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of royal favors ; accordingly, up to 1789, the great families nevei 
stjpr away from Versailles, and day and night they lay in am- 
bush. The valet of the Marshal, dc Noailles says to him one 
night on closing his curtains,/' At what hour will Monseigneui 
be awakened?" "At ten .p'olodc, if no one dies during the 
nig^t"* Old courtiers .ai^ flgain found who, "eighty years of 
age, have passed forty^ve "on their feet in the antechambers of 
the king, of the princes^ and of the ministers. . . • You have 
ouly three things to «fo," says one of them to a debutant, "speak 
well of eveiybodyj ask for every vacancy, and sit down when 
you can,'-'. H^ce, the king always has a crowd around him. 
The Comtesse du Barry says, on presenting her niece at court, 
the first bf August, 1773, "the crowd is so great at a presenta- 
.tioD, one can scarcely get through the antechambers."' In De- 
cember, 1774, at Fontainebleau, when the queen plays at her 
own table every evening, " the apartment, though vast, is never 
empty. . . . The crowd is so great that one can talk only to the 
two or three persons with whom one is playing." The fourteen 
apartments, at the receptions of ambassadors are full to over- 
flowing with seigniors and richly dressed women. On the first 
of January, 1775, the queen "counted over two hundred ladies 
presented to her to pay their court." In 1780, at Choisy, a 
table for thirty persons is spread every day for the king, another 
with thirty places for the seigniors, another with forty places for 
the officers of the guard and the eque. ries, and one with fifty for 
the officers of the bedchamber. According to my estimate, the 
king, on getting up and on retiring, on his walks, on his hunts 
at play, has always around him at least forty or fifty seigniors 
and, generally, a hundred, with as many ladies, besides his at- 
tendants on duty; at Fontainebleau, in 1756, although "there 
were neither fBtes nor ballets this year, one hundred and six ladies 
were counted." When the king holds a ^^ grand appartement^^ 
when play or dancing takes place in the gallery of mirrors, four 
or five hundred guests, the elect of the nobles and of the fashion, 

> ** Paris, Venailles et let provinoet ao cHx-huiti^me likuSiit^ IL i6c\ x68. Meid«, 
"Tableau de Paris,** IV. 15a De S6gur, •' M^oires/' I. 16. 

* " Marie Antoinette,'* by D'Anieth and Geflfroy, IL 97, ass, a8i. '*Gustave IIL** by 
GeAoy, November, 1786, bulletin of Mme. de Stafl. D'H^ecquet, ibid. 331. ArchiTCi 
■atkmalf, 0^ 736^ a letter by M. Amelot, September aa, X78a De Luynet, XV. 060^ 367; 
XVL 848. i63ladks,of which 4t are baervke, appear and courtesy to the Idng. 160 
lad wan than 100 ladies pay dwii r e d a c ts to ilia Danphin and Danphina. 
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range themselves on the benches or gather around the card and 
cavagncle tables.^ This is a spectacle to be seen, not by the im* 
agination, or through imperfect records, but with our own eyes 
and on the spot, to comprehend the spirit, the effect and tke 
triumph of mon^chical culture. In an degandy furnished house, 
the dining-room is the principal room, and never was one more 
dazzling than this. Suspended from the sculptured ceiling 
peopled with sporting cupids, descend, by garlands of flowers 
and foliage, blazing chandeliers, whose splendor is enhanced 
by the tall mirrors ; the light streams down in floods on gildings, 
diamonds, and beaming, arch physiognomies, on fine busts, 
and on the capacious, sparkling and garlanded dresses. The 
^irts of the ladies ranged in a circle, or in tiers on the benches, 
"form a rich espalUr covered with pearls, gold, silver, jewels, 
<q[)angles, flowers and finits, with their artificial blossoms, goose- 
berries, cherries, and strawberries,'' a gigantic animated bouquet 
of which the eye can scarcely support the brilliancy. There are 
no black coats, as nowadays, to disturb the harmony. With 
the hair powdered and dressed, with buckles and knots, with 
cravats and ruffles of lace, in silk coats and vests of the hues of 
fallen leaves, or of a delicate rose tint, or of celestial blue, em- 
bellisned with gold braid and embroidery, the men are as ele- 
gant as the women. Men and women, each is a selection ; thejr 
are all of the accomplished class, gifted with every grace which 
race, education, fortune, leisure and custom can bestow ; they 
are perfect of their kind. There is not a toilet here, an air of 
the head, a tone of the voice, an expression in language which 
is not a masterpiece of worldly culture, the distilled quintessence 
of all tliat is exquisitely elaborated by social art. Polished as the 
society of Pa ..is may be, it does not approach this;* compared 
with the court, it seems provincial It is said that a hundred 
thousand roses are required to make an ounce of the unique 
perfume used by Persian kings; such is this drawing-room, the 
frail vial of crvstal and gold containing the substance of a 
human vegetation. To fill it, a great aristocracy had to be 
transplanted to a hot-house and become sterile in fruit and 

• CocUa. Engnving* of a maiked ball, of a dress ball, of tfacldag aad qussa at plaf, if 
^ ialerior of a theatre (1745). Coshimrs of Moreaa (1777). MaM. da Goals, 
ire des etiqoettes," the article /ansnr. 
' ** The diflereace between the tOBC aad laafoacs of the ooort aad liia lowB WM I 

• dMtb«»«aPte»aadiheprovhwiB.'' (Da TMy, ''llfciihB^* L %$%,) 
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flovirers, and then, in the royal alembic, its pure sap is concen* 
trated into a few drops of aroma. The price is excessive, but 
only at this price can the most delicate perfumes be manufsxt 
ored. 

IV. 

An operation of this kind absorbs him who undertakes it as 
well as those who imdergo it. A nobility for useful purpcset 
is not transformed with impunity into a nobility for ornament;' 
one becomes himself a part of the show which takes the 
place of action. The king has a court which he is com- 
pelled to maintain. So much the worse if it absorbs all 
his time, his intellect, his soul, the most valuable portion 
of his active forces and the forces of the State. To be 
the master of a house is not an easy task, especially when 
five hundred persons are to be entertained ; one must 
necessarily pass his life in public and be on exhibition. 
Strictly speaking it is the life of an actor who is on the stage the 
entire day. To support this load, and work besides, required the 
temperament of Louis XIV., the vigor of his body, the extraor- 
dinary firmness of his nerves, the strength of his digestion, and 
the regularity of his habits; his successors who come after him 
grow weaiy or stagger imder the same load. But they cannot 
throw it off; an incessant, daily performance is inseparable from 
their position and it is iaiposed on them like a heavy, gilded, 
ceremonial coat. The king is expected to keep the entire aris- 
tocracy busy, consequently to make a display of himself, to pay 
back with his own person, at all hoiurs, even the most private, 
even on getting out of bed, and even in his bed. In the 
morning, at the hour named by himself beforehand,* the head 



> Tlw foDowing it as tzaunple of the compulsory faiacthrity of the noUes— a dinner of 
Queen Biarie Leeanska At Fontainebleau : " I was introduced into a supeib saloon where I 
fDond about a dosen oourtieri promenading about and a table set for as many personsi whids 
was nevertheless pcepared for but one person. . . . The queen sat down while the twehre 
oourtien took their positions in a semi-circle ten steps from the table ; I stood alongside 3* 
them imitating their deferential silence. Her Majesty began to eat very fiut, keeping be 
eyes fixed on the plate. Finding one of the dishes to her taste she returned to it» and then 
running her eye around the circle, she said : '' Monsieiur de Lowendial T " On hearing thif 
name a fine-looking man advanced, bowing, and he replied, " Madame T" "I find that 
tftts ragout b fricasee chicken.** " I believe it is, Madame.** On making this answer, in 
dte gravest manner, the marshal, retiring backwards, resumed his position, while the quean 
finished her dinner, never uttering another word and going back to her room the same way 
as she came." (Memoirs of Casenova.) 

* "Under Louis XVI., who arose at seven or eight o'ckick, the Umtr took place at bal^ 
past eleven iinlrm hunting or cerwnoniet required it eMBer." ThenkiiieMa 
9t tfrfifvi^ i^gnin in bm evening on letlrtng^ end elao dnrinif bm aejTy wmb ke 1 
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valet awakens him ; five series of persons enter in turn to perform 
their duty, and, " although very large, there are days when the 
waiting-rooms can hardly contain the crowd of courtiers. " The 
first one admitted is ^^Pentrie familitre^^^ consisting of the chil- 
dren of France, the princes and princesses of the blood, and> 
besides these, the chief physician, the chief surgeon and othet 
serviceable persons.^ Next, comes the ^^grande entrie^^ which 
comprises the grand-chamberlain, the grand-master and mastei 
of the wardrobe, the first gentlemen of the bedchamber, the 
Dukes of Orleans and Penthi^vre, some other highly i^vored 
seigniors, the ladies of honor and in waiting )f the queen, 
Mesdames and other princesses, without enumerating barbers, 
tailors and various descriptions of valets. Meanwhile spirits of 
wine are poured on the king's hands firom a service of plate, and 
he is then handed the basin of holy water; he crosses himself 
and repeats a prayer. Then he gets out of bed before all these 
people and puts on his slippers. The grand-chamberlain and 
the first gentleman hand him his dressing-gown; he puts this on 
and seats himself in the chair in which he is to put on his clothes. 
At this moment the door opens and a third group enters, which 
is the ^^entrie des brevets ;^^ the seigniors who compose this enjoy, 
in addition, the precious privilege of assisting at the ^^peHU 
caucher^^^ while, at the same moment there enters a detachment 
of attendants, consisting of the physicians and surgeons in ordi- 
nary, the intendants of the amusements, readers and others, and 
among the latter those who preside over physical requirements; 
the publicity of a royal life is so great that none of its functions 
can be exercised without witnesses. At the moment of the 
approach of the officers of the wardrobe to dress him ^he firsl 
gentleman, notified by an usher, advances to read to tne king the 
names of the grandees who are waiting at the door: this is 
the fourth entry called ^^la chambre^** and larger than thubc pre- 
ceding it; for, not to mention the cloak-bearers, gun-bearers, 
rug-bearers and other valets, it comprises most of the superior 
officials, the grand-almoner, the almoners on duty, the chaplain, 
the master of the oratory, the captain and major of the body- 
guard, the colonel-general and major of the French guards, the 
colonel of the king's regiment, the obtain of the Cent Smsses^ 
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the grand-huntsman, the grand wolf-huntsman, the grand 
provost, the grand-master and master of ceremonies, the firs 
butler, the grand-master of the pantry, the foreign ambassa- 
dors, the ministers and secretaries of state, the marshals of 
France and most of the seigniors and prelates of distinction. 
Ushers place the ranks in order and, if necessary, impose silence. 
Meanwhile the king washes his hands and begins his toilet 
Two pages remove his slippers; the grand-master of the wardrobi 
draws off his night-shirt by the right arm, and the first valet of the 
wardrobe by the left arm, and both of them hand it to an officer of 
the wardrobe, whilst a valet of the wardrobe fetches the shirt 
wrapped up in white taffeta. Things have now reached the solemn 
point, the culmination of the ceremony; the fifth entry has been 
introduced and, in a few moments, after the king has put his 
shirt on, all that is left of those who are known, with other house- 
hold officers waiting in the gallery, complete the influx. There is 
quite a formality in regard to this shirt. The honor of handing 
it is reserved to the sons and grandsons of France; in default of 
these to the princes of the blood or those legitimated ; in their 
default to the grand-chamberlain or to the first gentleman of the 
beachamber ;— the latter case, it must be observed, being very 
/are, the princes being obliged to be present at the king's Uver 
as well as the princesses at that of the queen.^ At last the shirt 
is presented and a valet carries off the old one; the first valet of 
the wardrobe and the first valet-cU-chambre hold the firesh one, 
each by a right and left arm respectively,' while two other valets, 
during this operation, extend his dressing-gown in fi-ont of him 
to serve as a screen. The shirt is now on his back and the 
toilet commences. A vaUt-de-chambre supports a mirror be- 
fore the king while two others on the two sides light it up, if 
occasion requires, with flambeaux. Valets of the wardrobe fetch 
the rest of the attire; the grand-master of the wardrobe puts the 
vest on and the doublet, attaches the blue ribbon, and clasps 
his sword around him; then a valet assigned to the cravats brings 
several of these in a basket, while the master of the wardrobe 
arranges around the king's neck that which the king selects 
After this a valet assigned to the handkerchiefs brings three oi 

> "liufe AntoiaeCte^'' hf d'Amath aod OoAoj, IL nj. 

* la an dMOfM of the ooat iIm kft am o£dM Uac fa app rop ria ted to ilia watdrobaaad 
Aa^fhtamtoilia"' 
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these ou a silver salver, while the grand master of the wardrobe 
ofifers the salver to the king who chooses one. Finally the master 
<^ the wardrobe hands to the king his hat, his gloves and his 
cane. The king then steps to the side of the bed, kneels on a 
cushion and says his prayers whilst an almoner in a low voice 
recites the orison quasumus^ dens omnipotens. This done, the 
king announces the order of the day and passes with the lesuling 
persons of his court into his cabinet where he sometimes gives 
audience. Meanwhile the rest of the company await him in th« 
gallery in order to accompany him to mass when he comes out 
Such is the lever^ a piece in five acts. Nothing could be con- 
trived better calculated to fill up the void of an aristocratic life; 
a hundred or thereabouts of notable seigniors dispose of a couple 
of hours in coming, in waiting, in entering, in defiling, in taking 
positions, in standing on their feet, in maintaining an air of 
respeot and of ease suitable to a superior class of walking gen- 
tlemen, while those best qualified are about to do the same thing 
over in the queen's apartment* The king, however, to ofi&et 
this suffers the same torture and the same inaction as he imposes. 
He also is playing a part ; all his steps and all his gestures have 
been determined beforehand; he has been obliged to arrange 
his physiognomy and his voice, never to depart firom an affiiUe 
and dignified air, to award judiciously his glances and his nods, 
to keep silent or to speak only of the chase, and to suppress his 
own thoughts, if he has any. One cannot indulge in revery, 
meditate or be absent-minded when one is before the footlights ; 
the part must have due attention. Besides, in a drawing-room 
there is only drawing-room conversation, and the master's 
thoughts, instead of being directed in a profitable channel, must 
be scattered about as if the holy water of the court. All hours 
of the day are thus occupied, except three or four in the morning^ 
during which he is at the council or in his private room; it must 

> n^) queen break£uts ia bed, and "there are ten tx tweWe persons present at thk t^icm^ 
Hon," . . . the (nuMl receptions taking place at the dressing hour. '*This receptionooa^ 
prised die princes of the blood, the caq>tains of the guards and most of the grand<ofiioera.** 
The same ceremony occurs with the rhemitc as with the king's shirt One winter daj 
Ifme. Campan offisrs the chemise to the queen when a lady of honor enters, remores her 
giores and takes the chemise in her hands. A movement at the door and the Ducheaa of 
Orleans comes in, takes off her gloves aid she receives the chemise. Another motenie l 
and it b the Comtesse d'Artois whose pnvilege it is to hand the diemke. Meaawfaite tfai 
qneen sits there shivering with her arms crossed on her breast and muttcting, ** It ia draadft^ 
what importunity ! " (Mme. Campan, IL asj; IIL 909-31^ 
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be noted, too, that on the days after his hunts, on returning home 
from Rambouillet at three o'clock in the morning, he must sleep 
the few hours he has left to him. The ambassador Mercy,^ never- 
theless, a man of close application, seems to think it sufficient; 
he, at least, thinks that *' Louis XVI. is a man of order, losing ne 
time in useless things;" his predecessor, indeed, worked much 
less, scarcely an hour a day. Three-quarters of his time is thus 
given up to show. The same retinue surrounds him when he 
puts on his boots, when he takes them off, when he changes his 
clothes to mount his horse, when he returns home to dress for 
^e evening and when he goes to his room at night to retire. 
** Every evening for six years, says a page,* either myself or one 
of my comrades, has seen Louis XVI. get into bed in public,** 
with the ceremonial just described. '' It was not omitted ten times 
to my knowledge, and then accidentally or through indisposition.** 
The attendance is yet more numerous when he dines and takes 
supper; for, besides men there are women present, duchesses 
seated on the folding-chairs, also others standing around the table. 
It is needless to state that in the evening when he plays, or gives 
a ball, or a concert, the crowd rushes in and overflows. When 
he huntSy besides the ladies on horses and in vehicles, besides 
officers of the hunt, of the guards, the equerry, the cloak-bearer, 
gun-bearer, siu'geon, bone-setter, lunch-bearer and I know not 
how many others, all the gendemen who accompany him are 
his permanent guests. And do not imagine that this suite is a 
small one ;' the day M. de Chateaubriand is presented there are 
four fresh additions, and '' with the utmost punctuality** all the 
young men of high rank jom the king's retinue two or three 
times a week. Not only the eight or ten scenes which compose 
each of these days, but again the short intervals between the 
scenes are besieged and carried. People watch for him, walk by 
his side and speak with him on his way from his cabinet to the 
chapel, between his apartment and his carriage, between his 
carriage and his apartment, between his cabinet and his dining- 
room. And still more, his life behind the scenes belongs to the 
public. If he is indisposed and broth is brought to him, if he 

> " BCarie Antainette,** by d'Anieth and Geffioy, II. aaj (August 15, 1774)- 

* lyHisecquet, Md, p. 7. 

• Doc de Lauxun, '* Mdmoires." 51. Mmc de Genlis, " Mteotres.** cfa. XII. " Gov 
"nwtfrHT. regularly on that day (Saturdav) slept at Vermilles to hunt the next day vikli 
ibekinK/' 
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ftkt *gr3amdr emtfik,"^ TaiK% the king Twembte an Mk 
wiled inr tiie ixmnmexabie urg|>en> ^eiiidi, mxm top to bottooi, 
iing to its trunk. Under £ tcgime of 'tfas stamp tbert is a wwuL 
if air ; ssne c^xening has id be tband ; Louis XV. availed him- 
idf of the diaae and of sappers ; Lonis JlVI. of ^le duse and 
of loc^-making. And I have not mentioned ^le infinite dead 
of ctiqnetxe, tiie eztxaardmarT ceremonia] of ^le state ifaincc» 
llie fifirrn, tvcntj and ^lirtT lirnigs hnsr aruuiid ^le kii^\ 
jilalffi and gJMwrh, the sacxamental izttenmces of ^le oocasicxiv 
tibe procesum of the lednne, the ai r iva l of ^ it m^ ^ /^.ecsasr 4k$ 
^fafr,** all as if in a ^aantine cr Qiingne oomt.' On Simdi^ 
tibe entire jndjfic, the pifaiic in gcnend, is admitipd, and ^lis is 
caDed the *^ gmmd cmnxri^ as mmpilrx and as soksim as a l^gb 
mass. Accardinglr. eating, drinking, getting je^ and goi^g to 
bed, is to a descendant of Lonis Xi\. , to oflaciate. ' Frederick IL, 
OB hearing an explanaiiofn of tills etiquette declared dial if be ip«r 
king of Fiance his fixst edia would be to appoint another kii^ 
to bold comt in his place. In efiect, if diere are idlers to sahne 
diere mnst be an idler to be safaited. Only one way was possi- 
ble bj wludb the mo p arch coold hare been set free and that was 
to have recast and tiazisfiKmed die French nobles aooonhng to 
die Ptoasian system into a haid-wacking ii^;iment of serviceable 
fimctiaoaries. But so long as the oomt remains what it is> dial 
tk to s^, a pompous parade and a drawing^xxxxn decoratioii, die 
Img himself most likewise fonn a diowj deooratioD of litde 
or of nooeat alL 



V. 

In short, what is the occnpatioQ of a wdl-quafified master ol 
a house ? He amuses himsdf and he amuses his guests ; under 
his roof a new pleasure-party comes off daily. Let us enume^ 
ate diose of a week. "Yesterday, Sunday," says the Due dt 
La}nes, '^I met the king going to hunt on the plain of St 
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Denis, having slept at la Muette, where he intends to reiaaio 
shooting to-day and to-morrow, and to return here on Tuesday 
or Wednesday morning to run down a stag the same day, 
Wednesday."* Two months after this, "the king," again says 
M. de Luynes, **has been himting every day of the past and of 
the present week, except to-day and on Sundays, killing, since 
the beginning, three thousand five hundred partridges." He is 
always on the road, or hunting, or passing from one residence 
to another, fix>m Versailles to Fontainebleau, to Choisy, to 
Marly, to la Muette, to Compi^gne, to Trianon, to Saint-Hubert 
to Bdlevue, to Rambouillet, and, generally, with his entiit 
court.' At Choisy, especially, and at Fontainebleau this com- 
pany all lead a merry life. At Fontainebleau "Sunday and 
Friday, play ; Monday and Wednesday, a concert in the queen's 
apartments; Tuesday and Thursday, the French comedians; 
and Saturday it is the Italians;" there is something for every 
day in the week. At Choisy, writes the Dauphine,^ " from one 
o'clock (in the afternoon) when we dine, to one o'clock at night 
we remain out. . . . After dining we play until six o'clock, after 
which we go to the theatre, which lasts imtil half-past nine 
o'clock, and next, to supper; after this, play again, until one, 
and sometimes half-past one, o'clock." At Versailles things 
are more moderate ; there are but two theatrical entertainments 
and one ball a week; but every evening there is play and 
a reception in the king's apartment, in his daughters', in his 
mistress's, in his daughter-in-law's, besides hunts and three petty 
excursions per week. Records show that, in a certain year, 
Louis XV. slept only fifty-two nights at Versailles, while the 
Austrian Ambassador well says that " his mode of living leaves 
him not an hour in the day for attention to important matters." 
As to Louis XVI., we have seen that he reserves a few hours of 
the morning; but the machine is wound up and go it must 
How can he withdraw himself from his guests and not do 

I De LoToef, IX, 73, 79^ 105 (August, X748, October, 1748). 

* Th« Uhg is at Blariy, and here is a list of the excunions he is to make before goiog tt 
Compile (De Luynes, XTV, 163, May, 1755) : " Sunday, June xst, to Choisy until Moo- 
day evening. Tuesday, the 3d, to Trianon, until Wednesday. Thursday, the 5th, return 
to Trianon where he will remain -intil after supper on Saturday. Monday, the gth, to 
Cr6cy, until Friday, xjth. Return to Cr6qr the z6tli, until the axst July ist to b Muette 
the ad, to Compifcgne.** 

* ** Marie Antoinette," by d'Axneth and OiAoy, L 19 (July la, 1770). L ^ (Jannaiy m% 
1771). I. III. (October 18, 1770). 
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die iKnocs of his bouse ? Moreover, proprietj and custom are 
de^)odc ; a third despotism must be added, still more absolute* 
die imperious vivacity of a firolicsome young queen who cannot 
endure an hour's reading. At Veisaines, three theatrical entsi- 
tainments and two balk a wed^, two grand suppers Tuesday tnd 
Thursday, and from time to time, the ;^>era in Paris.' At 
Fontainebleau, die theatre three times a wedL and on othei 
days, play and suppers. During the following winter the queen 
gives a masked ball each we^ in which **the amtrivance 
of the costumes, the quadrilles arranged in ballets, and the 
daily rehearsals, take so much time as to consume the entire 
wedc" During the carnival of ryyy the queen, besides her 
own filtes, attends the balls of the Palais-Royal and the masked 
balls of the opera; a little later, I find another ball at the 
abode of the Comtesse Diana de Polignac, which she attends 
with the whole royal £unily, except Mesdames, and which lasts 
from half-past eleven o'clock at night until eleven o'clock the 
next morning. Meanwhile, on ordinary days, there is the rage 
of faro ; in her drawing-room " there is no limit to the play ; 
in one evening the Due de Chartres loses eight thousand louis. 
It really resembles an Italian carnival ; there is nothing lacking, 
neither masks nor the comedy of private life; they play, they 
laugh, they dance, they dine, they listen to music, they don 
costumes, they get up picnics (fHes-champltres)^ they indulge in 
gossip and gdlantries." "The newest song/'' says a cultivated, 
earnest ladv of the bedchamber, "the current witticism, and 
little scandalous stories formed the sole subjects of conversation 
in the queen's circle of intimates." As to the king, who it 
rather dull and who requires physical exercise, the chase ii 
his most important occupation. Between r755 and r789,' he 
himself, on recapitulating what he had accomplished, finds "one 
hundred and forty boar-hunts, one hundred and thirty stag- 
himts, two hundred and sixty-six of bucks, thirty-three with 
hounds, and one thousand and twenty-five shootings," in all 
fifteen hundred and sixty-two hunting-days, averaging at least 
one hunt every three days ; besides this there are a hundred and 

> "Marie Antoinette," by d'Arneth and Geffioy, II. stc (October 18, \n^Y II i;f 
(November 15, 1775). IL «95 (February eo^ 1773). HL 'S (Februiry it# itTTK tUi 
119 (October 17, Z777)- HI* 409 (Match s8, itIo). 

* Mt Campan. L 147. 

'iniiiihiilnt. "JoofMa da Loob XVL," la^ 
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forty-nine excursions without hunts and two hundred and 
twenty-three promenades on horseback or in carriages. '' Dur 
ing four months of the year he goes to RambouiUet twice a 
week and returns after having supped, that is to say, at three 
o'clock in the morning." ^ This inveterate habit ends in becom- 
ing a mania and even in something worse. ''The supineness/ 
writes Arthur Young, June 26, 1789, "and even stupidity of 
the court, is without example ; the moment demands the greatest 
decision, — and yesterday, while it was actually a question whether 
he should be a doge of Venice or a king of France, the king 
went a himtingl" His journal is like that of a whipper-in. 
On reading it at the most important dates one is amazed at 
its records. He writes nothing on the days not devoted to hunt- 
ing, which means that to him these days are of no account 
"Juiy II, 1789, nothing; M. Necker leaves. — 12th, vespers and 
benediction ; Messieurs de Montmorin, de Saint-Priest and de la 
Luzerne leave. — 13th, nothing, — 14th, nothing, — 29th, nothing; 
M. Necker returns. — ^August 4th, stag-hunt in the forest at 
Marly; took one; go and come on horseback. — 13th, audience 
of the States in the gallery ; Te Deum during the mass below ; 
one stag taken in the hunt at Marly. . . . 25th, complimentary 
audience of the States; high mass with the cordons bleus ; M. 
Bailly sworn in ; vespers and benediction ; state diimer. . . . 
October 5th, shooting near Chatillon; killed eighty-one pieces; 
interrupted by events ; go and come on horseback. — October 6th, 
leave for Paris at half-past twelve ; visit the Hotel-de- Ville ; sup 
and rest at the Tuileries. — October 7th, nothing; my aunts come 
and dine. — 8th, nothing, . . . 12th, nothing; the stag hunted at 
Port Royal." Shut up in Paris, the captive of the masses, his 
heart is always with the hounds. Twenty times in 1790 we read 
in his journal of a stag-hunt occurring in this or that place ; he 
regrets not being on hand. No privation is more intolerable to 
him; we encounter traces of his chagrin even in the formal 
protest he draws up before leaving for Varennes ; transported to 
Paris, stationary in the Tuileries, "where, far from finding con- 
veniences to which he is accustomed, he has not even enjoyed 
the advantages common to persons in easy circumstances," his 
crown to him having apparently lost its brightest jewel 
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VI. 

As is the general so is his sta£f; the grandees imitate theii 
monarch. Like some costly colossal effigy in marble, erected in 
the centre of France, and of which reduced copies are scattered 
by thousands throughout the provinces, thus does royal life 
repeat itself, in minor proportions, even among the remotest 
gentr}'. The object is to make a parade and to receive; to 
make a figure and to pass away time in good society. I find, 
first, around the court, about a dozen princely courts; each 
prince or princess of the blood royal, like the king, has his house 
fitted up, paid for, in whole or in part, out of the treasury, its 
service divided into special departments, with gentlemen, pages, 
and ladies in waiting, in brief, fifty, one hundred, two hundred, 
and even ^y^ hundred appointments. There is a household of 
this kind for the queen, one for Madame Victoire, one for 
Madame Elisabeth, one for Monsieur, one for Madame, one for 
the Comte d*Artois, one for the Comtesse d'Artois ; there will be 
or*^ for Madame Royale, one fbr the little Dauphin, one for the 
Dae de Normandie, all three children of the king, one for the 
Due d'Angoul^me, one for the Due de Berry, both sons of the 
Comte d'Artois : children six or seven years of age receive and 
make a parade of themselves. On referring to a particular 
date, in 1771,^ I find still another for the Due d'Orl^ans, one 
for the Due de Bourbon, one for the Duchesse, one for the 
Prince de Cond6, one for the Comte de Clermont, one fi^r the 
Princess dowager de Conti, one for the Prince de Conti, one for 
the Comte de la Marche, one for the Due de Penthiivre. 
Each personage, besides his or her apartment under the king's 
roof has his or her chateau and palace with his or her own 
circle, the queen at Trianon and at Saint-Qoud, Mesdamet at 
Bellevue, Monsieur at the Luxembourg and at Bnmoy, the 
Comte d'Artois at Meudon and at Bagatelle, the Due d'Orl^ani 
at the Palais-Royal, at Monceaux, at Rancy and at Villeit- 
Cotterets, the Prince de Conti at the Temple and at Ile-Adam, 
the Cond^ at the Palais-Bourbon and at Chantilly, the Due de 
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Penthiivre at Sceaux, Anet and Chateauvilain. I omit one-half 
of these residences. At the Palais- Royal those who are presented 
may come to the supper on opera days. At Chateauvilain all 
those who come to pay court are invited to dinner, the nobles 
at the duke's table and the rest at the table of his first gentleman. 
At the Temple one hundred and fifty guests attend the Monday 
suppers. Forty or fifty persons, said the Duchesse de Maine, 
constitute "a prince's private company."* The princes' train is 
so inseparable fix)m their persons that it follows them even into 
camp. ''The Prince de Cond6," sa]rs M. de Luynes, ''sets out 
for the army to-morrow with a large suite: he has two hundred 
and twenty-five .horses, and the Comte de la Marche one hundred. 
M. le due d'0rl6ans leaves on Monday; he has three hundred 
and fifty horses for himself and suite."* Below the rank of the 
king's relatives all the grandees who figure at the court figure 
as well in their own residences, at their hotels at Paris or at 
Versailles, also in their chateaux a few leagues away from Paris. 
On all sides, in the memoirs, we obtain a foreshortened view of 
some one of these seignorial existences. Such is that of the Due 
de G&vres, first gentleman of the bedchamber, governor of Paris, 
and of the Ile-de-France, possessing besides this the special 
governorships of Laon, Soissons, Noyon, Crespy and Valois, the 
captainry of Mousseaux, also a pension of twenty thousand 
livres, a veritable man of the court, a soit of sample in high relief 
of the people of his class, and who, through his appointments, 
his favor, his luxury, his debts, the consideration he enjoys, his 
tastes, his occupations and his turn of mind presents to us an 
abridgment of the fiishionable world.' His memory for relation- 
ships and genealogies is surprising; he is an adept in the 
precious science of etiquette, and on these two grounds he is an 
oracle and much consulted. "He greatly increased the beauty 
of his house and gardens at Saint-Ouen. At the moment of his 
death," sa]rs the Due de Luynes, "he had just added twenty-five 
arpents to it which he had begun to enclose with a covered 

■ Beugnot, L 77. Mme. de Genlia, ''M^nobct,** ch. xrfl. De Goooouit, "La Femme 
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tenacc . . . He had quite a large household of gentiemen, 
pageSy and domestics of various kinds, and his expenditure was 
enormous. ... He gave a grand dinner every day. . . . He 
gave special audiences almost daily. There was no one at the 
court, nor in the city, who did not pay their respects to him. 
Fhe ministers, the royal princes themselves did so. He received 
company whilst still in bed. He wrote and dictated amidst a 
large assemblage. . . . His house at Paris and his apartment 
at Versailles were never empty from the time he arose till the 
time he retired." Two or three hundred households at Paris, at 
Versailles and in their environs ofifer a similar spectacle. 
Never is there solitude. It is the custom in France, says 
Horace Walpole, to bum your candle down to its snu£f in public. 
The mansion of the Duchesse de Gramont is besieged at day- 
break by the noblest seigniors and the noblest ladies. Five 
times a week, under the Due de Choiseul's roof, the butler 
enters the drawing-room at ten o'clock in the evening to bestow 
a glance on the immense crowded gallery and decide if he shall 
lay the cloth for fifty, sixty or eighty persons;^ with this example 
before them all the rich establishments soon glory in providing an 
open table for all comers. Naturally, the parvenues, the finanderB 
who have purchased or taken the name of an estate, all those 
traffickers and sons of traffickers who, since Law, associate widi 
the nobility, imitate their ways. And I do not allude to the 
Boarets, the Beaujons, the St Jameses and other financial spend- 
thrifts whose show and pomp effaces that of the princes ; bat 
take a plain assocQ des fermeSy M. d'Epinay, whose modest and 
refined wife refuses such excessive display.* He had just com- 
pleted his domestic arrangements, and was anxious that his 
wife should take a second maid ; but she resisted ; nevertheless, 
in this curtailed household, ''the officers, women and valets, 
amounted to sixteen. . . . When M. d'Epinay gets up his valet 
enters on his duties. Two lackeys stand by awaiting his orders. 
The first secretary enters for the purpose of giving an account 
of the letters received by him and which he has to open ; but he 
is interrupted two hundred times in this business by all sorts of 
people imaginable. Now it is a horse-jockey with the finest 
horses to sell . . . Again some scrapegrace who calls to screech 
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out a piece of music and in whose behalf some influence haa 
been exerted to get him into the opera, after giving him a few 
lessons in good taste and teaching him what is proper in French 
music. Again a young lady who is made to wait to ascertain if 
I am still at home. ... I get up and go out Two lackeys 
open the folding doors to let me pass, I who could pass through 
the eye of a needle,' while two servants bawl out in the ante* 
chamber, ' Madame, gentlemen, Madame ! ' All form a line, the 
gentlemen consisting of dealers iastuffe, in instruments, jewellers, 
hawkers, lackeys, shoeblacks, creditors, in short everything im- 
aginable that is most ridiculous and annoying. The dock strikes 
twelve or one before this toilet matter is over, and the secretary, 
who, doubtless, knows by experience the impossibility of render 
ing a detailed statement of his business, hands to his master a 
small memorandum informing him what he must say in the as- 
sembly of fermUrs^^ Indolence, disorder, debts, ceremony, the 
tone and ways of the patron, all seems a parody of the real 
thing. We are beholding the last stages of aristocracy. And 
yet the court of M. d*£pinay is a miniature resemblance of that 
of the king. 

So much more essential is it that the ambassadors, ministers 
and general officers who represent the king should display them- 
selves in a grandiose manner. No circumstance rendered the 
ancient regime as brilliant and more oppressive; in this, as in 
ail the rest, Louis XIV. is the principal author of evil as of good 
The policy which fashioned the court prescribed ostentation 
'' He was pleased to see a display of dress, table, equipages, 
buildings and play ; these afforded him opportunities for entering 
into conversation with people. The contagion had spread from 
the court into the provinces and to the armies where people, of 
any position, were esteemed only ia proportion to their table and 
magnificence." ^ During the year passed by the Marshal de BeUe- 
Isle at Frankfort, on account of the election of Charles VI., he 
expended 750,000 livres in journeys, transportations, festivals anc 

■ St Simoii, XIL 4S7i and Dangean, VL 408. The Marihal de Bou£Ben at the camp o 
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dinners, in constructing a kitchen and dining-hall, and betides 
all this, 150,000 livres in snuff-boxes, watches and otter presents; 
by order of Cardinal Fleury, so economical, he had in his kitchens 
one hundred and one officials.^ At Vienna, in 1772, the ambas- 
sador, the Prince de Rohan, had two carriages costing tog^her 
^0,000 livres, forty horses, seven noble pages, six gentlemen, five 
lecretaries, ten musicians, twelve footmen, and four grooms whose 
gorgeous liveries each cost 4,000 livres, and the rest in proportion. 
We are familiar with the profusion, the good taste, the exquisite 
dinners, the admirable ceremonial display of the Cardinal de 
Bemis in Rome. " He was called the king of Rome and indeed 
he was such through his magnificence and in the consideration 
he enjoyed. . . . His table afforded an idea of what is possible. 
... In festivities, ceremonies and illuminations he was always be- 
yond comparison." He himself remarked, smiling, " I keep a 
French inn on the cross-roads of Europe." * Accordingly their 
salaries and indemnities are two or three times more ample than 
at the present day. " The king gives 50,000 crowns to the great 
embassies. The Due de Duras received even 200,000 livres per 
annum for that of Madrid, also, besides this, 100,000 crowns gra- 
tuity, 50,000 livres for secret service and he had the loan of furni- 
ture and effects valued at 400,000 and 500,000 livres, of which 
he kept one-half" ^ The outlays and salaries of the ministers 
are similar. In 1789, the Chancellor gets 120,080 livres salary 
and the Keeper of the Seals 135,000. " M. de Villedeuil, as 
Secretary of State, was to have had 180,670 livres, but as he rep- 
resented that this sum would not cover his expenses, his salary was 
raised to 226,000 livres, everything included."* Moreover, the 
rule is, that on retiring from office the king awards them a pen- 
sion of 20,000 livres and gives a dowry of 200,000 livres to dieir 
daughters. This is not excessive considering the way they live. 
^ They are obliged to maintain such state in their households, for 
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they cannot enrich themselves by their places. All keep opec 
table at Paris three days in the week, and at Fontainebleau, every 
day."^ M. de Lamoignon being appointed Chancellor with a 
salary of 100,000 livres, people at once declare that he will be 
ruined;* " for he has taken all the officials of M. d'Aguesseau'a 
kitchen, whose table alone cost 80,000 livres. The banquet he 
gave at Versailles to the first council held by him cost 6,00c 
livres, and he must always have seats at table, at Versailles and 
at Paris, for twenty persons." At Chambord,^ Marshal de Saxe 
alwa]rs has two tables, one for sixty, and the other for eighty 
persons, also four hundred horses in his stables, a civil list of 
more than 100,000 crowns, a regiment of Uhlans for his guard, 
and a theatre costing over 600,000 hvres, while the life he leads, 
or which is maintained around him, resembles one of Rubens's 
bacchanalian scenes. As to the special and general provi> cial 
governors we have seen that, when they reside on the spot, they 
fulfil no other duty than to entertain ; alongside of them the in- 
tendant, who alone attends to business, likewise receives, and 
magnificently, especially in the country of a States-General. 
Commandants, lieutenants-general, the envoys of the centra] 
government throughout, are equally induced by habit and propri- 
ety, as well as by their own lack of occupation, to maintain a draw- 
ing-room ; they bring along with them the elegancies and hospi- 
tality of Versailles. If the wife follows them she becomes weary 
and *' vegetates in the midst of about fifty companions, talking 
nothing but commonplace, knitting or playing loto, and sitting 
three hours at the dinner table." But '' all the military men, all 
the neighboring gentry and all the ladies in the town," eagerly 
crowd to her balls and delight in commending " her grace, her 
politeness, her equality." ^ These sumptuous habits prevail even 
among people of secondary position. By virtue of established 
usage colonels and captains entertain their subordinates and thus 
expend " much beyond their salaries." • This is one of the rea- 
sons why regiments are reserved for the sons of the best 
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fiunilies and companies in them for wealthy gentlemen. Th€ 
vast royal tree, expanding so luxuriantly at Versailles, sends forth 
its o&hoots to overrun France by thousands and to bloom every- 
where, as at Versailles, in bouquets of holiday sport and oi 
drawing-room sociability. 

VII. 

Following this pattern, and as well through the effect of tem- 
perature, we see, even in remote provinces, all aristocratic 
branches tending to a worldly efflorescence. Lacking other em- 
ployment, the nobles interchange visits, and the chief fimctioc 
of a prominent seignior is to do the honors of his house credit 
itably. This applies as well to ecclesiastics as to laymen. The 
one hundred and thirty-one bishops and archbishops, the seven 
hundred abb^s-commendatory, are all men of the world ; they 
behave well, are rich, and are not austere, while their episcopal 
palace or abbey is for them a country-house, which they repaii 
or embellish with a view to the time they pass in it, and to the 
company they welcome to it^ At Clairvaux, Dom Rocourt, 
very affable with men and still more gallant with the ladies, never 
drives out except with four horses, and with a mounted groom 
ahead ; his monks do him the honors of a Monseigneur, and he 
maintains a veritable court The chartreuse of Val Saint-Pierre 
is a sumptuous palace in the centre of an immense domain, and 
the father-procurator, Dom Effinger, passes his days in entertain- 
ing his guests.* At the convent of Origny, near Saint-Quentin,' 
" the abbess has her domestics and her carriage and horses, and 
receives men on visits, who dine in her apartments." The prin- 
cess Christine, abbess of Remiremont, with her lady canonesses, 
are almost always travelling; and yet ''they enjoy themselves in 
die abbey," entertaining there a good many people "in the private 
apartments of the princess, and in the strangers' rooms." * The 
twenty-five noble chapters of women, and the nineteen noble 
chapters of men, are as many permanent drawing-rooms and 
gathering places incessantly resorted to by the fine society which 
a slight ecclesiastical barrier scarcely divides firom the great 
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world from which it is recruited. At the chapter of Alix, neai 
Lyons, the canonesses wear hoopskirts into the choir, "dressed 
as in the world outside/* except that their black silk robes and 
their mantles are lined with ermine.* At the chapter of Ott- 
marsheim in Alsace, ''our week was passed in promenading, in 
visiting the traces of Roman roads, in laughing a good deal, and 
even in dancing, for there were many people visiting the abbey, 
and especially to talk over dresses." Near Sarrelouis, the canon- 
esses of Loutre dine with the officers and are anything but pru- 
dish.' Numbers of convents serve as agreeable and respectable 
asylums for widowed ladies, for young women whose husbands 
are in the army, and for young ladies of rank, while the superior, 
generally some noble damsel, wields, with ease and dexterity, the 
sceptre of this pretty feminine world. But nowhere is the pomp 
of hospitality, or the concourse greater, than in the episcopal pal- 
aces. I have described the situation of the bishops ; with their 
opulence, possessors of the like feudal rights, heirs and successors 
to the ancient sovereigns of the territory, and besides all this, men 
of the world and frequenters of Versailles, why should they not 
keep a court ? A Cic6, archbishop of Bordeaux, a Dillon, arch- 
bishop of Narbonne, a Brienne, archbishop of Toulouse, a Cas- 
tellane, bishop of Mende and seignior-suzerain of the whole of 
G^vaudan, an archbishop of Cambrai, duke of Cambray, seign- 
ior-suzerain of the whole of Cambr^sis, and president by birth 
of the provincial States-General, are nearly all princes ; — why not 
parade themselves like princes? Hence, they build, hunt and 
have their clients and guests, a lever ^ an antechamber, ushers, offi- 
cers, a free table, a complete household, equipages, and, oftener 
still, debts, the finishing touch of a grand seignior. In the al- 
most regal palace which the Rohans, hereditary bishops of Stras- 
bourg and cardinals from uncle to nephew, erected for themselves 
at Saveme' there are 700 beds, 180 horses, 14 butlers, and 25 
valets. "The whole province assembles there;" the cardinal 
lodges as many as two hundred guests at a time, without count- 
ing the valets; at all times, there are found under his roof "from 
twenty to thirty ladies the most agreeable of the province, and 
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this number is often increased by those of the court and firom 
Paris. . . . The entire company sup together at nine o'clock in 
the evening, which always looks like a fSte," and the cardinal 
himself is its chief ornament Splendidly dressed, fine looking, 
gallant, exquisitely polite, the slightest smile is a grace. ''His 
face, always beaming, inspired confidence ; he had the true phjrs- 
iognomy of a man expressly designed for pompous display." 

Such likewise is the attitude and occupation of the principal 
lay seigniors, at home, in summer, when a love of the charms 
of fine weather brings them back to their estates. For example, 
Haicourt in Normandy and Brienne in Champagne are two 
cliateaux the best fi-equented. " Persons of distinction resort to 
it firom Paris, eminent men of letters, while the nobility of the 
canton pay there an assiduous court" ^ There is no residence 
where flocks of fashionable people do not light down permanently 
to dine, to dance, to hunt, to gossip, to unravel,* (parfiler) to 
play comedy. We can trace these birds from cage to cage ; they 
remain a week, a month, three months, displaying their plumage 
and their pratde. From Paris to Ile-Adam, to Villers-Cotterets, 
to Fr6toy, to Planchette, to Soissons, to Rheims, to Grisolles, to 
Sillery, to Braine, to Balincourt, to Vaudreuil, the Comte and 
Comtesse de Genlis thus bear about their leisure, their wit, their 
gayety, at the domiciles of friends whom, in their turn, they en- 
tertain at Genlis. A glance at the exteriors of these mansions 
sufilces to show that it was the chief duty in these da]rs to be 
hospitable, as it was a prime necessity to be in society.* Theix 
luxury, indeed, differs from ours. With the exception of a few 
princely establishments it is not great in the matter of country 
furniture ; a display of this description is left to the financiers. 
^ But it is prodigious in all things which can minister to the en- 
joyment of others, in horses, carriages, and in an open table, in 
acconmiodations given even to people not belonging to the house, 
in boxes at the play which are loaned to firiends, and lastly, in 
servants, much more numerous than nowadays.'' Through this 
mutual and constant attention the most rustic nobles lose the rust 
still encrusting their counteiparts in Germany or in England. 
We find in France few Squire Westerns and Barons de Thunder- 
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centronk ; an Alsatian lady, on seeing at Frankfort, the grotesque 
country squires of Westphalia, is struck with the contrast^ Those 
of France, even in distant provinces, have frequented the draw- 
ing-Koms of the commandant and intendant and have encoun- 
tered on their visits some of the ladies from Versailles ; hence 
^ they always show some familiarity with superior manners and 
some knowledge of the changes of fashion and dress." The 
most barbarous will descend, with his hat in his hand, to the 
foot of his steps to escort his guests, thanking them for the honor 
they have done him. The greatest rustic, when in a woman's 
presence, dives down into the depths of his memory for some 
fragment of chivalric gallantry. The poorest and most secluded 
furbishes up his coat of royal blue and his cross of St Louis that 
he may, when the occasion offers, tender his respects to his neigh- 
bor, the grand seignior, or to the prince who is passing by. 

Thus is the feudal staff" wholly transformed, from the lowest to 
the highest grades. Taking in at one glance its thirty or forty 
thousand palaces, mansions, manors and abbeys, what a brilliant 
and engaging scene France presents ! She is one vast drawing- 
room, and drawing-room society alone is seen. Everywhere 
the rude chieftains once possessing authority have become the 
masters of households administering favors. Their society is 
that in which, before fuUy admiring a great general, the question 
is asked, ''is he amiable ? " Undoubtedly they still wear swords, 
and are brave through self-love and tradition, and they know 
how to die, especially in duels and according to form. But 
worldly traits have overspread the ancient military groundwork; 
at the end of the eighteenth centiuy their genius is to be well- 
bred and their employment consists in entertaining or in being 
entertained. 

» MoMu d'Oberidrk, L 395. The Baron aad BaioiMM de SotaBvOte la MoMn w 
^ik k— n^ «p ihtiongh ptorfaidal and pwlartir 
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Similar drctimstances have led other mristocncies in Europt 
to neariy similar wajs and habits. There also the monarchy 
has given birth to the court and the court to a refined society* 
But the development of this rare plant has been only partiaL 
The soil was unfavorable and the seed was not of the right soiU 
In Spain, the king stands shrouded in etiquette like a mummy 
b its wrappings, whfle a too rigid pride, incapable of yielding to 
the amenities of the woridly order of things, ends in a sentiment 
of morbidity and in insane display.^ In Italy, under petty d6a> 
potic sovereigns, and most of them strangers, the constant staff 
of danger and of hereditary distrust, after having tied all tonguya^ 
turns all hearts towards the secret delights of love or towards 
the mute gratifications of the fine arts. In Germany and In 
England, a cold temperament, dull and rebellious to cultuiti 

■ De Lomteie, " Beaumarchais et too tsmpt,'* I. 403. LaCtar of Butimamhsla, Dw. 14, 
1764. The traveb of Mme d'Aubojr and die lectan of Mma. da VlUan. At lo Italy Mt 
Stendhal, '* Rome, Naples et Flofonce." For GannaBx loa the ** Ukndim** of dM IC«b 
fniTe of Bareith, abo of the Chevafier Laag. For "^g*— ^ laa aqr " Hhloira di ll I 
toK Angbiae," rola. IIL, IV. 
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keeps man, up to the close of the last century, within the Ger 
manic habits of solitude, inebriety and brutality. In France, on 
the contrary, all things combine to make the social sentiment 
flourish; in this the national genius harmonizes with the polit- 
ical regime, the plant appearing to be selected for the soil be- 
forehand. 

Tlie Frenchman loves company through instinct, and the rea- 
son is that he does well and easily whatever society calls upon 
him to do. He has not the false shame which renders his north- 
em neighbors awkward, nor the powerful passions which absorb 
his neighbors of the south. Talking is no efifort to him, having 
none of the natiu^ timidity which begets constraint, and with no 
constant preoccupation to overcome. He accordingly converses 
at his ease, ever on the alert, and conversation affords him extreme ' 
pleasure. For the happiness which he requires is of a peculiai 
kind: delicate, light, rapid, incessantly renewed and varied, in 
which his intellect, his self-love, all his emotional and sympathetic 
faculties find nutriment ; and this quality of happiness is provided 
for him only in society and in conversation. Sensitive as he is, 
personal attention, consideration, cordiality, delicate flattery, con- 
stitute his natal atmosphere, out of which he breathes with difh- 
culty. He would suffer almost as much in being impolite as in 
encountering impoliteness in others. For his instincts of kindli- 
ness and vanity there is an exquisite charm in the habit of be- 
ing amiable, and this is all the greater because it proves con- 
tagious. When we afford pleasure to others there is a desire to 
please us, and what we bestow in deference is returned in atten- 
tions. In company of this kind one can talk, for to talk is to 
amuse another in being oneself amused, a Frenchman finding 
no pleasure equal to it.^ Lively and sinuous conversation to him 
is like the fl3dng of a bird ; he wings his way from idea to idea, 
alert, excited by the inspiration of others, darting forward, wheel- 
ing round and unexpectedly returning, now up, now down, now 
skimming the ground, now aloft on the peaks, without sinking 
into quagmires, or getting entangled in the briers, and claiming 
nothing of the thousands of objects he slightly grazes but the 
diversity and the gayety of their aspects. 

> Volney, "Tableau da climat et da tol des Etata-Unis d'Am«rique." The leading trail 
if the French colonist when compared with the ooloniata of other nations* is, acoonliBg It 
Chis writer, the craving ibr neigjibon tad oooTcnation. 
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Thus endowed, and thus disposed, he is made for a regime 
which, for ten hours a day, brings men together; natural feel- 
ing in accord with the social order of things, renders the 
drawing-room perfect. The king, at the head of all, sets the 
example. Louis XIV. had every qualification for ihe master of 
a household: a taste for pomp and hospitaUty, condescensicn ac- 
companied with dignity, the art of humoring the amour-propre 
of others and of maintaining his own position, chivalrous gal- 
lantry, tact, and even charms of intellectual expression. " His 
address was perfect;^ whether it was necessary to jest, or he was 
in a playful humor, or deigned to tell a story, it was ever with 
infinite grace, and a noble refined air which I have found only in 
him. " ' ' Never was man so naturally polite, ' nor of such circum- 
spect politeness, so nice in its shades, nor who better discrimi- 
nated age, worth, and rank, both in his replies and in his deport- 
ment. . . . His salutations, more or less marked, but always 
slight, were of incomparable grace and majesty. . . . He was ad- 
mirable in the different acknowledgments of salutes at the head 
of the army and at reviews. . . . But especially toward women 
there was nothing like it . . . Never did he pass the most in- 
dififerent woman without taking off his hat to her ; and I mean 
chambermaids whom he knew to be such. . . . Never did he 
chance to say any tiling disobliging to anybody. . . . Never be- 
fore company anything mistimed or ventiuresome, but even to 
the smallest gesture, his walk, his bearing, his features, all were 
proper, respectful, noble, grand, majestic, and thoroughly naturaL" 

Such is the model, and, nearly or remotely, it is imitated up to 
the end of the ancient regime. If it imdergoes any change, it is 
only to become more sociable. In the eighteenth century, ex- 
cept on great ceremonial occasions, it is seen descending step by 
step fix)m its pedestal It no longer imposes " that stillness around 
it which lets one hear a fly walk.** "Sire,** said the Marshal de 
Richeheu, who had seen three reigns, addressing Louis XVI^ 
''under Louis XIV. no one dared utter a word; under Loidff 
XV. people whispered; under your Majesty they talk alouL" 
If authority is a loser, society is the gainer ; etiquette, msensibly 
relaxed, allows the introduction of ease and cheerfiilness. Hence- 
forth the great, less concerned in overawing than in pleasing, cast 

I Mae. dc CBjhM, •'Sooveainb'' p^ BOlL 

St 
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off stateliness like an uncomfortable and ridiculous garment, 
*' seeking respect less than applause. It no longer suffices to be 
affable ; one has to appear amiable at any cost with one's Liferiors 
as with one's equals." ^ The French princes, says again a con- 
temporaiy lady, *'are dying with fear of being deficient ic 
graces."^ Even around the throne "the style is free and play- 
fiiL" The grave and disciplined court of Louis XIV. became a. 
the end of the century, under the smiles of the youthful queen, 
the most seductive and gayest of drawing-rooms. Through 
this universal relaxation, a worldly existence gets to be perfect 
" He who was not living before 1789," says Talleyrand at a later 
period, ''knows nothing of the charm of living." It was too 
great; no other way of living was appreciated; it engrossed 
man wholly. When society becomes so attractive, people live foi 
it alone. 



II. 

There is neither leisure nor taste for other matters, even for 
things which are of most concern to man, such as public affairs, 
the household, and the family. With respect to the first, I have 
already stated that people abstain from them, and are indifferent ; 
die administration of diings, whether local or general, is out of 
their hands and no longer interests them. They only allude to it 
in jest ; events of the most ^serious consequence form the subject 
of witticisms. After the edict of the Abb6 Terray, which threw 
the funds half into bankruptcy, a spectator, too much crowded in 
the theatre, cried out, ''Ah, how unfortunate tliat our good Abb6 
Terray is not here to cut us down one-half! " Everybody laughs 
and applauds. All Paris the following day, is consoled for public 
ruin by repeating the phrase. Alliances, battles, taxation, treaties, 
ministries, coups tPitat^ the entire history of the country, is put 

' Due de Lfris, pk 331. 

* Mme. de GenlU, "Soavenin de F^Ude," p. i6a It is Important, however, to call 
attentioD to the old-bshioned royal attitude under Louis XV. and even Louis XVL 
"Although I was advised," says Alfieri, '* that the king never addressed ordinary strangefSi 
I could not digest the Olympian-JuiMter look with which Louis XV. measured the penon 
pr esent ed to him, firom haul to foot, with such tm impassable air; if a fly should be intro- 
dnoed to a giant, the giant, after looking at him, would smile, or perhaps remaik. ' What 
a Bttla mite I * In any event, if he said nothing, his &ce would express it for him." Alfier^ 
•'Mteobei,'* I. 138, 1768. See in Mme. d'Oberidrk's «M6moiraa»" (IL 349), the 

bj M VM> Itojak^ aged seven and a half yean, to a la^y introdnoed to her. 
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into epigrams and songs. One day,^ in an assembly of young 
people belonging to the court, one of them, as the current witti* 
cism was passing around, raised his hands in delight and ex- 
claimed, " How can one help being pleased with great events, 
even with disturbances, when Uiey give us such wit 1 '* Thereupon 
the wit circulates, and every disaster in France is turned into non- 
sense. A song on the battle of Hochstaedt was pronounced 
poor, and some one in this connection said: ''I am sorry that 
battle was lost — the song is so worthless." * 

Even when eliminating from this trait all that belongs to the 
sway of impulse and the license of paradox, there remains the 
stamp of an age in which the State is almost nothing and society 
almost everything. We may on this principle divine what ordet 
of talent was required in the ministers. M. Necker, having 
given a magnificent supper with serious and comic opera, "finds 
that this festivity is worth more to him in credit, favor, and sta- 
bility than all his financial schemes put together. . . . His latT 
arrangement concerning the vingii^me excited remark only for 
one day, while everybody is still talking about his fi§te; at 
Paris, as well as in Versailles, its attractions are dwelt on in de- 
tail, people emphatically declaring that Monsieur and Mme. 
Necker are a grace to society."' Good society devoted to 
pleasure imposes on those in office the obligation of providing 
pleasures for it It might also say, in a half-serious, half-ironical 
tone, with Voltaire, "that the gods created kings only to give 
ffites every day provided they differ; that life is too short to 
make any other use of it ; that lawsuits, intrigues, warfare, and 
the quarrels of priests, which consume human life, are absurd and 
horrible things; that man is bom only to enjoy himself;" and 
that among the essential things we must put the "superfluous" in 
the first rank. 

According to thb, we can easily foresee that they will be at 
little concerned with their private afiairs as with public affiun. 
Housekeeping, the management of property, domestic economy, 



> ClwMpftw t , «6^ 55: Bfhanmoot, L 136 (SepL 7, 1769). One nooth alter die 
fead paned • law afiunft the Jcmits, little Jcsuiti ka wax ippcircid, with a mtaiA for a ' 
"My ■nniof athyeadthejcwiitwaa»adctopopinaad o«t feooi theihdL ItbalfliM 
tm§j» llii n is DO hooae vithoat its Jesuit.'* 
« Ob the odMi' haad, the song OB the battle of RflsbKk is iM 
■" Cr siis iM .ai l aa r ii ssote^**bj IMtti^ Imhmt. els. T. en (H«r. ty. tjTt^. Yt 
4s 
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are in their eyes vulgar, insipid in the highest degree, and only 
suited to an intendant or a butler. Of what use are such per- 
sons if we must have such cares ? Life is no longer a festival if 
one has to provide the ways and means. Comforts, luxuries, the 
agreeable must flow naturally and greet our lips of their own ac- 
cord. As a matter of course and without his intervention, a man 
belonging to this world should find gold always in his pocket, a 
handsome coat on his toilet table, powdered valets in his ante- 
chamber, a gilded coach at his door, a fine dinner on his table, 
so that he may reserve all his attention to be expended in favors 
on the guests in his drawing-room. Such a mode of living 
is not to be maintained without waste, and the domestics, left to 
tliemselves, make the most of it What matter is it, so long as 
they perform their duties ? Moreover, everybody must live, and 
it is pleasant to have contented and obsequious faces around one 
Hence the first houses in the kingdom are given up to pillage 
Louis XV., on a hunting expedition one day, accompanied by 
the Due de Choiseul,* inquired of him how much he thought 
the carriage in which they were seated had cost. M. de Choi- 
seul replied that he should consider himself fortunate to get one 
like it for 5,000 or 6,000 firancs; but, " His Majesty paying for 
it as a king, and not always paying cash, might have paid 
8,000 firancs for it." " You are wide of the mark, " rejoined the 
king, " for this vehicle, as you see it, cost me 30,000 fi'ancs. . . , 
The robberies in my household are enormous, but it is impossi- 
ble to put a stop to them. " In effect, the great help themselves 
as well as the little, either in money, or in kind, or in services. 
There are in the king's household fifty-four horses for the grand 
equerry, thirty-eight of them being for Mme. de Brionne, the 
administratrix of the office of the stables during her son's minor* 
ity; there are two hundred and fifteen grooms on duty, and 
about as many horses kept at the king's expense for various other 
persons, entire strangers to the department.' What a nest of 
•Mirasites on this one branch of the royal tree ! Elsewhere I find 
liadame Elisabeth, so moderate, consuming fish amounting to 
30,000 francs per annum; meat and game to 70,000 francs; can- 
files to 60,000 francs; Mesdames bum white and yellow candles to 

* De Besenral, " M6moires, ' II. ao6. An anecdote related by the Duke. 

* Aitlihrea nationaica, a report by M. Texier (1780). A report by M. V canard de Cbouty 
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the amount of 215,068 francs; the light for the queen comes to 
157,109 francs. The street at Versailles is still shown, formerly 
lined with stalls, to which the king's valets resorted to nourish Ver- 
sailles by the sale of his dessert. There is no article from which the 
domestic insects do not manage to scrape and glean something. 
The king is supposed to drink orgeat and lemonade to the value of 
2,190 francs; "The grand broth, day and night," which Mme. 
Royale, aged six years, sometimes drinks, costs 5,201 francs per 
annum. Towards the end of the preceding reign ' the femnui- 
de-chambre enumerate in the Dauphine*s outlay " four pairs of 
shoes per week ; three ells of ribbon per diem, to tie her dress- 
ing-gown; two ells of taffeta per diem, to cover the basket in 
which she keeps her gloves and fan. " A few years earlier the 
king paid 200,000 francs for coffee, lemonade, chocolate, 
orgeat, and water-ices; several persons were inscribed on the 
list for ten or twelve cups a day, while it was estimated that the 
coffee, milk and bread each morning for each lady of the bed- 
chamber cost 2,000 francs per annum.' We can readily under- 
stand how, in households thus managed, the purveyors are 
willing to wait They wait so well that often under Louis XV. 
they refuse to provide and " hide themselves. " Even the delay is 
so regular that at last they are obliged to pay them five per cent, 
interest on their advances; at this rate, in 1778, after all Turgot's 
economic reforms, the king still owes nearly 800,000 livres to his 
wine merchant, and nearly three millions and a half to his pur- 
veyor.' The same disorder exists in the houses which surround 
the throne. " Mme. de Gu6m6n6e owes 60,000 livres to her shoe- 
maker, 16,000 livres to her paper-hanger, and the rest in propor- 
tion." Another lady, whom the Marqub de Mirabeau sees with 
hired horses, replies at his look of astonishment, "It is not 
because there are not seventy horses in our stables, but none of 
them are able to walk to-day." ^ Mme. de Montmorin, on ascer- 
taining that her husband's debts are greater than his property, 
thinks she can save her dowry of 200,000 livres, but is informed 
that she had given security for a tailor's bill, which, "incredible 

1 ** Marie Antoinette/' by d'Ameth and Geffroy, I. 277 (February 39, 1772). 

« De Luynes, XVll. 37 (August, 1758). D'Argcnson, February 11, 1753. 

s Archives nationales, O*, 738. Various sums of interest are paid : 12,969 francs to the 
baker, 39,631 francs to the wine merchant, and 173,899 francs to the purveyor. 

« Marquis de Mirabeau, " Traite de Populatioa," 60. *^ Le Couvemement de Nor> 
mandie," by Hippeau, II. 304 (Sept. 30, 1780). 
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and ridiculous to say, amounts to the sum of 180,000 livres."' 
'' One of the decided manias of these days/' says Mme. d'Ober- 
kirk, "is to be ruined in everything and by everything. " "The 
two brothers Villemer build country cottages at from 500,000 to 
600,000 livres ; one of them keeps forty horses to ride occasion- 
ally in the Bois de Boulogne on horseback.'" In one night M. 
de Chenonceaux, son of M. et Mme. Dupin, loses at play 
700,000 livres. " M. de Chenonceaux^ and M. de Francueil ran 
through seven or eight millions at this epoch."' "The Due de 
I auzun, at the age of twenty-six, after having run through the 
capital of 100,000 crowns revenue, b prosecuted by his cred- 
itors for nearly two millions of indebtedness."* "M. le Prince 
de Conti lacks bread and wood, although with an income of 
600,000 livres," for the reason that "he buys and builds wildly 
on all sides."* Where would be the pleasure if these people 
were reasonable ? What kind of a seignior is he who studies the 
price of things? And how can the exquisite be reached if one 
grudges money? Money, accordingly, must flow and flow on 
until it is exhausted, first by the innumerable secret or tolerated 
bleedings through domestic abuses, and next in broad streams of 
the master's own prodigality, through structures, furniture, toiletS| 
hospitality, gallantry, and pleasures. The Comte d'Artois, that 
he may give the queen a fSte, demolishes, rebuilds, arranges, and 
furnishes Bagatelle from top to bottom, employing nine hundred 
workmen, day and night, and, as there is no time to go any dis- 
tance for lime, plaster, and cut stone, he sends patrols of the 
Swiss guards on the highways to sieze, pay for, and immediately 
bring in all carts thus loaded.* The Marshal de Soubise, enter- 
taining the king one day at dinner and over night, in his country 
house, expends 200,000 livres.^ Mme. de Matignon makes a con- 
tract to be furnished every day with a new head-dress at 24,00c 
livres per annum. Cardinal de Rohan has an alb bordered with 

> Mme. de Luodaejacquelein, *< M^moirM," p. 9a Mom. d'Oborldik, II fA. 

* lyArgenaoo, January 96, 1753. 

* George Sand, "Histoire de ma vie," I. 78. 

* "Marie Antoinette,** by d'Azneth and Gefioy, L 61 (Bfaich 18, 1777). 

* D'Argenson, January a6, 1753. 

* "Marie Antoinette," III. 135, November 19^ 1777. 

' Batbier, IV., 155. The Manbal de Soobiae bad a hunting lodge to wbkh dM Idng gum 
fcom time to titae to sat an omelet of pheasanta* eggi^ ooatfaig \\i ttviei, 10 aoiia. (MeralH^ 
XIL 190; ahob aoooiding to die oook't ataffiinent wiw aaada it) 
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point lace, which is valued at more than 100,000 livrcs, whQe 
his kitchen utensils are of massive sflver.* 

Nothing is more natural, considering their ideas of money; 
hoarded and piled up, instead of being a fertilizing stream, it is a 
useless marsh exhaling bad odors. The queen, having presented 
the Dauphin with a carriage whose silver-gilt trappings are 
decked with rubies and sapphires, naively exclaims, *' Has not the 
king added 200,000 livres to my treasury? That is no reason for 
keeping them!'" They would rather throw it out of the win- 
dow, — ^which was actuaUy done by the Marshal de Richelieu with 
a purse he had given to his grandson, and which the lad, not know- 
ing how to use, brought back intact Money, on this occasion, 
was at least of service to the passing street-sweeper that picked it 
op. But had there been no passer-by to pick it up, it would have 
been thrown into the river. One day Mme. de B- — , being with 
the Prince de Conti, hinted that she would like a miniature of 
her canary bird set in a ring. The Prince offers to have it made. 
His offer is accepted, but on condition that the miniature be 
set plain and without jewels. Accordingly the miniature is placed 
in a simple rim of gold. But, to cover over the painting, a large 

diamond, made very thin, serves as a glass. Mme. de B , 

having returned the diamond, "M. le Prince de Conti had it 
ground to powder which he used to dry the ink of the note he 
wrote to Mme. de B on the subject *' This pinch of pow- 
der cost four or five thousand livres, but we may divine the turn 
and tone of the note. The extreme of profusion must accom- 
pany the height of gallantry, the man of the world being so much 
die more important according to his contempt for money. 

III. 

In a drawing-room, the woman to whom a man pa3rs the 
least attention is his wife, and the same with her. Hence, 
at a time like this, when people live for society and in society, 
there is no place for conjugal intimacy. Moreover, when a mar- 
ried couple occupy an exalted position they are separated by cus- 



I Mme. (fOberkiik, L 199, IL as?* 

t Mm. de Gcnfif. •*Soa«cmn de FOide,'' 80: and «Th«fttre de rEdocadoo," IL 967. A 
thluuut young woman b ten mocdu runs into debt to die amount of 70^000 franca: '*TeK 
Iwia fcr a amall table, 15 krns lor another, 800 franca fcr a bureau, aoo fiance fcr a snuC 
enUngdedt, 900 franca fcr a large one; hair imga, hair g|aai» hair ^ain, hair brweleli^ ba^ 
hair necHare, hair box, 9,900 fianGa,** etc 
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com and decorum. Each party has his or her own household, 01 
at least their own apartments, servants, equipage, receptions and 
distinct society, and, as self-parade entails ceremony, they stand 
towards each other in deference to their rank on the footing of 
polite strangers. They are each announced in each other's apart- 
ment ; they address each other " Madame, Monsieur," and not 
alone in public, but in private ; they shrug their shoulders when, 
sixty leagues off from Paris, they encounter in some old chateau a 
provincial wife ignorant enough to say " my dear " to her hus- 
band before company.' Already separated at the fireside, the 
two lives diverge beyond it at an ever increasing radius. The 
husband has a government of his own: his private command, his 
private regiment, his post at court, which keeps him absent from 
home ; only in his declining years does his wife consent to follow 
him into garrison or into the provinces.' And rather is this the 
case because she is herself occupied, and as seriously as himself; 
often with a position near a princess, and always with an important 
circle of company which she must maintain. A woman, in these 
days, bestirs herself like a man,' in the same career, and with the 
same arms, consisting of the smooth tongue, the winning grace, 
the insinuating manner, the tact, the quick perception of the right 
moment, and the art of pleasing, demanding, and obtaining , 
there is not a lady at court who does not bestow regiments and 
benefices. Through this right the wife has her personal retinue 
of solicitors and prot6g6s, also, like her husband, her friends, her 
enemies, her own ambitions, disappointments, and rancorous feel- 
ing; nothing could be more effectual in the disruption of a 
household than this similarity of occupation and this division of 
interests. The tie thus loosened ends by being sundered under 

> Mme. de Gcnlif, *' Ad^le et Theodore," IIL 14. 

* Mme. d'Avimy, sister of Mme. de Genlis, sett the example, fiv which she b at first muck 
cnticued. 

* "When I anived in Fnmoe M. de Choiseiil's reign was Just OTer. The wife who ooold 
pleaae him, or even please his sister-in-law the Duchesae de Gramont, was sure of setting 
ornzy every colonel and lieutenant-genenJ she was acquainted with. Women were of conse- 
quence even in the eyes of the old and of the clergy ; they were thoroughly £uniliar, to mn 
extraordinary d^ree, with the march of events; they knew by heart the characters and 
habits of the king's friends and ministers. One of tliese, on returning to his chateau from 
Venaillea, informed his wife about every thing with which he had been occupied ; with us he 
mys one or two words to her about her water-color sketches, or remains silent and thoughtful, 
poodering over what he has just heard in Parliament Our poor ladies are abandoned to th« 
•odety of thoae frivolous men iriio, fcr want of intdlect, have no ambitjon, and of course ne 
•mpk^rment (dandies)." (Stendhal, "Rome^ Naplei» and Flatenoe," 377. A narrative b| 
CoIomI Fonyth). 
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the ascendency of opinion. " It looks well not to live together," 
to grant each other every species of tolerance, and to devote 
oneself to society. Society, indeed, then fashions opinion, ano 
through opinion it urges on the habits which it requires. 

Toward the middle of the century the husband and wife lodge 
under the same roof, but that is all. "They are never at home 
in private; they are never encountered in the same carriage; 
they are never met in the same house ; nor, through the necessity 
of the case, are they ever together in public." Profound senti- 
ment would have seemed odd and even " ridiculous;" in any event 
unbecoming ; it would have been as unacceptable as an earnest 
"aside" in the general current of light conversation. Each has 
a duty to all, and for a couple to entertain each other is isolation ; 
in company there exists no right of the t^te-i-t^te.' It was 
hardly allowed for a few days to lovers.* And even then it was 
regarded unfavorably ; they were found too much occupied with 
each other. Their preoccupation diffused around them an at- 
mosphere of "constraint and ennui ; one had to be upon one's 
guard and to check oneself" They were "dreaded." The 
exigencies of society are those of an absolute king, and admit 
of no partition. "If morals lost by this, society was infinitely 
the gainer," says M. de Bezenval, a contemporary; "having got 
rid of the annoyances and dulness caused by the husbands' 
presence, the fi-eedom was extreme ; the coquetry both of men 
and women kept up social vivacity and daily provided piquant 
adventures." Nobody is jealous, not even when in love. 
''People are mutually pleased pud become attached; if one 
grows weary of the other, they part with as little concern as 
^ey came together. Should the sentiment revive they take to 
each other with as much vivacity as if it were the first time they 
had been engaged. They may again separate, but they never 
quarrel As they have become enamored without love, they part 
without hate, deriving fix>m the feeble desire they have inspired 
the advantage of being always ready to oblige."' Appearances, 
moreover, are respected. An uninformed stranger would detect 



> De P e i c nw l, 49* 6a "Got of twenty tdgn'jon at die ootnt dicre are Meen aot fiving 
tMdk their wivcsy and fcccping inittienes. Nothiig is to 1 
wmT (Bafitar, IV. 496l> 

' Ne soyei point cpom^ oe 
SoycK rhooune dn 
• QAilaa>Eb; "La aoit CI le aManeat," IX. 14. 
13 
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nothing to excite suspicion. An extreme curiosity, says Horace 
Walpole/ or a great familiarity with things, is necessary to detect 
the slightest intimacy between the two sexes. No familiarity is 
allowed except under the guise of friendship, while the vocabiUary 
of love is as much prohibited as its rites apparently are. Even 
with Cr6billon fils^ even with Lados, at the most exciting mo- 
ments, the terms their characters employ are circumspect and 
irreproachable. Whatever indecency there may be, it is never 
expressed in words, the sense of propriety in language imposing 
itself not only on the outbursts of passion, but again on the 
grossness of instincts. Th<'.s do the sentiments which are nat- 
urally the strongest lose their point and sharpness ; their rich and 
polished remains are converted into playthings for the drawing- 
room, and, thus. cast to and fro by the whitest hands, fall on the 
floor like a shuttlecock. We must, on this point, listen to the 
heroes of the epoch ; their free and easy tone is inimitable, and 
it depicts both them and their actions. " I conducted myself," 
sa)rs the Due de Lauzun, " very prudently, and even deferentially 
with Mme. de Lauzun ; I knew Mme. de Cambis very openly 
for whom I concerned myself very little ; I kept the little Eugenie 
whom I loved a great deal; I played high, I paid my court to 
the king, and I hunted with him with great punctuality." * He 
had for others, withal, that indulgence of which he himself stood 
in need. " He was asked what he would say if his wife ( whom 
he had not seen for ten years) should write to him that she had 
just discovered that she was enceinte. He reflected a moment 
and then replied, * I would write, and tell her that I was delighted 
that heaven had blessed our union; be careful of yoiu- health; I 
will call and pay my respects this evening.'" There are countless 
replies of the same sort, and I ventiu'e to say that, without hav- 
ing read them, one could not imagine to what a degree social art 
had overcome natiu^ instincts. 

> Horace Walpole'i letten (January 25, 1766). The Duke de Brissac, at LouTedennes, dit 
lover of Miae. du Banry» and passionately fond of her, always in her society assumed the 
attitude of a polite stranger. (Mme. Vig^Lebrun» "Souvenirs,** I. 165.) 

* De Launm, 51. Champfort, 39. "The Due de — — whose wife had just been the subject 
ef scandal, complained to her mother-in-law ; the latter repUed with the greatest coolness 
'Eh, Monsieur, you make a good deal of talk about nothing. Your lather was acctistomed 
to better company.*** (Mme. d'Oberki k, II. 135, 341). "A husband said to his wife, 'I 
aOow you everybody outside of priiices and lackeys.' He was true to the &ct, these two ez- 
feaMS bringing dishonor on account of the scandal attached to them." (S^nac de Meilhan, 
"ConadefBtiont sur lea Moeurs'*). On a wife being d is c o vered by a husband, he simply e» 
dUfliMt "Madame, what imprudenoe I Siqipoae dial I wm any other aum." ("L* 
jv db-JsuitiBHie ■edOt aoi*) 
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•* Here at Paris," writes Mme. d'Oberkirk. " I am no longer my 
own mistress. I scarcely have time to talk with my husband 
and to answer my letters. I do not know what women do that 
are accustomed to lead this life ; they certainly have no families 
to look after, nor children to educate." At all events they act 
as if they had none, and the men likewise. Married people not 
living together live but rarely with their children, uid the causes 
which disintegrate wedlock also disintegrate the family. In the 
first place there is the aristocratic tradition, which interposes a 
barrier between parents and children with a view to maintain a 
respectful distance. Although enfeebled and about to disappear,' 
this tradition still subsists. The son savs '* Monsieur " to his 
father; the daughter comes ''respectfully" to kiss her mother's 
hand at her toilet A caress is rare and seems a favor ; children 
generally, when with their parents, are silent, the sentiment that 
usually animates them being that of deferential timidity. At one 
time diey were regarded as so many subjects, and up to a certain 
point they are so still ; while the new exigencies of worldly life 
place them or keep them effectually aside. M. de Talleyrand 
stated that he had never slept under the same roof with his &ther 
and mother. And if they do sleep there, they are not the less 
neglected. "I was entrusted," says the Count de Tilly, "to 
valets and to a kind of preceptor resembling these in more re- 
spects than one." During this time his father ran after women. 
" I have known him," adds the young man, " to have mbtresses 
up to an advanced age ; he was always adoring them and con- 
stantly abandoning them." The Due de Lauzun finds it difficult 
to obtain a good tutor for his son; for this reason the latter 
writes, " he conferred the duty on one of my late mother's lackey's 
who could read and write tolerably well, and to whom the tide 
of valet-de-chambre was given to insure greater consideration. 
They gave me the most fashionable teachers besides; but M. 
Roch (which was my mentor's name) was not qualified to arrange 

I See in due rdedon the ioroewhat andent tjrpet, eqieoally in the provinoet. "My modMr, 
■7 deter, and myiel^ transformed into statues by my finther's presence, only recover amwAym 
after he leaves the room." (Chateaubriand, "Mteioires," I. 17, aS, 130; "M^noiies de 
Mifttbean,** I. 53.) The Marquu said of his finther Antoine : " I never had the honor of Idui 
!ng die chedc of that venerable man. ... At the Academy, being two hundred leagues 
away firom him, the mere thought of him made me dread every you-l&ful amuseo.ent whadi 
sould be followed by die least unfiitvoiable results." Paternal authoriY seems almost re ligit 
taiong the middle and lower classes. (*' Beaumarchais et son temps,' by De Lom^nit I. ft 
** Vie de mon ptee," by Restif de b Bretooae, /«im^) 
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their lessons, nor to qualify me to benefit by them. 1 was, m Dre- 
over, like all the children of my age and of my station, dressed 
in the handsomest clothes to go out, and naked and dying with 
hunger in the house," ^ and not through unkindness, but through 
household oversight, dissipation, and disorder, attention being 
given to things elsewhere. One might easily count the fieithers 
who, like the Marshal de Belle-Isle, brought up their sons under 
their own eyes, and themselves attended to their education me- 
thodically, strictly, and with tenderness. As to the girls, they 
were placed in convents; relieved from this care, their parents 
only enjoy the greater freedom. Even when they retain charge 
of them they are scarcely more of a burden to them. Little F6- 
licit6 de Saint- Aubin * sees her parents " only on their waking up 
and at meal times." Their day is wholly taken up ; the mother 
is making or receiving visits ; the father is in his laboratory or en- 
gaged in hunting. Up to seven years of age the child passes her 
time with chambermaids who teach her only a little catechism, 
" with an infinite number of ghost stories." About this time she 
is taken care of, but in a way which well portrays the epoch. 
The Marquise, her mother, the author of mythological and pas- 
toral operas, has a theatre built in the chateau ; a great crowd of 
company resorts to it ft-om Bourbon- Lancy and Moulins; after 
rehearsing twelve weeks the little girl, with a quiver of arrows 
and blue wings, plays the part of Cupid, and the costume is so be- 
coming she is allowed to wear it in common during the entire day 
for nine months. To finish the business they send for a dancing- 
fencing master, and, still wearing the Cupid costume, she takes les- 
sons in fencing and in deportment. " The entire winter is devoted 
to playing comedy and tragedy." Sent out of the room after din- 
ner, she is brought in again only to play on the harpsichord or to 
declaim the monologue of Alzire before a numerous assembly. 
Undoubtedly such extravagances are not customary ; but the spirit 
of education is everywhere the same ; that is to say, in the eyes of 
parents there is but one intelligible and rational existence, that of 
society, even for children, and the attentions bestowed on these 
are solely with a view to introduce tjiem into it or to prei)are them 
for it 

> Sabte-Beuve, "Noutoiux Lundis," XII. 13: Comte <f; Tilly. **M«iDoim," I. la: Di^ 
i« Tjiiiffun, 5; "Beaunuuchals," by De I^omteie, If. 298. 
• M»Ahm dt Gcniii. "M«inoix«s." ch u. and m. 
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Even in the last years of the ancient regime ^ little boys have 
their hair powdered, "a pomatumed chignon (bourse)^ ringlets, 
and curls"; they wear the sword, the chapeau under the arm, a 
frill, and a coat with gilded cuffs ; they kiss young ladies' hands 
with the air of litde dandies. A lass of six years is bound up in 
a whalebone waist; her large hoop-petticoat supports a skirt 
covered with wreaths ; she wears on her head a skilful combina- 
tion of fake curls, puf&, and knots, fastened with pins, and 
crowned with plumes, and so high that frequently ''the chin is 
half way down to her feet " ; sometimes they put rouge on hci 
face. She is a miniature lady, and she knows it ; she is fully up 
in her part, without effort or inconvenience, by force of habit; 
the imique, the perpetual instruction she gets is that on her de- 
portment ; it may be said with truth that the fulcrum of education 
in this country is the dancing-master.' They could get along 
witli him without any others ; without him the others were of no 
use. For, without him, how could people go through easily, 
suitably, and gracefully the thousand and one actions of daily life, 
walking, sitting down, standing up, offering the arm, using the fan, 
listening and smiling, before eyes so experienced and before such 
a refined public ? This is to be the great thing for them when 
they become men and women, and for this reason it is the thing 
of chief importance for them as children. Along with graces of 
attitude and of gesture, they already have those of the mind and 
of expression. Scarcely is their tongue loosened when the}* 
speak the polished language of their parents. The latter amuse 
themselves with them and use them as pretty dolls ; the preach- 
ing of Rousseau, which, during the last third of the last century, 
brought children into fashion, produces no other effect They 
aie made to recite their lessons in public, to perform in proverbs, 
to take parts in pastorals. Their sallies are encouraged. They 
know how to turn a compliment, to invent a clever or affecting 
repartee, to be gallant, sensitive, and even spirituelU. The little 
Due d'Angoul^me, holdmg a book in his hand, receives Suffien, 
whom he addresses thus : ** I was reading Plutarch and his iUus- 



■ Mme. d'Oberidrk, II. 35. This fiuhion lasts until 1783. De Goncourt, **L* 
&t4iiiitibne atek^** 415. '* Les petits pamins,'' an engnmng by Moieau. Berqnin, "L'aari 
rfcs enfints,** poidm. Mme. de Genlis, **Thatre de TEducatioa/' /msAm. 

*LeSac«» "G9 Bbs**: the dir come of the dandngwnaatcrdiarged with d- «lncatin» 
«# Count d'Oimte. 

12* 
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trious men. You could not have entered more aprafos.^*^ I1ic 
children of M. de Sabran, a boy and a girl, one eight and the 
other nine, having taken lessons from the comedians Sainval and 
Larive, come to Ver^illes to play before the king and queen in 
Voltaire's "Oreste," and on the little fellow being interrogated 
about the classic authors, he replies to a lady, the mother of three 
charming girls, '* Madame, Anacreon is the only poet I can think 
of here ! " Another, of the sante age, replies to a question of 
Prince Henry of Prussia with an agreeable impromptu in verse.* 
To cause witticisms, insipidities, and mediocre verse to germi- 
nate in a brain eight years old, what a triumph for the cultiu'e of 
the day ! It is the last characteristic of the regime which, aftei 
having stolen man away from public affairs, from his own afl^irs, 
from marriage, from the family, hands him over, with all his sen- 
timents and all his faculties, to social worldliness, he and all that 
belong to him. Below him fine ways and forced politeness pre- 
vail, even with his servants and tradesmen. A Frontin has a gal- 
lant unconstrained air, and he turns a compliment' An abigail 
needs only to be a kept mistress to become a lady. A shoe- 
maker is a ''monsieiu- in black," who says to a mother on saluting 
the daughter, " Madame, a charming young person, and I am 
more sensible than ever of the value of your kindness," on which 
the young girl, just out of a convent, takes him for a suitor and 
blushes scarlet Undoubtedly less unsophisticated eyes would 
distinguish the difference between this pinchbeck louis d*or and a 
genuine one ; but their resemblance suffices to show the universal 
action of the central mint — machinery which stamps both with 
the same effigy, the base metal and the refined gold. 

IV. 

A society which obtains such ascendency must possess some 
duum ; in no country, indeed, and in no age has so perfect a 

1 "Gon«q»oodaiice," by Mte». XIV. aia ; XVL loa Mme. d'Oberldrk, II» yM. 
'DeSAguTiL ao7. 

Ma naifsanoe n'a lien de neui^ 
J'ai luivi la coaunune i^gie, 
Mais 0*01 vous qui KKtes d'un aeat. 
Car vous 4tss uo ai^e. 
ICBa.deG«nBs, *'Mteioires,''ch iv. Mms. de Genlis wrote toms of thb kind at twaht 
jfWB of ace> 

* Already in die Pl^deuses of MoB^ die Marqub de MascariOe and die Viooante de Jod» 
kt And die same in Bfaihrauz, '*L'6preuve, lea jeux de I'amour at du hasard," etc Lt 
"Crispin lival de too matba.** Ladoa» "Lev liaisons dang£reuseB,"firrtlett8Ci 
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social art rendered life so agreeable. Paris k the school-nouse 
of Europe, a school of urbanity to which the youth of Russia, 
Germany, and England resort to become civilized. Lord Ches- 
terfield in his letters never tires of reminding his son of this, 
and of urging him into these drawing-rooms, which will remove 
^his Cambridge rust." Once familiar with them they are never 
abandoned, or if one is obliged to leave them, one always sighs 
for them. "Nothing is comparable," says Voltaire,* "to the 
genial life one leads there in the bosom of the arts and of a 
calm and refined voluptuousness; strangers and monarchs have 
preferred this repose, so agreeably occupied in it and so enchant* 
ing to their own countries and thrones. The heart there softens and 
melts away like aromatics slowly dissolving in moderate heat, evap- 
orating in delightful perfumes." Gustavus III., beaten by the 
Russians, declares that he will pass his last days in Paris in 
a ho^tse on the boulevards; and this is not merely compli- 
mentary, for he sends for plans and an estimate.' A supper 
or an evening entertainment brings people two hundred leagues 
away. Some friends of the Prince de Ligne "leave Brussels 
after breakfast, reach the opera in Paris just in time to see the 
curtain rise, and, after the spectacle is over, return immediately 
to Brussels, travelling all night" Of this delight, so eageriy 
sought, we have only imperfect copies, and we are obliged tc 
revive it intellectually. It consists, in the first place, in the 
pleasure of living wiUi perfectly polite people ; there is no en- 
joyment more subde, more lasting, more inexhaustible. The 
self-love of man being infinite, intelligent people are always able 
to produce some refinement of attention to gratify it Worldly 
sensibility being infinite there is no imperceptible shade of it 
permitting indifierence. After all, man is still the greatest source 
of happiness or of misery to man, and in those days the ever- 
flowing fotmtain brought to him sweetness instead of bitter- 
ness. Not only was it essential not to offend, but it wat essen- 
tial to please; one was expected to lose sight of oneself 
in others, to be always cordial and good-humored, to keep one's 
own vexations and grievances in one's own breast, to spare othen 
mdancholy ideas and to supply them with cheerfiil ideas. ^ Was 
any one old in those days ? It is the Revolution which broug^ 



■ "Priaocne de BdbyioM." 
»*^^■^illIIL,^'^yCdfcpy,ILl^ Mm. VIcfo-UhnM, L Sl 
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old age into the world. Your grandfather, my child,' was hand- 
some, elegant, neat, gracious, perfumed, playful, amiable, affec- 
tionate, and good-tempered to the day of his death. People 
then knew how to live and how to die ; there was no such thing 
as troublesome infirmities. If any one had the gout, he walked 
along all the same and made no faces; people well brought 
up concealed their sufferings. There was none of that absorp- 
tion in business which spoils a man inwardly and dulls his brain. 
People knew how to ruin themselves without letting it appear, 
like good gamblers who lose their money without showing un- 
easiness or spite. A man would be carried half dead to a hunt 
It was thought better to die at a ball or at the play than in one's 
bed between four wax candles and horrid men in black. Peo- 
ple were philosophers ; they did not assume to be austere, but 
often were so without making a display of it If one was dis- 
creet, it was through inclination and without pedantry or prudish- 
ness. People enjoyed this life, and when the hour of departure 
came they did not try to disgust others with living. The last 
request of my old husband was that I would survive him as 
long as possible and live as happily as I could." 

When, especially, women are concerned it is not sufficient to 
be polite; it is important to be gallant Each lady invited by 
the Prince de Conti to He- Adam '* finds a carriage and horses at 
her disposal ; she is free to give dinners every day in her own 
rooms to her own fiiends." * Mme. de Civrac, obliged to go to the 
springs, her fiiends undertake to divert her on the journey ; they 
keep ahead of her a few posts, and, at every place where she 
rests for the night, they give her a little fete champetre^ disguised 
as villagers and in bourgeois attire, with bailiff and scrivener, and 
other masks all singing and reciting verses. A lady, on the eve 

of Longchamp, knowing that the Vicomte de V possesses 

two caliches, makes a request for one of them ; it is disposed of, 
but he is careful not to decline, and immediately has one of 
the greatest elegance purchased to lend it for three hours ; he is 
only too happy that anybody should wish to borrow from him, 

> Gmci* Sand, I. 58-6a A nanation by her gnuidiiiodier, who, at thirty yean of afi^ 
wmtMA M. Dupin de Fnmairil, aged sixty-twa 
tMaa. de Gcnfii. •'Soovcmn la F^lidc," 77- "Diet dec Edquettea," I. 34! Mm 
IIL 74. 
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his prodigality appearing amiable but not astonishing.' The 
reason is that women then were queens in the drawing-room ; it is 
their right; this is the reason why, in the eighteenth ceutury, 
they prescribe the law and the fashion in all things.' Having 
formed the code of usages^ it is quite natural that they should 
profit by it, and see that all its prescriptions are carried out. In 
this respect any circle " of the best company " is a superior tri- 
bunal, serving as a court of last appeal' The Mar^chale de 
Luxembourg is an authority; there is no point of manners 
which she does not justify with an ingenious argument. Any 
expression, any neglect of the standard, the slightest sign of pre- 
tension or of self-conceit incurs her disapprobation, fix>m which 
there is no appeal, and the delinquent is for ever banished from 
refined society. Any subtle observation, any well-timed silence, 
an ^'oh" uttered in an appropriate place instead of an "ah," 
secures from her, as from M. Talleyrand, a diploma of good 
breeding which is the commencement of fame and the promise 
of a fortune. Under such an " instructress " it is evident that 
deportment, gesture, language, every act or omission in this 
mundane sphere, becomes, like a picture or poem, a veritable 
work of art ; that is to say, infinite in refinement, at once 
studied and easy and so harmonious in its details that its perfec- 
tion conceals the difficulty of combining them. 

A great lady ''receives ten persons with one courtesy, bestowing 
on each, through the head or by a glance, all that he is entitled 
to ; " ^ meaning by this the shade of regard due to each phase of 
position, consideration, and birth. " She has always to deal with 
easily irritated amaur-propres ; consequently the slightest defi- 
ciency in proportion would be promptly detected." • But she is 
never mistaken, and never hesitates in these subtle distinctions; 
with incomparable tact, dexterity, and flexibility of tone, she reg 
ulates the degrees of her welcome. She has one '* for women of 
condition, one for women of quality, one for women of the court, 
one fcr titled women, one for women of historic names, anothei 

■ Sec an anecdote concerning this species of fx>yalty in " Adile et Theodore/* L 6q I9 
Mme. de Gsnlis. Mme. Vif6e-Lebrun, 1. 156. " Women ruled then ; the RevolutiDa has d» 
throned them. • . . This gallantry I speak of has entirely disappeared." 

* "Women in France to some extent dictate %irhate¥er is to be said and prescribe whair^rw ii 
to be done in the fashionabie world." ('* A comparative view/' by John Andrswi, it^i ' 

* Mme. d'Obflridfk. I. 399: Maft de CkoHs^ *« Mtetdfca,** cfa. xL 

* De TiBy, I. %^ 

' NedMT, "(Eawm CamyUlM,* JLV a^ 
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for women of high birth personaUy, bit married to men beneath 
them ; another for women who by marriage have changed a com- 
mon into a distinguished name ; another still for women of repu- 
table names in the law ; and; finally, another for those whose re- 
lief consists chiefly of expensive houses and good suppers." A 
stranger would be amazed on seeing with what certain and adroit 
steps she circulates among so many watchful vanities without evex 
giving or receiving a check. *'She knows how to express all 
through the style of her salutations; a varied style, extending 
through imperceptible gradations, from the accessory of a single 
shrug of the shoulder, almost an impertinence, to that noble and 
deferential reverence which so few women, even of the court, 
know how to do well ; that slow bending forward, with lowered 
eyes and straightened figure, gradually recovering and modestly 
glancing at the person while gracefully raising the body up, al- 
together much more refined and more delicate than words, but 
very expressive as the means of manifesting respect" This is 
but a single action and very common ; there are a hundred 
others, and of importance. Imagine, if it is possible, the degree 
of elegance and perfection to which they attained through good 
breeding. I select one at random — a duel between two princes 
of the blood, the Comte d'Artois and the Due de Bourbon. ' 
The latter being the offended party, the former, his superior, had 
to offer him a meeting. "As soon as the Comte d'Artois saw 
him he leaped to the ground, and walking directly up to him, said 
to him smiling : ' Monsieur, the public pretends that we are seek- 
ing each other.' The Due de Bourbon, removing his hat, replied, 
< Monsieur, I am here to receive your orders.' * To execute your 
own,' returned the Comte d*Artois, *but you must allow me to 
return to my carriage.' He comes back with a sword, and the 
duel begins. After a certain time they are separated, the seconds 
deciding that honor is satisfied. ' It is not for me to express an 
opinion,' says the Comte d'Artois. * Monsieur le Due de Bour- 
bon is to express his wishes; I am here only to receive his or- 
ders.' ' Monsieur,' responds the Due de Bourbon, addressing the 
Comte d'Artois, meanwhile lowering the point of his sword, ' I 
am overcome with gratitude for your kindness, and shall never be 
insensible to the honor you have done me.'" Could there be a 

> Nanaied by M. de BeiaaTal, a witncM of the deed. 
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juster and mofe ddkate sentiment of nmk, poatkm, and circum- 
stance, and could a dud be sunounded with more graces? 
There is no situation, however thorn j, which is not saved by po- 
liteness. Through habit, and a suitable expression, even in the 
(ace of the king, they conciliate resistance and respect When 
I^uis XV., having exiled the Parliament, caused it to be pio* 
claimed through Mme. Du Barry that his mind was made up and 
that it would not be changed, ''Ah, Madame," replied the Due 
de Nivemais, " when the king said that he was looking at your- 
selC" ''My dear Fontenelle," said one of his lady friends to 
him, placing her hand on his heart, "the brain is there likewise."* 
Fontenelle smiled and made no reply. We see here, even with 
an academician, how truths are forced down, a drop of add in a 
sugar-plum; the whole so thoroughly intermin^ed that the 
piquancy of the flavcH' cmly enhances its sweetness. Night after 
night, in each drawing-room, sugar-plums of this description are 
served up, two or three along with the drop of acidity, all the 
rest not less exquisite, but possessing only the sweetness and the 
perfume. Such is the art of social worldliness, an ingenious and 
delightful art, which, entering into all the details of speech and 
of action, transforms them into graces ; which imposes on man 
not servility and falsehood, but civility and concern for others, 
and which, in exchange, extracts for him out of human society jD 
the treasure it can afford. 

V. 
One can very well understand this kind of pleasure in a sum- 
mary way, but how is it to be made apparent ? Taken by them- 
selves the pastimes of society are not to be described ; liiey are 
too ephemeral ; their charm arii^es from their accompaniments. 
A narrative of them would be but tasteless dregs,^-does the 
libretto of an opera give any idea of the opera itself? If the 
reader would revive for himself this vanished world let him seek 
for it in those works that have preserved its extemab or its ao 
cent, and first in the pictures and engravings of Watteau, Fra- 
gonard and the Saint-Aubins, and then in the novels and dramas of 
Voltaire and Marivaux, and even in C0II6 and Cr6billon fih; • 

' See eqMcally, Sdn^Aabil^ *'U bel peii," "U Concert:" Moraui. "Lee EKgaatt**- 
"U Vie <rim Seigneur 4 la node," the vignettes of "La nouvcOe Hfioiae;'* Beaodoob. 
«Le Toilette," "UCoucherdek Marine; " Lawrence, "Qu'enditrabUt'' Wattam* tlH 
int Ib dale and in talcn\ tv mm a^ m n tboM cumobm and dcyicli iImbi tba badv kf 
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then do we see the breathing figures and hear their voices 
What bright, winning, intelligent &ces beaming with pleasure and 
with the desire to please 1 What ease in bearing and in gesture ! 
What piquant grace in the toilet, in the smile, in vivacious- 
ness of expression, in the control of the fluted voice, in the 
coquetry of hidden meanings! How involuntarily we stop to 
look and listen! Attractiveness is everywhere, in the small 
^fhitwlU heads, in the slender hands, in the rumpled attire, in the 
pretty features, in the demeanor. The slightest gesture, a 
pouting or mutinous turn of tr;e head, a plump little wrist peer- 
ing from its nest of lace, a yielding waist bent over an embroid- 
ery frame, the rapid rustling of an opening fan, is a feast for the 
eyes and the intellect. It is indeed all daintiness, a delicate 
caress for delicate senses, extending to the external decoration of 
life, to the sinuous outlines, the showy drapery, and the refinements 
of comfort in the furniture and architecture. Fill your imagina- 
tion with these accessories and with these figures and you will take 
as much interest in their amusements as they did. In such a 
place and in such company it suffices to be together to be con- 
tent Their indolence is no burden to them for they sport with ex- 
istence. At Chanteloup, the Due de Choiseul, in disgrace, finds 
the fashionable world flocking to see him; nothing is done 
and yet no hours of the day are unoccupied.' ** The Duchess has 
only two hours' time to herself, and these two hours are de- 
voted to her toilet and her letters; the calculation is a simple 
one, — she gets up at eleven ; breakfasts at noon, and this is fol- 
lowed by conversation, which lasts three or four hours; dinner 
comes at six, after which there is play and the reading of the 
memoirs of Mme. de Maintenon." Ordinarily " the company re- 
mains together until two o'clock in the morning." Intellectual 
freedom is complete. There is no confusion, no anxiety. They 
l^lay whist and tric-trac in the aflemoon and faro in the evening. 
" Tliey do to-day what they did yesterday and what they will do 
tc-morrow ; the diimer-supper is to them the most important af- 
fair in life, and their only complaint in the world is of their diges- 



mora poebc. Of the rest, read "Marianne," by Mar' ^ux : 'ILa Veriti6 dans le vin," by 

CoU£; " Le cob du feu," "La nuit et le mocnont," iiy Cr6bmon/:fr/ and two letters b the 

"Cotrespondance inMte" of Mme. du Deflhnt, one by the Abb6 Barth^lemy and the othei 

by the Chevalier de BoufSer^ (L 858,341.). 

> *'CorreBpondaac« in^dite de Mme. do De&nt," published by M. de Saint-AuUre, I au* 

*a*» ^ft J"^ 9'^ 
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tion. Time goes so fest I alwap hncf that I arrived only die 
evening before.** Sometimes they get up a little race and the 
ladies are disposed to take part in it, **for they are all veiy spry 
and able to run around the drawing-room five or six times every 
day.** But they prefer indoors to the open air; in these days 
true sunshine consists of candle-light and the finest sky is a 
painted ceiling, — is there any other less subject to inclemencies or 
better adapted to conversation and merriment ? They accotd 
ingly chat and jest, in words with present friends, and by letters 
with absent friends. They lecture old M me. du Def&nt, who is 
too lively and whom they style the "little girl"; the young 
Duchesse, tender and sensible, is "her grandmama." As for 
^grandpapa," M. de Choiseul, "a slight cold keeping him in 
bed he has fairy stories read to him all day long, a species of 
reading to which we are all given ; we find them as probable as 
modem history. Do not imagine that he is unoccupied. He 
has had a tapestry frame put up in the drawing-room at which 
he works, I cannot say with the greatest skill, but at least with 
the greatest assiduity. . . . Now, our delight is in flying a kite ; 
grandpapa has never seen this sight and he is enraptured with it." 
The pastime, in itself, is nothing; it is resorted to according to 
opportunity or the taste of the hour, now taken up and now let 
alone, and the abb6 soon writes : " I do not speak about our races 
because we race no more, nor of our readings because we do not 
read, nor of our promenades because we do not go out What, 
then, do we do? Some play billiards, others dominoes, and 
others backgammon. We weave, we ravel and we unravd« 
Time presses and we make the best of it** 

Other circles present the same spectacle. Every occupation 
being an amusement, a caprice or an impulse of fashion brings 
one into favor. At present, it is unravelling, every white hand at 
Paris, and in the chateaux, being busy in undoing trimmings, 
epaulettes and old stu£&, to pick out the gold and silver threads. 
They find in this employment the semblance of economy, an ap* 
pearance of occupation, in any event something to keep them in 
countenance. On a circle of ladies being formed a big unravel- 
ling bag in green taffeta is placed on the table, which belongs to 
the lady of the house; immediately all the ladies call for their 
bags and " vaila les laquais en Pair!* ^ It is all the rage. They 
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unravel every day and several hours in the day ; some derive firom 
it a hundred louis d'or per annum. The gendemen are expected 
to provide the materials for the work ; the Due de Lauzun, ac- 

coidingly, gives to Madame de V a harp of natural size 

covered with gold thread ; an enormous golden fleece, brought 
as a present from the Comte de Lowenthal, and which cost two 
fx throe thousand francs, brings, picked to pieces, five or six hun- 
dred francs. But they do not look into matters so closely. Some 
employment is essential for idle hands, some manual oudet for 
nervous activity ; a humorous petulance breaks out in the middle 
of the pretended work. One day, when about going out, Ma- 
dame de R observes that the gold fringe on her dress would 

be capital for unraveling whereupon, with a dash, she cuts one of 
the fi^ges ofil Ten women suddenly surround a man wearing 
fringes, pull off his coat and put his fringes and laces into their bags, 
just as if a bold flock of tomtits, fluttering and chattering in the air, 
should suddenly dart on a jay to pluck off its feathers ; tlience- 
forth a man who enters a circle of women stands in danger of 
being stripped alive. All this pretty world has the same pas- 
times, the men as well as the women. Scarcely a man can 
be found without some drawing-room accomplishment, some tri- 
fling way of keeping his mind and hands busy and of filling up 
the vacant hour ; almost all make rhymes, or act in private the- 
atricals ; many of them are musicians and painters of still-life 
subjects. M. de Choiseul, as we have just seen, works at tap- 
estry ; others embroider or make sword-knots. M. de Francueil 
is a good violinist and makes violins himself, and besides this he 
IS '' watchmaker, architect, turner, painter, locksmith, decorator, 
cook, poet, music-composer and he embroiders remarkably well." ' 
In this general state of inactivity it is essential " to know how to 
be pleasandy occupied in behalf of others as well as in one's own 
behalf.'* Madame de Pompadour is a musician, an actress, a 
painter and an engraver. Madame Adelaide learns watchmaking 
and plays on all instruments from a horn to the jew's-harp, not 
very well, it is true, but as well as a queen can sing, whose fine 
voice is only ever half in time. But they make no pretensions. 
The thing \& to amuse oneself and nothing more ; high spirits and 
the amenities of the hour cover all. Rather read this capital fiact 
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of Madame de Laucun at Chantdoiq : '^Do yoa know,"* mici 
tbe abbe, * that nobody possesses in a higher degree one quafiiy 
whidi yoa would never siiq>ect oi her, that of prefoiing sciaiii<> 
bled eggs? This talent has been buried in the ground,— die 
cannot recall the time die acquired it ; I bdieve that she had k 
at her biith. Accident made it known, and immediately it was 
put to the tesL Yesterday morning, an hotx for ever memorable 
m the history of eggs, the iriplements necessary for this great 
operation were afl brou^ out, a heater, some graxy, some pep* 
per, salt and eggs. Behold Madame de Lauzun, at first blush* 
ing and in a tremor, soon with intrepid courage, breaking the egg^ 
beating them up in die pan, turning them over, now to the rights 
now to the left, now i^ and now down, with unexampled precision 
and success! Never was a more excdlent dish eaten.** What 
laughter and gayety in the group comprised in this little scene. 
And, not long after, what madrigals and allusions ! Gayety here 
resembles a dancing ray of sunlight; it flickers over all things 
and reflects its grace on every object 

VI. 

''The Frenchman's characteristic,*' says an English traveller in 
i785,*'is to be always gay;"' and he remarks that he must be so 
because in France, such is the tone of society and the only moSle of 
pleasing the ladies, the sovereigns of society and the arbiters 
of good taste. Add to this the absence of the causes which pro- 
duce modem dreariness and which convert the sky above our 
heads into one of leaden gloom. There was no laborious, forced 
work in those days, no furious competition, no uncertain careerSi 
no infinite perspectives. Ranks were clearly defined, ambitioni 
limited, and there was less envy. Man was not habitually dissatis- 
fied, soured and preoccupied as he is nowadays. Few free passes 
were allowed where there was no right to pass; we think of 
nothing but advancement; they thought only of amusing them- 
selves. An officer, instead of raging and storming over the year- 
book, busies himself in inventing some new disguise for a masked- 
ball ; a luAgtstrate, instead of counting the convictions he rias se- 
cured, provides a magnificent supper. At Paris, every aftemooi* 
in the left avenue of the Palais-Royal '*fine company, very richly 

' *A ooa^Mniiw vmw/ dc.* bjr John Andraw^ 
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jitssed, gather under the large trees;" aiid in the evening *'on 
leaving the opera at half-past eight, they go back there and re- 
main until two o'clock in the morning." They have music m the 
oiien air by moonlight, Gavat singing, and the chevalier de 
Saint- George playing on the violin.* At Morfontaine, "the 
Comte de Vaudreuil, Lebrun the poet, the chevalier de Coigny, so 
amiable and so gay, Brongniart, Rotert, compose charade* 
every night and wake each other up to rehearse them." Ai Mau- 
penuis in M. de Montesquiou's house, ai Saint-Ouen with the 
Marshal de Noailles, at Genevilliers with the Comte de Vau- 
dreuil, at Rainay with the Due d'Orl^aiis, at Chantilly with the 
Prince de Conde, there is nothing but festivity. We read no 
biography of the day, no provincial document, no inventory, 
without hearing the tinkling of the universal carnival. At Mon- 
choix,* the residence of the Comte de B^d^e, Chateaubriand's 
uncle, "they had music, dancing and hunting, rollicking from 
morning to night, eating up both capital and income." At Aix 
and Marseilles, throughout the fashionable world, with the Comte 
de Valbelle, I find nothing but concerts, entertainments, balls, 
gallantries, and private theatricals with the Comtesse de Mira- 
beau for the leading performer. At Chateauroux, M. Dupin de 
Francueil entertains "a troop of musicians, lackeys, cooks, para- 
sites, horses and dogs, bestowing everything lavishly, in amuse- 
ments and in charity, wishing to be happy himself and everybody 
else around him," never casting up accounts, and going to ruin in 
the most delightful manner possible. Nothing arrests this gayety, 
not old age, nor exile, nor misfortune; in 1793 it still subsists in 
the prisons of the Republic. A man in place is not then made 
uncomfortable by his official coat, perked up by his situation, 
obliged to maintain a dignified and important air, constrained under 
that assumed gravity which democratic envy imposes on us as if a 
ransom. In 1753,^ the parliamentarians, just exiled to Bourges, 
get up three companies of private theatricals and perform come- 
dies, while one of them, M. Dupr6 de Saint- Maur fights a rival 
with the sword. In 1787,^ when the entire parliament is banished 
to Troyes the bishop, M. de Barrall, rettims firom his chateau de 

> Mme. Vtgfe-Lebnm, I. 15, 154. 
I. 34. "M^moiret de Mirabeau," /M«nlM. George Sand, I. 59, 76k 
* Comptet renditt de la ioci^ti6 de Beny (1863-1864). 
« '^HistaiK da IVojrea pendant la VfTolution/' l^ Albert Babeau, L ^ 
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Saint Lye expressly to receive it, presiding every evening at a din- 
ner of forty persons. "There was no end to the fStes and din- 
ners in the town; the president kept open h:>use," a triple quan- 
tity of food being consumed in the eating-houses and so much 
wood burned in the kitchens, that the town came near being put 
on short allowance. Feasting and jollity is but little less in or- 
Jinary times. A parliamentarian, like a seignior, must do credit 
to his forttme. See the letters of the President des Brosses con- 
cerning society in Dijon ; it reminds us of the abbey of Th6- 
l^me; then contrast this with the same town to-day.' In 1744 
Monseigneur de Mondgny, brother of the President de Boui 
bonne, apropos of the king's recovery, entertains the workmen, 
tradesmen and artisans in his employ to the number of eighty, 
another table being for his musicians and comedians, and a third 
for his clerks, secretaries, physicians, surgeons, attorneys and no- 
taries; the crowd collects around a triumphal car covered with 
shepherdesses, shepherds and rustic divinities in theatrical costume; 
fountains flow with wine '* as if it were water," and after supper 
the confectionery is thrown out of the windows. Each pariia- 
mentarian around him has his ''little Versailles, a grand hotel be- 
tween court and garden." This town, now so silent, then rang 
with the clatter of fine equipages. The profusion of the table 
is astonishing, ''not only on gala days, but at the suppers of each 
week, and I could almost say, of each day." Amidst all these fSte- 
givers, the most illustrious of all, the President des Brosses, so 
grave on the magisterial bench, so intrepid in his remonstrances, so 
laborious,' so learned, is an extraordinary stimulator of fun (batUe* 
entrain)^ a genuine Gaul, with a sparkling, inexhaustible fund of 
salacious humor: with his friends he throws off his pemique, 
his gown, and even something more. Nobody dreams of being 
offended by it; nobody conceives that dress is an extinguisher, 
which is true of every species of dress, and of the gown in par- 
ficular. "When I entered society, in 1785," writes a parliamen- 
tarian, " I found myself introduced in a certain way, alike to the 



* roiM«c,**LePr£ndentde*BroiMi," 65, 69,70^345. "Lettres du President dot 
fed. Coulomb), fasthm. Piron bdng uneasy ooocerning hit "Ode k Priape,** 
Bouhier, a man of great and fine eniditkm, and the least starched of learned ones, sent f t 
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wives and the mistresses of the friends of my family, passing 
Monday evening with one, and Tuesday evening with the othei. 
And I was only eighteen, and I belonged to a family of magis- 
trates."* At Basville, at the residence of M. de Lamoignon, dur- 
mg the autumnal vacation and the Whitsuntide holidays, there 
are thirty persons at the table daily ; there are three or four hunts 
a week, and the most prominent magistrates, M. de Lamoignon, 
M. Pasquier, M. de Rosambo, M. and Mme. d*Aguesseau, per 
form the '* Barber of Seville" in the chateau theatre. 

As for the cassock it enjoys the same freedom as the robe. 
At Saveme, at Clairvaux, at Le Mans and at other places, the 
prelates wear it as freely as a court dress. The revolutionary 
upheaval was necessary to make it a fixture on their bodies and, 
afterwards, the hostile supervision of an organized party and the 
fear of constant danger. Up to 1 789 the sky is too serene and 
the atmosphere too balmy to lead them to button it up to the 
neck. " Freedom, facilities, Monsieur TAbb^," said the Cardinal 
de Rohan to his secretary, '* without these this life would be 
a desert." ' This is what the good cardinal took care to avoid ; 
on the contrary he had made Saveme an enchanting world 
according to Watteau, almost "a landing-place for Cythera." 
Six hundred peasants and keepers ranged in a line a league long, 
form in the morning and beat up the surrounding country while 
hunters, men and women, are posted at their stations. **For 
fear that the ladies might be frightened if left alone by them- 
selves, the man whom they hated least was always lefl with them 
to tranquillize them," and as nobody was allowed to leave his 
post before the signal "it was impossible to be surprised." About 
an hour after noonday "the company gathered under a beautiful 
tent, on the bank of a stream or in some delightful place, where 
an exquisite dinner was served up, and, as every one had to be 
made happy, each peasant received a pound of meat, two of 
bread and half a bottle of wine, only asking to begin it all over 
again, as well as the ladies." The accommodating prelate migh 
certainly have replied to scrupulous people along with Voltaire 
that "nothing is wrong in good society." In fact, he so made 
answer, and in these very terms. One day, a lady accompanied 

> "Souvenirs numuacripts,** by M. X . (As the autiiui'& name cann*iC be gives I «1mJ 

«M thb deagnation hereafter.) 
• Pe VaHbns, "Souvcoin," fgk- 



bfa jrcMBig ofikao; bsFiDg cxnie on a visity and ba^g obliged to 
kieep tfaemovcr ni^bt. lus vakt comes and wbispasto binlliil 
there is no more room. **' Is the badi-iooai occupied ? * *NO| 
Mnmrignmr!' 'Are there not two beds there?* ^Yes^ Mon- 
srignmr, but thejr are both in the sune chamber, and diit 
officer—' *Veiy veil, didn*t they come together? Shallow 
people like joa always see something wrong. Yon wiD find thai 
diey wiU agree vciy wdl together, — there is not the sGghieil 
reason to object' * And really nobody did object, either the 
officer or the lady. At Gransdve, in the Gard, the Bemardinei 
are stiD more ho^iitable.^ People resoit to the ftte of St Bei^ 
naid which lasts a couple of wedcs ; during this time they dancti 
and lumt, and act comedies, "the tables bdng ready at aU 
hoars." The quartets of the ladies are provided with every 
requisite for die toilet; they lack nothing, and it is even said 
that it was not necessary for any of them to bring their officer. 
I mi^^ dte twenty prelates not less gallant, — the second Cardi«> 
nal de Rohan, the hero of the necklace, M. de Jarente, bishop 
of Orleans, who keeps the record of benefices, the young M, de 
Grimaldi, bishop of Le Mans, M. de Breteuil, bishop of Mont- 
auban, M. de Cic^, archbishop of Bordeaux, the Cardinal de 
Montmorency, grand-almoner, M. de Talleyrand, bishop of 
Autun, M. de Conzi6, bishop of Arras,' and, in the first rank, the 
Abb6 de Saint-Germain des Pr^ Comte de Clermont, prince 
of the blood, who, with an income of three hundred and 
seventy thousand fi-ancs succeeds in ruining himself twice, who 
performs in comedies in his town and country residences, who 
writes to C0II6 in a pompous style and, who, in his abbatial 
mansion at Bemy, installs Mademoiselle Leduc, a dancer, to do 
the honors of his table. There is no hypocrisy. In the houat 
of M. Trudaine, four bishops attend the performance oi a ^xect 
by C0II6 entitled *' Les accidents ou les Abb^," the substance 
of which, says C0II6 himself, is so firee that he did not dare print 
it along with his other pieces. A little later, Beaumarehaiii 
on reading his " Marriage of Figaro " at the Mar6chal de Riche- 

MootgaiDaid (an eye-witacn), ''Hktoire de Fiance/' II. 046. 
* M. de Cooxi^ is turpriaed at four o'clock in the morning by a rival, an oAoar to OM gaudik, 
**lfake no noiae," aaid he to him, "my coat which b like youn wiO be broughl lo mt and I 
viD make a fwrwr ao that we ihaU be on the tame footing." A valet bring! lim hb weapoM^ 
He deacends into the garden of the mansion, fights widi the oflicer and diiaraMhia. ("Co» 
raBpoodaaoe," by Mfoa, XIV. May ao, 1783.) "La Cool* da Ckrmoot,' by Jttlit Cowii 
fmtim, " Jooraal da CoO*." III. a3a (July, i7<g). 
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iieu's domicile, not expurgated, much more crude and coarse 
than it is to-day, has bishops and archbishops for his auditors, 
and these, he says, ''after being infinitely amused by it, did 
me the honor to assure me that they would state that there was 
not a single word in it offensive to good morals : " ^ thus was 
the piece accepted against reasons of State, against the king's 
will, and through the connivance of all those most interested 
in suppressing it "There is something more irrational than my 
piece and that is its success,'' said its author. The attraction 
was too strong. People devoted to pleasure could not dispense 
with the liveliest comedy of the age. They came to applaud 
a satire on themselves ; and better still, they themselves acted in 
it A prevalent taste ends, like a powerful passion, in extremes 
which become follies ; it must enjoy what is offered to it at any 
cost ; any momentary gratification of it is as with a child tempted 
by fruit ; nothing arrests it, neither the danger to which it is in- 
sensible, nor the sense of propriety it establishes for itself. 

VII. 

To divert oneself is to turn aside from oneself, to get away from 
oneself, and to forget oneself; and to forget oneself fully one 
must be transported into another, put himself in the place of an- 
other, take his mask and play his part Hence the liveliest 
of diversions is the comedy in which one is an actor. It is 
that of children who, as authors, actors and audience, improvise 
and represent petty scenes the livelong day. It is that of a people 
whose political regime excludes manly solicitudes, and who sport 
with life after the fashion of children. At Venice, in the eigh- 
teenth century, the carnival lasts six months ; in France, under 
another form, it lasts the entire year. Less familiar and less pict- 
uresque, more refined and more elegant, it abandons the public 
square where it lacks sunshine, to shut itself up in drawing-rooms 
where chandeliers are the most suitable for it It has retained 
of the vast popular masquerade only a fragment, the opera ball, 
very splendid and frequented by princes, princesses and the 
queen; but this fragment, brilliant as it is, does not suffice; con- 
sequently, in every chateau, in every mansion, at Paris and in 
the provinces, it sets up travesties on society and domestic com- 

> De Lomteie, ** Beaumarcbait et ton tempt,** II. 304. 
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edies. On welcoming a great personage, on celebrating the birth 
day of the master or mistress of the house, its guests or invited 
persons perform in an improvised operetta, in an ingenious, 
laudatory pastoral, sometimes dressed as gods, as Virtues, as 
mythological abstractions, as operatic Turks, Laplanders and 
Poles, similar to the figiires then gracing the frontispieces ot 
books, sometimes in the dress of peasants, pedagogues, pedlars, 
milkmaids and flower-girls like the fanciful villagers with which the 
current taste then fills the stage. They sing, they dance, and 
come forward in turn to recite petty verses composed for the occa- 
sion consisting of so many well-turned compliments.' At Chantilly 
^the young and charming Duchesse de Bourbon, attired as & 
voluptuous Naiad, guides the Comte du Nord, in a gilded gon- 
dola, across the grand canal to the island of Love ; " the Prince 
de Conti, in his part, serves as pilot to the Grand Duchesse; 
other seigniors and ladies " each in allegorical guise," form the 
escort,' and on these limpid waters, in this new garden of Aid- 
nous, the smiling and gallant retinue seems a fairy scene in Tasso. 
At Vaudreil, the ladies, advised that they are to be carried off to 
seraglios, attire themselves as vestals, while the high-priest wel- 
comes them with pretty couplets into his temple in the park; 
meanwhile over three hundred Turks arrive who force the enclos- 
ure to the sound of music, and bear away the ladies in palanquins 
along the illuminated gardens. At the Utde Trianon, the park is 
arranged as a fair, and the ladies of the court are the saleswomen, 
" the queen keeping a caf6," while, here and there, are processions 
and theatricals; this festival costs, it is said, one hundred thou- 
sand livres, and a repetition of it is designed at Choisy attended 
with a larger outlay. 

Alongside of these masquerades which stop at costume and 
require only an hour, there is a more important diversion, the 
private theatrical performance, which completely transforms the 
man, and which for six weeks, and even for three months, absorbs 
him entirely at rehearsals. Towards 1770' '< the rage for it if 

> De Luynet, XVL 161 (September, 1757). Tlie vilkge festival ghren to King Stinl i h i 
toy Mow. de Maucooseil at BagatePe. Bachaiimoot, IIL 047 (September 7, 1767). Fcslfnd 
l^ven by die Pxinoe <Se Cood^ 

• **Coirespoiidaiice," by Mtea, XIII. 97 (June 15, itSs), and V. %yt (JtoM a4 and as< 
1777)* Mme. de Genlit '* M fcu o ir e a ,** diap. Jdr. 

• BMhaumont, November 17, 177a ** Journal de ColM," III. 136 (April J9, 1767). lH 
Mootlomer, <«Mteoirm," I. 43- "At the readeoce of the Comrnandam (at danaotHiMi 
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Incredible ; there is not an attorney in his cottage who does not 
wish to have a stage and his company of actors.'* A Bemardine 
living in Bresse, in the middle of a wood, writes to C0II6 that he 
and his brethren are about to perform ''La Partie de Chasse de 
Henri IV.,** and that they are having a small theatre constructed 
** without the knowledge of bigots and small minds." Reformer! 
and moralists introduce theatrical art into the education of chil- 
dren; Mme. de Genlis composes comedies for them, considering 
these excellent for the seeming of a good pronimciation, 
proper self-confidence and the graces of deportment The theatre, 
indeed, then prepares man for society as society prepares him for the 
theatre; in either case he is on representation, composing his 
attitude and tone of voice, and playing a part ; the stage and the 
drawing-room are on an equal footing. Towards the end of the 
century everybody becomes an actor, everybody having been one 
beibre.* "We hear of nothing but little theatres set up in the 
coimtry aroimd Paris." For a long time those of highest rank 
set the example. Under Louis XV. the Dues d'0rl6ans, de 
Nivemais, d'Ayen, de Coigny, the Marquises de Courtenvaux, 
and d*£ntraigues, the Comte de Maillebois, the Duchesse de 
Brancas, the Comtesse d'Estrades form, with Madame de Pom- 
padour, the company of the ''small cabinets;" the Due de la 
Valli^re is the director of them ; when the piece contains a ballet 
the Marquis de Courtenvaux, the Due de Beuvron, die Comtes 
de Melfort and de Langeron are the titulary dancers.* "Those 
who are accustomed to such spectacles," writes the sedate and 
pious Due de Luynes, "agree in the opinion that it would be 
difficult for professional comedians to play better and more intelli- 
gendy." The passion reaches at last still higher, even to the 
royal family. At Trianon, the queen, at first before forty persons 
and then before a more numerous audience, performs Colette in 
•* Lc Devin de Village," Gotte, in " La Gageure impr6vue," Rosine 
in "Lc Barbier de Seville," Pierette in "Le Chasseiu- et la 
Laid^,'*' while the other comedians consist of the principal men 
of the court, the Comte d'Artois, the Comtes d'Adh^mar and de 

> "CofrMpoDdanoep'* bj Mfoa, II. 045 (Nov. it, 1775). 

' Jufien, " Hiitoire dn Th6&tre de Madamr de Pompadour.** Thche lepresentatioos ImI 
•even yean and cost during the winter alone of 1749, 900,000 fivres. De Luynea, X. 45 
Mme. do Hanmet, v^/x 

* Ifme Campan, L \y^ CC with cautfan the Toy suqiidoiis Memofas, modi made «|«, o 
D* GoaoMBt, 114. 
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pieces composed by C0II6 " for tl.e amusement of His Highnesi 
and the Court." For one which contains salt there are ten stuffed 
with strong pepper. At Brunoy, at the residence of Monsieur, 
so gross are they ^ the king regrets having attended ; '* nobody 
had any idea of such license; two women in the auditorium 
had to go out and, what is most extraordinary, they had dared 
to invite the queen." Gayety is a sort of intoxication which 
draws the cask down to the dregs, and when the wine is gone 
it draws on the lees. Not only at their litde suppers, and with 
courtesans, but in the best society and with ladies they com- 
mit the follies of a bagnio. Let us use the right word, they are 
buffoons, and they take no more uflense at the word than at 
the action. **For five or six months," writes a lady in 1782,' 
'' the suppers are followed by a blindman's-buff or by a draw- 
dance and they end in general mischiti/msness^ (une poiissannerU 
gMraU),^^ Guests are invited a fortnight in advance. ** On this 
occasion they upset the tables and the furniture ; they scattered 
twenty caraffes of water about the room ; I finally got away at 
half-past one, wearied out, pelted with handkerchiefs, and leaving 
Madame de Clarence hoarse, with her dress torn to shreds, a 
scratch on her arm, and a bruise on her forehead, but delighted 
that she had given such a gay supper and flattered with the idea 
of its being the talk the next day." This is the result of a crav- 
ing for amusement. Under its pressure, as under the sculptor's 
thumb, the mask of the century is slowly transformed and in- 
sensibly loses its seriousness; the starched features of the 
courtier change, at first into the smiling grimace of the world- 
ling, and then, the smile fading away on the lips, we behold 
the shameless leer of the reprobate.' 

> Mme. d*Ot>erkirk, II. 83. Do the tone of the best ■odetf see ** Correspondance'* 
by M^tn, 1. 10, III. 68, and Bezenval (Bd. Barri^) 387 and 349. 

• Mme. de Genlis, ** Adile et Theodore," II. 369. 

* George Sand, 1. 85. ** At my graodmother*s I have found boxes full of couplets, 
madrigals and biting satires. I burned some of them so obscene that I would not 
dare read them through, and these written by abb^ I had known in my infancy and 
by a marquis of the best blood." Among other examples, toned down, the songs oa 
the Bird and the Shepherdess may be read in " Correspondance,'' by Mtftra. 



CHAPTER 111. 

DlSADVANTAGKS OP THIS DRAWING-ROOM UFI. — I. lU barrel 

vtifidality. — Return to nature and sentiment. — II. Its impressionabflity tkt 
final trait which completes the physiognomy of the century. — Date of ilf 
advent. — Its symptoms in art and in literature. — Its dominion in private.— 
Its affectations. — Its sincerity.— Its delicacy.— III. The fiulings of charadci 
thus formed. — Adapted to one situation but not to a contrary situatioii.— > 
Defects of intelligence. — Defects of disposition. — Such a character is dia> 
amcd by good-breeding. 

I. 

Mkhk pleasure^ in the long nin, ceases to gratify, and however 
agreeable this drawing-room life may be, it ends in a certain 
hoUowness. Something is lacking without any one being able to 
say precisely what that something is ; the soul becomes restless, 
and slowly, aided by authors and artists, it sets about investigat- 
ing the cause of its imeasiness and the object of its secret long- 
ings. Barrenness and artificiality are the two traits of this 
society, the more marked because it is more complete, and, 
in this one, pushed to extreme, because it has attained to supreme 
refinement In the first place nattmdness is excluded firom it; 
everything is arranged and adjusted,— decoration, dress, attitude, 
tone of voice, words, ideas and even sentiments. '* A genuine sen- 
timent is so rare," said M. de V , ^ that, when I leave Versailles, 

I sometimes stand still in the street to see a dog gnaw a bone.'* ' 
Man, in abandoning himself wholly to society, had withheld no 
portion of his personality for himself, while decorum, clinging to 
him like so much ivy, had abstracted firom him the substance 
of his being and subverted every principle of activity. ''There 
was then," says one who was educated in this style,' ''a certain 
way of walking, of sitting down, of saluting, of picking up a 
gjove, of holding a fork, of tendering any article, in fine, a com 
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plete mimicry, which children had to be taught at a very eariy 
age in order that habit might become a second nature, and this 
conventionality formed so important an item in the life of men 
and women in aristocratic circles that the actors of the present 
day, with all their study, are scarcely able to give us an idea 
of it" Not only was the outward factitious but, again, the in 
ward; there was a certain prescribed mode of feeling and of 
thinking, of living and of dying. It was impossible to address a 
man without placing onesdf at his orders, or a woman without 
casting oneself at her feet Fashion, le ban tan^ regulated every 
important or petty proceeding, the manner of making a declara- 
tion to a woman and of breaking an engagement, of entering 
upon and managing a duel, of treating an equal, an inferior and 
a superior. If any one failed in the slightest degree to conform 
to this code of universal custom, he is called ^'a specimen." A 
man of heart or of talent, D'Argenson, for example, bore a 
surname of ''simpleton," because his originality transcended t^.e 
conventional standard. ''That has no name, there is nothing likt^ 
it ! " embodies the strongest censure. In conduct as in literature 
whatever departs from a certain type is rejected; The quantit} 
of authorized actions is as great as the number of authorized 
words. The same super-refined taste impoverishes the initiatory 
act as well as the initiatory expression, people acting as they 
write, according to acquired formulas and within a circumscribed 
circle. Under no consideration can the eccentric, the unforeseen, 
the spontaneous, vivid inspiration be accepted. Among twenty 
instances I select the least striking since it merely relates to a 
simple gesture, and is a measure of other things. Mademoiselle 
de — obtains, through family influence, a pension for Marcel, 
a famous dancing-master, and runs off, delighted, to his domicile 
to convey him the patent. Marcel receives it and at once flings 
it on the floor : " Mademoiselle, did I teach you to offer an object 
in that manner ? Pick up that paper and hand it to me as you 
ought to." She picks up the patent and presents it to him with 
all suitable grace. ''That's very well. Mademoiselle, I ac- 
cept it although your elbow was not quite sufficiently rounded, 
and I thank you."^ So many graces end in becoming weari- 



> **Pub, VenaOles et les proirinces,'' I. i6a. "The king of Sweden b here: he 

oohkbieeches: aUbover; heb ridiculouii and n provmcial kinj.** ("L Govv 
de Normandbb'* by Hippeau, IV. vyit Jidy 4, 1784.) 
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some; after having eaten rich food for years, a UtUe milk and 
dry bread becomes welcome. 

Among all these social flavorings one is especially abused, 
and which, unremittingly employed, communicates to all dishes 
its frigid or piquant savor, I mean insincerity (badinage). So- 
ciety does not tolerate passion, and in this it exercises its 
right One does not enter company to be either vehement or 
sombre; a strained air or one of concentration would appear incon* 
gnious. The mistress of a house is always right in reminding a 
man that his emotional constraint brings on silence. '* Monsieur 
Such-a-one, you are not amiable to-day." To be always amiable 
is, accordingly, an obligation, and, through this training, a sensi* 
bility that is difiused through innumerable little channels never 
produces a broad current *' One has a hundred friends, and out 
of these hundred friends two or three may have some chagrin 
every day; but one could not award them sympathy for any 
length of time as, in that event, one would be wanting in consid- 
eration for the remaining eighty-seven; " ^ one might sigh for an 
instant with some one of the eighty-seven, and that would be all. 
Madame du Deffant, having lost her oldest friend, the President 
H^nault, that very day goes to sup in a large assemblage: 
^*Alas," she exclaimed, ^'he died at six o'clock this evening; 
otherwise you would not see me here." Under this constant r6* 
gime of distractions and diversions there are no longer any pro> 
found sentiments; we have nothing but an epidermic exterior 
love itself is reduced to "the exchange of two phantasies.' 
And, as one always falls on the side to which one inclines, levity 
becomes deliberate and a matter of elegance^ Indifference of 
the heart is in fashion ; one would be ashamed to show any gen- 
uine emotion. One takes pride in playing with love, in treating 
woman as a mechanical puppet, in touching one inward springs 
an4 then another, to force out, at will, her anger or her pity. 
Whatever she may do, there is no deviation from the most insult- 
ing politeness; the very exaggeration of false respect which is 
lavished on her is a mockery by which indifference for her is fully 

■ Stendhal, " Rome, Naples and Florence*** 379. Stated by an English lord. 

•Mariraux, **\jt Petit-Maltre corrig^" GresMt, **Le Mediant** Cr^bOloo >fZr, *'U 
Nuit et le Moment," (especially die scene betw e en Cfitandre and Ludnde). CoIM, "I4 
Vcrili6 dans le Vin,** (the part of the abb« widi the pritidenU). De Besenval, 79. (TIh 
Comte d< Friae and Bime. de Blot). "Viepffivteda Mardchalde Richdini,'* (mmm wM 
MkheHn). De Goocourt, 167 to 174. 
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manifested. But they go still further, and in souls naturally un 
feeling, gallantry turns into wickedness. Through ennui and the 
demand for excitement, through vanity, and as a proof of dexterity, 
delight is found in tormenting, in exciting tears, in dishonoring and 
in killing women by slow torture. At last, as self-love is a bottom- 
less pit, there is no species of blackness of which these polished exe- 
cutioners are not capable ; the personages of Laclos are derived 
from these originals.^ Monsters of this kind are, undoubtedly, 
rare ; but there is no need of reverting to them to ascertain how 
much egotism is harbored in the gallantry of society. The women 
who erected it into an obligation are the first to realize its deceptive- 
ness, and, amidst so mudi homage without heat, to pine for the 
communicative warmth of a powerful sentiment. The character 
/Of the centiuy obtains its last trait when "the man of feeling" 
comes on the stage. 

II. 
It is not that the grotmdwork of habits becomes different, for 
these remain equally worldly and dissipated up to the last. But 
fashion authorizes a new affectation, consisting of effusions, rev- 
eries, and sensibilities as yet unknown. The point is to return 
to nature, to admire the country, to delight in the simplicity of 
rustic manners, to be interested in village people, to be humane, 
to have a heart, to find pleasure in the sweetness and tenderness 
of natural affections, to be a husband and a father, and still more, 
to possess a soul, virtues, and religious emotions, to believe in Prov- 
idence and immortality, to be capable of enthusiasm. One wants 
to be all this, or at least show an inclination that way. In any 
event, if the desire does exist it is on the implied condition, that 
one shall not be too much disturbed in his ordinary pursuits alid 
that the sensations belonging to the new order of life shall in 
no respect interfere with the enjo3rments of the old one. Ac- 
cordingly the exaltation which arises is tittle more than cerebral fer- 
mentation, and the idyl is to be almost entirely performed in the 
drawing-room. Behold, then, Hterature, the drama, painting and all 
the arts pursuing the same sentimental road to supply heated 
imaginations with factitious nourishment.' Rousseau, in labored 

* Ladot, " Les Liaisoiis DangereuMs.'* Mmc de Meiteuil was copied after a Marquise da 
Grenoble. Remark the difierenoe bet w ecu Lovelace and Valmont, one being stimulated bf 
piide and die odier by vanity. 

* The growth of aenability is indicated by the following datss: Rousacaii^ "Bur rinfliwot 
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periods, preadies the charms of an uncivilized existence, while 
other masters, between two madrigals, fancy the delight of sleep 
ing naked in the primeval forest. The lovers in " La Nouvell^ 
Ildoise" interchange passages of fine style through fcur volumes^ 
whereupon a person "not merely methodical but prudent," the 
Comtesse de Blot, exclaims, at a social gathering at the Duchesse 
de Chartres's, "a woman truly sensitive, unless of extraordinafj 
virtue, could refuse nothing to the passion of Rousseau." ^ Peo- 
ple collect in a dense crowd in the Exhibition around " L'Accordde 
de Village," " La Cruche Cass6e," and the " Retour de nourrice," 
with other rural and domestic idyls by Greuze; the voluptuous 
dement, the tempting undercurrent of sensuality made per- 
ceptible in the fragile simplicity of his ardess maidens, is a dainty 
bit for the libertine tastes which are kept alive beneath moral as- 
pirations.' After these, Ducis, Thomas, Pamy, Colardcau, 
Boucher, Delille, Bemardin de St. Pierre, Marmontel, Florian, 
the mass of orators, authors and politicians, the misanthrope 
Champfort, the logician La Harpe, the minister Necker, the versi 
fiers and the imitators of Gessner and Young, the Berquins, the 
Bitaub^, nicely combed and bedizened, holding embroidered 
handkerchief to wipe away tears, are to marshal forth the univer- 
sal eclogue down to the acme of the Revolution. Marmontd's 
" Moral Tales" appear in the columns of the " Mercure" for 1791 
and 1792,' while the number following the massacres of Septem- 
ber opens with verses " to the manes of my canary-bird." 

Consequendy, in all the details of private life, sensibility dis- 
plays its magniloquence. A small temple to Friendship is erected 
in a park. A little altar to Benevolence is set up in a private 
doset Dresses h la yean- yacques-Rausseau are worn " analogous 
to the prindples of diat author." Head-dresses are sdected with 
^ pu& au sentiment " in which one may place the portrait of one's 
daughter, mother, canary or dog, the whole " garnished with the 

d«ledmetdesartt,''i749: "Surrm^gafit^p" 1753 : "NoovcOeHaoiM,'' 1759. Omam^^lM 
¥kn da FamiDe Ibaat k BOyte," 1755: "L'Aoootdfe da ViDage," 1761. Diderot. ««'« fli 
■atiBcl.*' 17^7; "Le Pfa« de Faniile,'' 1758. 

> Mme. de Genfis, <* U^mmM,** diap. zviL Geotge band, L 7a. Tlie yoimf MaM; dt 
nancaeO, 00 leeiag Foaaeaii Ibr the fint time, bunt into leaa. 

* Tliis poiDt haa been bron^ out widi as much ildll as aocuncj by Menieias de Qm^ 
ceort In •* L'Ait au &K^baaikm» ateie," I. 433-^3>- 

• The BiuBber fbr Angost, 1799, r-n— >»»■ "Les Riratiz d'euMn^nck.'' About die Mat 
ibe other pieces ai« bsextDd in the *' Mcfciire,~ Bodi as '* The fedenJ uaioa of HjnMB and 
Cupid,'*" La Jalona ' "ft rMliaiirniBri.''"TTii ftnarrfimtiirTft tflit IT IT . . ."- •!» 
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hair of one's father or intmate friend.'* ' People keep intimate 
friends for whom ^' they experience something so warm and so 
tender that it nearly amounts to a passion " and whom they cannot 
go three hours a day without seeing. " Every time female com- 
panions interchange tender ideas the voice suddenly changes into 
a pure and languishing tone, each fondly regarding the other with 
approaching heads and frequently embracing," and suppressing : 
yawn a quarter of an hour afrer, with a nap in concert, because 
they have no more to say. Enthusiasm becomes an obligation. 
On the revival of " Le p^re de famille " there are as many hand- 
kerchief counted as spectators, and ladies faint away. " It is 
customary, especially for young women, to be es^cited, to turn 
pale, to melt into tears and, generally, to be seriously affected on 
encountering M. de Voltaire; they rush into his arms, stammer and 
weep, their agitation resembling that of the most passionate love."' 
When a society-author reads his work in a drawing-room, fashion 
requires that the company should utter exclamations and sob, and 
that some pretty fainting subject should be unlaced. Mme. de Gen- 
lis, who laughs at these affectations, is no less affected than the rest. 
Suddenly some one in the company is heard to say to the young or- 
phan whom she is exhibiting : " Pamela show us H^loise," where- 
upon Pamela, loosening her hair, falls on her knees and turns her 
eyes u]) to heaven with an air of inspiration, to the great applause 
of the assembly.' Sensibility becomes an institution. The same 
Madame de Genlis founds an order of Perseverance which soon 
includes " as many as ninety chevaliers in the very best society." 
To become a member it is necessary to solve some riddle, to an- 
swer a moral question and pronoimce a discourse on virtue. 
Every lady or chevalier who discovers and publishes " three well- 
veritied virtuous actions " obtains a gold medal. Each chevalici 
has his " brother in arras," each lady has her bosom friend and 
each member has a device and each device, framed in a little pict- 

> Bine, de Genlis, "Ad&le et Theodore," I. 3x9. De Goncourt, *'La Femme eu dix- 
^ ■ i dfcme tttde,** 3x8. Mme. d'Oberidrk, I. 56. Deecripdon of the puff «» untimtnt dL 
tiM Dochene de Chames (de Goncourt, 3x1) : "In the background it e woman seated m a 
dudr and holding an infimt, which represents the Due de Valou and his nurse. On the right 
ii a paroquet peeking at a cherry, and on the left a little negro, the duchess's two pets : the 
whole it btenningled with locks of hair of all the rdations of Mme. de Chartret, the hah cf 
Imt hatband, fiuher and grand&ther.'* 

•Mme. de Genfit, *« Let Dangers du Monde," L loene ▼& ; II. scene iv. ; ■• AdUeet TM 
ttec," I. 3xa: "Souvenin F^licse,** 199; Bachaqino<»t, IV., 390. 

s Mna. de LarocbeiaoQuelein, " MAnobtt.** 
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ure, figures in the '' Temple of Honor,** a sort of tent gallantly 
decorated, and which M. de Lauzun causes to be erected in the 
middle of a garden.^ The sentimental parade is complete, 
a drawing-room masquerade being visible even in this chivalric 
revivaL 

The froth of enthusiasm and of fine words nevertheless leaves 
in the heart a residuum of active benevolence, trustfiUness, and 
e-^en happiness or, at least, expansiveness and freedom. Wives, 
for the first time, are seen accompanying their husbands into gar* 
rison ; mothers desire to nurse their infants, and fathers begin to 
interest themselves in the education of their children. Simplic- 
ity again forms an element of manners. Hair-powder is no 
longer put on little boys' heads ; many of the seigniors abandon 
laces, embroideries, red heels and the sword, except when in 
fiill dress. People appear in the streets "dressed ^ la Franklin, in 
coarse cloth, with a knotty cane and thick shoes." ' The taste no 
longer runs on cascades, statues and stiff and pompous decora- 
tions; the preference is for the English garden. The queen ar* 
ranges a village for herself at the Trianon, where, ''dressed in a 
fix>ck of white cambric muslin and a gauze neck-handkerchief, 
and with a straw hat," she fishes in the lake and sees her cows 
milked. Etiquette falls away like the paint scaling off from the 
skin, disclosing the bright hue of natinal emotions. Madame 
Adelaide takes up a violin and replaces an absent musician to let 
the peasant girls dance.' The Duchesse de Bourbon goes out 
eariy in the morning incognito to bestow alms, and '' to see the 
poor in their garrets." The Dauphine jumps out of her carriage 
to assist a wotmded postilion, a peasant knocked down by a 
stag. The king and the Comte d'Artois help a carter disen« 
gage his cart from the mud. People no longer think about self- 
constraint, and self-adjustment, and of keeping up their dignity 
under all circumstances, and of subjecting the weaknesses of hu- 
man nature to the exigencies of rank. On the demise of the first 
Dauphin,^ whilst the people in the room place themselves before 

> Mme. de GeaEs, " Mteoires," chapi n. De Tjiiyim, 97a 

• Bime. d'Oberidrk, IL 35 (1783.1784). Umk. Caminn, IIL 371. Mcrekr, •'TablMid* 



•"CoRopoiidaiice'' by Mtem (XVIL 55, 1784). Mm; d'Obcridric, It •34. •'ICtflf 
Aa to i i wtic, " Vf d*Aniech and Geflroy, IL 63, 99. 
« •* U Gooreraeawat da NonaaadM^'' I7 HipiMaiv IV. 387 (LettMs of JuM 4, 17^ »t w 
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die king to prevent him from entering it, the queen falls at his 
knees and he says to her, weeping, "Ah, my wife, our dear child 
is dead since they do not wish me to see him." And the narra- 
tor adds with admiration; "I always seem to see a good hus- 
bandman and his excellent partner a prey to the deepest despair 
at the loss of their beloved child." Tears are no longer con* 
cealed, as it is a point of honor to be a man. One becomes hu 
man and familiar with one's inferiors. A prince, on a review, 
says to the soldiers on presenting the princess to them, " My 
boys, here is my wife." There is a disposition to make people 
happy and to take great delight in their gratitude. To be kind, 
to be loved is the object of the head of a government, of a man 
in place. This goes so far that God is prefigured according to 
this model. The "harmonies of nature" are construed into the 
delicate attentions of Providence ; on instituting filial affection the 
Creator " deigned to choose for our best virtue our sweetest pleas- 
ure." * The idyl which is imagined to take place in heaven, cor- 
responds with the idyl practised on earth. From the public up 
to the princes, and from the princes down to the public, in prose, 
in verse, in compliments at festivities, in ofiicial replies, in the style 
of royal edicts down to the songs of the market-wotaen, there is 
a constant interchange of graces and of S3rmpathies. Applause 
bluets out in the theatre at any verse containing an allusion tc 
princes, and, a moment after, at the speech which exalts the 
merits of the people, the princes retiun the compliment by ap- 
plauding in their turn.' On all sides, just as this society is van- 
ishing, a mutual deference, a spirit of kindliness arises, like a soft 
and balmy autumnal breeze, to dissipate whatever harshness re- 
mains of its aridity and to mingle with the radiance of its last 
hours the perfume of dying roses. We now encounter acts and 

irioiiui,*«Ruth.'* 

* H^ypoui, IV. 86 (June aj, 1773), on die repreaentation of " La Siege de CaUrii," at die 
CnmMie FVaagaise, at the moment when MOe. Vestris uttered these words: 

Le Fran9ais dans son prince aime k trouver un fr^ 

Qui, n^ fib del'Etat, en devienne le pire. 
** lioag and mtivenal plaudits greeted the actress who had turned in die diieclion of il« 
DanpUB.** In anothe r place these verses occur; 

Qudle le^on poor tous, superbes potentats ! 

VeiOec sor vos si^fets dans le rang le plus has, 

Tel, loin de vos regards, dans le mis^ expire 

Qui qudque Jour peut-tee, eut sauv6 Totre empire. 
^The Dauphb and the Ihuiphine b turn applauded die tirade. This demonstiatlos H didb 
■■wiWHty was welcomed with new tnmspofts of afiectioa and gratitoda.** 
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words of infinite grace, unique of their kind, like a lovely, 
quisite little figure on old Sevres porcelain. One day, on the 
Comtesse Am61ie de Boufiiers speaking somewhat flippantly of 
her husband, her mother-in-law interposes, "You forget that you 
are speaking of my son.*' ''True, mamma, I thought I wa-i only 
speaking of your son-in-law.'* It is she again who, on playing 
" the boat,** and obliged to decide between this beloved mother- 
in-law and her own mother, whom she scarcely knew, replies, " 1 
would save my mother and drown with my mother-in-law." * The 
Duchesse de Choiseul, the Duchesse de Lauzun, and others be- 
sides, are equally charming miniatures. When the affections and 
the intellect combine their refinements they produce masterpieces, 
and these, like the art, the refinements and the society which 
surrounds them possess a charm unsurpassed by anything except 
their own fingility. 

III. 
The reason is that, the better adapted men are to a certain sit- 
uation the less prepared are they for the opposite situation. The 
habits and faculties which serve them in Uie previous condition 
become prejudicial to them in the new one. In acquiring talents 
adapted to tranquil times they lose those suited to times of agita- 
tion, reaching the extreme of feebleness at the same time with 
the extreme of urbanity. The more polished an aristocracy be- 
comes the weaker it becomes, and when no longer possessing the 
power to please it no longer possesses the strength to struggle. 
And yet, in this world, we must struggle if we would live. In 
humanity as in nature empire belongs to force. Every creature 
that loses the art and energy of self-defence becomes so much 
more certainly a prey according as its brilliancy, imprudence and 
even gentleness deliver it over in advance to the gross appetites 
roaming around it. Where find resistance in characters formed by 
the habits we have just described? — ^To defend ourselves we 
must, first of all, look carefully around us, see and foresee, and 
provide for danger. How could they do this living as they did ? 
Their circle is too narrow and too carefiilly enclosed. Confined 
to their castles and mansions they see only those of their own 
sphere, they hear only the echo of their own ideas, they imagine 
that there is nothing; beyond; the public seems to consist of 
two hundred persons. Moreover, disagreeable truths are not ad 
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mittrd into a drawing-room, especially when of personal import 
an idle dancy there becoming a dogma because it becomes 
conventional. Here, accordingly, we find those whci, already de- 
ceived by the limitations of their accustomed horizon, fortif) 
their delusion still more by delusions about their fellow-men. 
They comprehend nothing of the vast world which envelopes 
their little world ; they are incapable of entering into the senti- 
ments of a bourgeois, of a villager; they have no conception of 
the peasant as he is but as they would like him to be. The idyl 
b in fashion and no one dares dispute it ; any other supposi- 
tion would be false because it would be disagreeable, and, as the 
drawing-rooms have decided that all will go well, all must go well. 
Never was a delusion more complete and more voluntary. The 
Due d'0rl6ans offers to wager a hundred louis that the States- 
General will dissolve without accomplishing anything, not even 
abolishing the Uttre^-cachet After the demolition has begun, and 
yet again after it is finished, they will form opinions no more accu- 
rate. They have no idea of social architecture; they know 
nothing about either its materials, its proportions, or its harmoni- 
ous balance; they have had no hand in it, they have nevei 
worked at it. They ignore the construction of the old build- 
ing* in which they occupy the first story. They are unable 
to calculate either pressures or resistances.* They conclude, 
finally, that it is better to let the thing tumble in, and that the 
restoration of the edifice in their behalf will follow its own course, 
and that they will return to their drawing-room, expressly rebuilt 
^or them, and freshly gilded, to begin over again the pleasant 
:onversation which an accident, some tumult in the street, had 
interrupted. • So clairvoyant in society, they are dim-sighted in 
politics. They see things in the artificial glow of candles ; nat- 
ural daylight deranges and dazzles them. The habit is too 
strong, and of too ancient date. The organ, so long applied to 
the petty details of refined life, no longer takes in the grand 
masses of popular life, and, suddenly brought to bear on new 
surroundings, its acuteness constitutes its blindness. 

> M. de Montlosier, in the Constituent Assembly, is about the only person 
familiar with feudal laws. 

I* " A competent and impartial man who would estimate the chances of the success 
of the Revolution would find that there are more against it than against the five 
winning numbers in a lottery; but this is possible, and unfortunately, this time, 
they all came out.'* (Due de L^vis, ** Souvenirs/' 398.) 

• ** Corinne/* by Madame de StaSl, the character of the Comte d 'BrfeuiL Malonet, 
"M^moirts, "XT. agj (a memorable instance of political stupidity). 
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Nevertheless, they must act, for danger is there, staring them 
in the face. But it is danger of a mean sort, and, to ward it off, 
their education affords them no suitable arms. They have 
learned how to fence, but not how to box. They are still the 
sons of those who, at Fontenoy, instead of taking the first shot, 
courteously doff their chapeaux and, addressing their English 
antagonists, exclaim, *'No, gentlemen, you fire first I" Slaves 
to good-breeding, their movements are hampered. Countless 
actions, and the most essential, those which demand daring, 
vigor and brutal energy, rup counter to the deference which a 
well-bred man owes to others, or, at least, to self-respect — 
They consider them not permissible ; it never occurs to them 
to profit by them and, the more elevated their position in 
society, the more are they fettered by their rank. On the 
rojral family setting out for Varennes, the accumulated de- 
lays which ruin them are due to etiquette. Madame de 
Touzel insists on her place in the carriage to which she is en- 
titled as governess of Uie Children of France. The king, on ar* 
riving, is desirous of conferring the marshal's baton on M. de 
Bouill^ and after running to and firo to obtain a baton he is 
obliged to borrow that of the Due de Choiseul. The queen can- 
not dL<;pense with a travelling dressing-case and one has to be 
made large enough to contain every imaginable implement firom a 
warming-pan to a silver porridge-dish, with other dishes besides ; 
and, as if there were no shifts to be had in Brussels, there had to be 
a complete outfit in this line for herself and her children.' A nar- 
row fidelity, humanity in its own despite (quand mime), the flivol- 
ity of the petty literary spirit, graceful urbanity, profound igno- 
rance,' the nullity or rigidity of the understanding and of the will 
are still greater with the princes than with the nobles. All are im 
potent against the wild and roaring outbreak. They have not the 
physical superiority which masters it, the vulgar charlatanism 
which conjures it, the tricksof aScapin which thwart it, the bull's 
audacity, the legerdemain of the juggler, the stentorian lungs, 
in short, the resources of the energetic temperament and of animal 
cunning alone capable of diverting the rage of the unchained 

1 Mme. Campan, II. 140, 3x3. Due de Choitenl, ** M^moiret.** 
> Journal of Dumontd^Unrille, commander of the vctacl which trantported Chartet 
X. into exile in 1830. See note 4 at the end of the ▼olnme. 
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brute. To secure wrestlers of this stamp they seek for three 
3r four men of a different race and education, ^en having suf- 
fered and roamed about, a brutal plebeian like the abb^ Maury, 
a colossal and begrimed satyr like Mirabean, a bold and prompt 
adventurer like that Dumouriez who, at Cherbourg, when, 
through the feebleness of the Due de Beuvron, the stores of grain 
were given up and the riot began, hooted at and nearly cut to 
pieces, suddenly sees the keys of the storehouse in the hands of 
a Dutch sailor, and, yelling to the mob that it was betrayed through 
a foreigner having got hold of the keys, himself jumps down 
from the railing, seizes the keys and hands them to the officer 
of the guard saying to the people, "I am your fathers—I 
am responsible for the storehouses ! " ^ To take sides with bullies 
and market-women, to seize a man by the collar in a club, to 
make stump-speeches at every street-comer, to bark louder 
than the barkers, to use one's fists or a cudgel, the same as young 
gallants of later days, against lunatics and brutes who are in- 
capable of using other arguments and who must be answered 
in the same vein, to mount guard over the Assembly, to act as 
volunteer constable, to spare neither one's own hide nor that 
of others, to be one of the people to face the people, are simple 
and effectual proceedings, but so vulgar as to appear to them 
disgusting. The idea of resorting to such means never enters 
their head ; they neither know how, nor do they care to make 
use of their hands in such business.* They are skilled only in 
the duel and, almost immediately, the brutality of opinion is to 
bar the road to polite encounters with open violence. Against 
the popular bull, their arms consist of drawing-room shafts, epi- 
grams, witticisms, songs, parodies and other pricks with a pin.' 
Depth as well as resources are both lacking in this character; 
through over-refinement, it has become etiolated, and nature, 
impoverished by culture, is incapable of effecting the trans- 

> Dnmouiiet, " M^moires," III. chap, ui (July ai, 1789). 

* "AU theie fine ladies and gentlemen who knew so well how to bow and courtesy and walk 
•rer a carpet, could not take three steps on God's earth without getting dreadfully fiitigued. 
They could not even open or shut a door; they had not even strength enough to lift a log to 
put It on die fire : diey had to call a servant to draw up a diair for them : they could not 
come in or go out by themselves. What could they have done with their graces, without 
tfieir valets to supply the place of hands and feetf " (George Sand, V. 6u) 

* When Madame de F had expressed a clever thing she felt quite proud of it M— -> 

icmaiked that 00 uttering something deverabout an eraetie she was quite swprised that ilM 

BotpurgofL QuuDploft, 107* 
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CHAPTER I. 

Thb composition of ths RSVOLimoNA&Y SPIRIT. — Scientific aoiaitt- 
lloDS its first element — ^I. The tccamnlation and progress of discoveries in 
science and in nature. — ^They serve as a starting-point for the new philoso- 
pliers. — II. Change of the point of view in the science of man. — It is de> 
lacfaed from theology and is nnited with the natural sciences. — III. Tht 
iransCormaiions of history. — Voltaire. — Criticism and conceptions of unity. 
— Montesquieu. — An outline of social laws. — IV. The iransformation of 
psychology. — Ccndillac.— The theory of sensation and of signs. — V. The 
analytical method. — Its principle. — The conditions requisite to make it 
productive. — These conditions wanting or inadequate in the i8th century. 
—The truth and sorvlval of the principle. 

Cm seeing a man with a somewhat feeble constitution, but healthy 
in appearance and of steady habits, greedily swallow some 
new kind of cordial and then suddenly faJl to the ground, foam 
at the mouth, act deliriously and writhe in convulsions, we at once 
surmise that this agreeable beverage contained some dangerous 
substance; but a delicate analysis is necessary to detect and de- 
compose the poison. The philosophy of the eighteenth century 
contained poison, and of a kind as potent as it was peculiar; for, 
not only is it a long historic elaboration, the final and condensed 
essence of the tendency of the thought of the century, but again, 
its two principal ingredients have this peculiarity that, separate, 
they are salutary and in combination they form a venomous com 
pound. 

I. 

The first is scientific discovery, admirable on all sides, and 
•lencfirent in its nature; it is made up of masses of facts slowly 
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accmnulated and then snmniarilj pfcsented or in lapid snccesaipgi. 
For the fixst time m histoij die sciences Gqpand and aflm 
each other to the extent of providing, not, as fonnerir^ undct 
Galileo and Descartes, constructive fragments, or a ptovisioMl 
scaficriding, but a definite and demonstrated S)'stem of die vuk 
verse, that of Newton.' Around this capital &ct, almost all die 
discoveries of the century, either as complementary or as pio^ 
ongations, range themsdves. In pure mathematics we have die 
Infinitesimal Calculus discovered simultaneously by Leibniti and 
Newton, mechanics reduced by d'Alembert to a single theoreoii 
and that superb collection of theories w^hich, elaborated by die 
Bemouillis, Euler, Clairaut, d'Alembert, Taylor and Madaurin, it 
finally completed at the end of the century by Monge, lAgrangCi 
and Laplace.' In astronomy, the series of calculations and 
observations which, fit)m Newton to Laplace, transforms science 
into a problem of mechanics, explains and predicts the movements 
of the planets and of their satellites, indicating the origin and 
formation of our solar s>'stem, and, extending beyond this, through 
the discoveries of Herschel, affording an insight into the distri- 
bution of the steUar archipelagoes and of the grand outlines of 
celestial architecture. In physics, the decomposition of light and 
the principles of optics discovered by Newton, the velocity of 
sound, the form of its undulations, and, from Sauveur to Chladnii 
/ from Newton to Bemouilli and Lagrange, the experimental lawa 
and leading theorems of Acoustics, the primary laws of the radi- 
ation of heat by Newton, Kraft and Lambert, the theory of 
latent heat by Black, the proportions of caloric by Lavoisier and 
Laplace, the first true conceptions of the source of fire and heat, 
the experiments, laws, and means by which Dufay, NoUet, 
Franklin, and especially Coulomb explain, manipulate and, foi 
the first time, utilize electricity. In Chemistry, all the foundationi 
of the science : isolated oxygen, nitrogen and hydrogen, the com 
position of water, the theory of combustion, chemical nomencU 
ture, quantitative analysis, the indestructibility of matter, in short, 
:he discoveries of Scheele, Priestley, Cavendish and Stahl, 



> "Phflosophue naitaralu prindpia,** 1687: " Opdque," 1704. 

' ^ec concerning this development Comte't " Philotoplii« PoMdv*,** voL I. At tlM b«gkl< 
■uay of the eighteenth century, mathrmatical iastnimcnts are carmd to such per fc ct ioa at It 
warrant the belief that all physical phenomena may be analysad, Utjht, aUctfkltjri MUbA. 
crystallication, heat, elasticity, cohesion and other efiects of aolacularfBfOM. SM^WktW 
affs Hittocy of the Inductive ScaeDces," II., UL 
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crowned by the definitive theory and terminology of Lavoisier. 
In Mineralogy, the goniometer, the constancy of angles and the 
primary laws of derivation by Rom6 de Lisle, and next the 
discovery of t3rpes and the mathematical deduction of secondary 
forms by Haiiy. In Geology, the verification and results of 
Newton's theory, the exact form of the earth, the depression of 
the poles, the expansion of the equator,^ the cause jmd the law of 
the tides, the primitive fluidity of the planet, the constancy of its 
internal heat, and then, with Buffon, Desmarets, Hutton and 
Werner, the aqueous or igneous origin of rocks, the stratifications 
of the earth, the structure of beds of fossils, the prolonged and 
repeated submersion of continents, the slow growth of animal 
and vegetable deposits, the vast antiquity of life, the denudadons, 
firactures and gradual transformation of the terrestrial surface,' 
and, finally, the grand picture in which Buffon describes in approx- 
imative features the entire history of our globe, fit)m the moment 
it formed a mass of glowing lava down to the time when our 
species, after so many lost or surviving species, was able to 
inhabit it. 

Upon this science of inorganic matter we see arising at the 
same time the science of organic matter. Grew, and then Vail- 
lant had just demonstrated the sexual system and described the 
fecundation of plants; Linnaeus invents botanic nomenclatmre 
and the first complete classifications ; the Jussieus discover the sub- 
ordination of characteristics and natural classification. Diges- 
tion is explained by Reaumur and Spallanzani, respiration by 
Lavoisier ; Prochaska verifies the mechanism of reflex actions ; 
Haller and Spallanzani experiment on and describe the conditions 
and phases of generation. Scientists penetrate to the lowest 
stages of animal life. Reaumur publishes his admirable observa- 
tions on insects and Lyonnet devotes twenty years to portra3ring 
the willow-caterpillar ; Spallanzani xesuscitates his rotifers, Trem- 
blay dissects his fresh-water polyps and Needham reveals hia 
infiisoria. The experimental conception of life is deduced fix)m 
these various researches. Bufibn already, and especially Lamarck, 
in their great and incomplete sketches, outiine with penetrating 
divination the leading features of modem physiology and zool- 

* TIm tnivds of La Condamiiie in Peru and of BCniqwrtuU in Lapland. 
•Bttflbo,'*TbteriedelaTen«^''t749; "Epoquctda la Nature,*' 1788. "CaitectfologiqiM 
de rAoreignc,'' by Deemantap 1766. 
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ogy. Organic molecules everywhere diffused or everywhere 
growing, species of globules constantly in course of decay and 
restoration, which, through blind and ^wntaneous development, 
transform themselves, multiply and combine and which, without 
either foreign direction, or any preccMiceived end, solely throu^ 
the effDCt of their structure and surroundings, unite together to form 
those masterly organisms which we call plants and animals : in the 
beginning, the simplest forms, and next a slow, gradual, complex 
and perfected cvganization ; the organ created through habits, 
necessities and surrounding medium; heredity transmitting ac- 
quired modifications,^ all denoting in advance, in a state of am* 
jectnre and appioximaticm, the cellular theory of later physi- 
ologists ' and the conclusions of Darwin. In the picture of nap 
tnre which the human mind portrays, the science of the eigh- 
teenth century has drawn the general outline, the perspective, 
and the principal masses so correctly, that, at the present day, 
all its grand lines remain intact Except a few partial changes 
we have nothing to efface. 

This vast siqqdy of positive <»* probable &cts, either demon- 
ttrated or anticipated, furnishes food, substance and impulse to 
the intellect of the century. Consider the leaders of pubUc opin- 
ion, the promoters of the new philosophy : they are all, in various 
degrees, versed in the physical and natural sciences. Not only 
are they familiar with theories and authorities but again they 
have personal knowledge of focts and objects. Voltaire' is 
among the first to explain the optical and astronomical theories 
of Newton, and again to make calculations, observations and ex* 
periments of his own. He writes memoirs for the Academy of 
Sciences " On the Measure of Motive Forces," and " On the Na- 
tore and Diffusion of Heat" He handles Reaumur's thermome- 
ter, Newton's prism, and Muschenbrock's pyrometer. In his lab- 
oratory at Cirey he has all the known apparatus for physics and 



■ See a lectuiv Vf M. Lacaze-Duthier on Lamarck, "Rerue Sdenbfique," III. 376-311. 

* Buflba, ** Histoire NatureUe," II. 340: *' AD Kving beings ooataia a vast quantitf of 
kving and acthre moleculei. Vegetal and animal lile teem to be ooly the r«tw/ik^iAr«clMMii 
^mU tkg nmmU Uvn ptemUmr to each of the active molecukt whose life is primary.** CC 
Diderot, "lUve de d'Alembert" 

* " PhiliMophie de Newtoo," 1738, and " PhysMiue," by Voltaire. Ct du Bois-Rayaoad, 
** Voltaire physiaen," (Revue des Coun Sdentifique, V. 539), and Saigey, " la PVyriunt d* 
Voltaire." " Vobairc," writes Lo(d Brooghao^ *' had be continued to devote bisMsIf to «§. 
periflMntal physics would undoubtedly have iascribad Us name asMMig ihoaa of the 
dbooverers of his age." 

IS* 
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chemistry. He experiments with his own hand on the reflection 
of light in space, on the mcrease of weight in calcined metals, on 
the renewal of amputated parts of animals, and in the spirit of 
a true savant, persistently, with constant repetitions, even to 
the beheading of forty snails and slugs, to verify an asser- 
tion made by Spallanzani. The same curiosity and the same 
preparation prevails with all imbued with the same spirit. In the 
other camp, among the Cartesians, about to disappear, Fontenelle 
IS an excellent mathematician, the competent biographer of all 
eminent men of science, the official secretary and true represent- 
ative of the Academy of Sciences. In other places, in the 
Academy of Bordeaux, Montesquieu reads discourses on the 
mechanism of the echo, and on the use of the renal glands ; he 
dissects frogs, tests the effect of heat and cold on animated tis- 
sues, and publishes observations on plants and insects. Rous 
seau, the least instructed of all, attends the lectures of the chem- 
ist Rouelle, botanizing and appropriating to himself all the ele- 
ments of human knowledge with which to write his '' Emile." 
Diderot taught mathematics and devoured every science and art 
even to the technical processes of all industries. D'Alembert 
stands in the first rank of mathematicians. Buffon translated 
Newton's theory of fluxions, and the Vegetable Statics of 
Hales; he is in turn a metallurgist, optician, geographer, geolo- 
gist and, last of all, an anatomist. Condillac, to explain the use 
of signs and the filiation of ideas, writes abridgments of arithmetic^ 
algebra, mechanics and astronomy.^ Maupertuis, Condorcet and 
Lalande are mathematicians, physicists and astronomers; d'Hol- 
bach, Lamettrie and Cabanis are chemists, naturalists, physiolo- 
gists and physicians. Prophets of a superior or inferior kind, 
masters or pupils, specialists or simple amateurs, all draw directly 
or indirectly from the living source that has just burst forth. 
From this they all start to teach man what he is, from whence he 
came, where he is going, what he may become and what he 
should be. A new point of departure leads to new points of 
view, and hence the idea which was then ei^lertained of man ii 
to undergo a complete transformation. 



' See his " Logique des C;ilcuU" and hi» " Art de Raisonn«>r 
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II. 
Supi)ose a mind thoroughly imbued with these new truths; 
place the spectator on the orbit of Saturn, and let him observe.* 
Amidst this vast and overwhelming space and in these boundless 
solar archipelagoes, how small is our own sphere, and the earth, 
what a grain of sand 1 What multitudes of worlds beyond our 
own, and, if life exists m them, what combinations are pos£.ible 
other than those of which we are the result I What is life, what 
is organic substance in this monstrous universe but an indifferent 
mass, a passing accident, the corruption of a few epidermic par 
tides ? And if this be life, what is that humanity which is so 
small a fragment of it ? Such is man in nature, an atom, an 
ephemeral particle; let this not be lost sight of in our theories 
concerning his origin, his importance, and his destiny. A mite 
that should consider itself the centre of all things would be 
grotesque, and it is not necessary that <' an insect almost in- 
finitely small should show conceit almost infinitely great" * 
How slow has been the evolution of the globe itself! What 
'n3rriads of ages between the first cooling of its mass and the be- 
ginnings of life! ^ Of what consequence is the turmoil of our 
ant-hill alongside of the geological tragedy in which we have borne 
no part, the strife between fire and water, the thickening of the 
earth's crust, the formation of the imiversal sea, the construction 
and separation of continents ! Previous to our historical record 
what a long history of vegetable and animal existences ! What 
a succession of flora and faima I What generations of marine 
organisms in forming the strata of sediment ! What generations 
of plants in forming the deposits of coal ! What transformations 
of climate to drive the pachydermata away from the pole I And 
now comes man, the latest of all, shooting up as the terminal 

* For ft popular expondoo of these ideas see Voltaire, fiutim, and pait«cularly the " Mt 
crooB^gas " and " Les Oreflles du Comte de Chesterfield." 

* C£ Buffim, iMd. I. 31 : " Those who imagine a reply with final causes do not reAed 
that they take the effect for the cause. The relationship which things bear to us having ao 
lofluence whatever on their origin, moral fitness can never become a physical ejcplanatum.** 
Voltaire, "Candide" : " When His High Mightiness sends a vessel to Egypt is he in aaj m> 
ipect embarrassed about the comfort of th« mice that happen to be aboard of it? *' 

* Builbn, ibid, "Supplement," II. 513: IV. ,' 'Epoques de la Nature"), 65, 167 Ao> 
co<^ing to his experiments with the cooling of a cannon ball he based the following periods t 
k rum the glowing fluia mass of the planet to the (all of rain 35,000 years. From the begii^ 
■ing of life to its actual conditioa 40^000 years. From its actual condition :o the entire eoa> 
fading of it and die extinction of life 93,000 years. He gives these figures simply as Iks 

We BOW know that they are oradi too 
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bud of the top of a lofty antique tree, growing there a few sea 
sons, but destined to perish, like the tree, after a few seasons, 
when the increasing and foretold congelation allowing the tree 
to live shall force the tree to die. He is not alone on the 
branch: beneath him, around him, on a level with him, other 
buds shoot forth, born of the same sap ; but he must not forget, 
if he would comprehend his own being, that, along with himself 
other lives exist in his vicinity, graduated up to him and issuing 
from the same trunk. If he is unique he is not isolated, being 
an animal among other animals; ^ in him and with them, sub- 
stance, organization and birth, formation and renewal, func- 
tions, senses and appetites, are similar, while his superior in- 
telligence, like their rudimentary intelligence, has for an indis- 
pensable organ a nervous matter whose structure is the same 
with him and with them. Thus surrounded, brought forth 
and borne along by nature, is it to be supposed that in nature he is 
an empire within an empire ? He is there as the part of a whole, 
by virtue of being a physical body, a chemical composition, an 
animated organism, a sociable animal, among other bodies, other 
compositions, other social animals, all analogous to him ; and, by 
virtue of these classifications, he is, like them, subject to laws. 
For, if the first cause is unknown to us, and we dispute among 
ourselves to know what it is, whether innate or external, we affirm 
with certainty the mode of its action, and that it operates only 
according to fixed and general laws. Every circumstance, what- 
ever it may be, is conditioned, and, its conditions being given, it 
never fails to conform to them. Of two links forming a chain, 
the first always draws on the second. There are laws for num- 
bers, forms, and motions, for the revolutions of the planets and 
the fall of bodies, for the difiusion of light and the radiance of 
heat, for the attractions and repulsions of electricity, for chemicaJ 
combinations, and for the growth, equilibrium and dissolution of 
organized matter. They exist for the growth, support, and de- 
velopment of human societies, for the formation, conflict, and 
direction of the ideas, the passions and the wills of human indi- 
viduals.* In all this, man continues nature; from which it follows 



> Bufibn, ibid. I. la : " The first truth derived firom this patient investigation of nature im. 
ptrinpi, ft humiliaring truth for man, that of takmg his place in the order of animals." 

> Voltaire, " Philosophic, Du prindpe d'action : " ''All beings, without exception, are st* 
|Mt to bTftiiftbk kwt.'* 
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that, to know him, it is necessary to study him in her, after her, 
and like her, with the same independence, the same precautions, 
and in the same spirit Through this remark alone the method ot 
the moral sciences is fixed. In history, in psychology, in morals, 
in politics, the thinkers of the preceding century, Pascal, Bossuet, 
Descartes, F^n^lon, Malebranche, and La Bruy^, still start from 
dogma ; it is plain to every one qualified to read them that their 
position is already determined. Religion provided them with a 
complete theory of the moral order of things ; according to this 
theory, latent or exposed, they described man and accommodated 
their observations to the preconceived type. The writers of 
the eighteenth century reverse this method : they dwell on man, 
on the observable man, and on his surroundings; in their eyes, 
conclusions about the soul, its origin, and its destiny, must come 
afterwards and depend wholly, not on that which revelation, but 
on that which observation, furnishes. The moral sciences are 
divorced from theology and attach themselves, as if a prolonga- 
tion of them, to the physical sciences. 

III. 

Through this substitution and this combination they become 
sciences. In history, every foundation is laid on which we of 
the present day build. Compare Bossuet's '* Discours sur lliis- 
toire universelle," and Voltaire's " Essai sur les moeurs," and we 
at once see how new and deep these foundations were. Criti- 
cism at once obtains its fundamental principle : considering that 
the laws of nature are universal and immutable it concludes frt}m 
this that, in the moral world, as in the physical world, there can 
be no infringement of them and that no ari}itrary or foreign force 
intervenes to disturb the regular course of things, which affords 
a sure means of discerning myth frt}m truth.' Biblical exegesis 
is bom out of this maxim, and not alone that of Voltaire, but 
the exegetical methods of the future. Meanwhile he sceptically 
examines the annals of all people, carelessly cutting away and 
sappressmg ; too nastily, extravaganay, especially where the an- 
cients are concerned, because his historical expedition is simpl> 



» **EMid wg le» Mcenra," chapi qhri., the w—iry : "Tlw iDCeSgent 
■MB that lie auMt beKeve oaly ia gmt nmti poMBMng mow prabablity>, and 
pkr tk fr>>la with wUcfa fiutttnnii. ntmuitk iMtt wd crodali^ 
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a reconnoitcring journey, but everywhere bestowmg such ac- 
curate glances that we now preserve almost all the outlines 
of his summary chart The primitive man was not a superior 
bemg, enlightened from above, but a coarse savage, naked and 
miserable, slow of growth, sluggish in progress, the most destitute 
and most needy of all animals, and, on this account, sociable, 
endowed like the bee and the beaver with an instinct for living 
in groups, and moreover, an imitator like the monkey, but more 
intelligent, capable of passing by degrees from the language 
of gesticulation to that of articulation, beginning with a mono- 
syllabic idiom which gradually increases in ricnness, precision 
and subtlety.^ How many centuries are requisite to attain to 
this primitive language! How many centuries more to the 
discovery of the most necessary arts, the use of fire, the fabrica- 
tion of ''hatchets of silex and jade," the melting and refining 
of metals, the domestication of animals, the production and 
modification of edible plants, the formation of early civilized and 
durable communities, the discovery of writing, figures and as- 
tronomical periods.* Only after a dawn of vast and infinite 
length, do we see in Chaldea and in China the commencement 
of an accurate chronological history. There are five or sii 
of these great independent centres of spontaneous civilization, 
China, Babylon, ancient Persia, India, Egypt, Phcenicia, and the 

70 American empires. On collecting their fragments together, 
on reading such of their books as have been preserved and 
which travellers bring to us, the five Kings of the Chinese, the 
Vedas of the Hindoos, the Zendavesta of the ancient Persians, 
we find that all contain religions, moral theories, philosophies 
and institutions, as worthy of study as our own. Three of 
.hese codes, those of India, China and the Mussulmans, still at 

he present time govern countries as vast as our Europe and 
nations of equal importance. We must not, like Bossuet, ''over- 
look the universe in a universal history," and subordinate hu- 
manity to a small population confined to a desolate region 

' *' Trait6 d« Metaphysiqufl^" chap. L "Having fidlen oo this Httls heap of omd, and 
with no more idea of man than man has of the inhabitantt of Man or Jupiter, I aet foot on 
die shore of the ocean of the country of CaAaria and at once began to search for a man. I 
•noounter monkeys, elephants and negToes, with gleams of Imperfect intelligenoe, dc." 
The new method is here deariy apparenL 

* " Introduction k I'Esaai vox lei Moeurs: D« Sauvages." Buflbn, in "Epottues de b 
■atuTB,** the seventh epoch, praoodas Darwb in Up idaa» on the modifiratioos of the oaeM 
of animali 
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around the Dead Sea.^ Human history is a thing of natural 
growth like the rest; its direction is due to its own elements; 
no external force guides it, but the inward forces that create it ; 
it is not tending to any prescrii ed end but developing a result 
And the chief result is th* progress of the human mind. 
'* Amidst so many ravages and so much destruction, we see 
a love of order secretly animating the human species, and fore- 
stalling its utter ruin. It is one of the springs of nature ever 
recovering its energy; it is the source of the formation of the 
codes of nations; it causes the law and the ministers of the 
law to be respected in Tonquin and in the islands of Formosa 
as well as in Rome." Man thus possesses '' a principle of rea- 
son," namely, a "mechanical instinct" suggesting to him useful 
implements;* also an instinct of right suggesting to him his 
moral conceptionSv«<^These two instincts form a part of his 
organization; he has them from his birth, ''as the birds have 
their feathers, and bears their hair." Hence he is perfectible 
through nature and merely conforms to nature in improving his 
mind and in bettering his condition. The savage, " the Brazilian, 
is an animal that has not yet attained to the completeness of its 
species; a worm enclosed in its chrysalis envelope and not 
to become a butterfly until after the lapse of centuries." Extend 
the idea farther along with Turgot and Condorcet,' and with all 
its exaggerations, we see arising, before the end of the century, 
our modem theory of progress, that which founds all our aspira* . 
tions on the boundless advance of the sciences, on the increase - 
of comforts which their applied discoveries constantly bring '■■ 
to the human condition, and on the increase of good sense \ 
which their discoveries, popularized, slowly deposit in the human 
brain. 

A second principle has to be established to complete the foim- 
dations of history. Discovered by Montesquieu it still to-day 
serves as a constructive support, and, if we resume the work, as if 
on the substructure of the master's edifice, it is simply owing to ac- • 
cumulated erudition placing at our disposal more substantial and / 
more abundant materials. In human society all parts are inter- y 

k ** Rnmarquet de rEnaa w lea Moenn.** "We may speak of this people in ooimectioa 
with tkeoiDgy but they are not estided to a promiikent place in hirtofy.'* "Entretiea 
A, B» C** the seventh. 

' F^ankUn df^nTif man as a tV^ of toftit 

* Condovoel^ "Esqniaae d'on tableau histoiique des piogiis de fciprit 
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dq>endent ; no modification of one can take place without effect 
ing proportionate changes in the others. Institutions, laws and 
customs are not mingled together, as in a heap, through chance ox 
caprice, but connected one with the other through convenience 
or necessity as in a harmony.^ According as authority is in all, 
in several or in one hand, according as the sovereign admits or 
rejects laws superior to himself, with intermediary powers below 
him, everything differs or tends to differ in an understood sense 
and in a constant quantity, — ^public intelligence, education^ the 
form of judgments, the nature and order of penalties, the condi- 
tion of women, military organization and the nature and extent 
of taxation. A multitude of subordinate wheels depend on the 
great central wheel. For, if the dock goes, it is owing to the har- 
mony of its various parts, from which it follows that, on this 
harmony ceasing, the clock gets out of order. But, besides the 
principal spring, there are others which, acting on or in combi- 
nation with it, give to each clock a special character and a pecul- 
iar movement. Such, in the first place, is climate, that is to say, 
the degree of heat or cold, humidity or dryness, with its infinite 
effects on man's physical and moral attributes, followed by its in- 
fluence on political, civil and domestic servitude or freedom. 
Likewise the soil, according to its fertility, its position and its ex- 
tent Likewise, the physical regime according as a people is 
composed of hunters, shepherds or agriculturists. Likewise the 
fecimdity of the race, and the consequent slow or rapid increase 
of population, and also the excess in number, now of males and 
now of females. And finally, likewise, are national character and 
religion. All these causes, each added to the other, or each lim- 
ited by the other, contribute together to form a total result, namely 
society. Simple or complex, stable or unstable, barbarous a 
dviUzed, this sodety contains within itself its explanations of iti 
being. Strange as its structure may be, it can be expiainea, 
also its institutions however contradictory. Neither prosperity, 
nor dedine, nor despotism, nor freedom, is a cast of the die 
brought on by the vicissitudes of chance, nor so many passages 
of theatrical display improvised by individual wills. They are 

> " Espffit dct Lioia," prefiice. "I, at first, examined men, thinking that, in thb infinitt 

iivcnitjr of laws and customs, they were not wholly governed by their fiutdes. I brougiH 

principles to bear and I found special cases yielding to them as if naturally, the histories s/ 

■n nations being simply the result of these, each special law leing connected with another 

■NT or dupimding on mom gmflnl law.'* 
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originate in outward or inward expmence. Condillac showi 
additionally that the <utucU elements of perception, memory, idea 
^imagination, judgment, reasoning, knowledge are sensations, 
properly so called, or revived sensations; our loftiest ideas are 
derived from no other materials, for they can be reduced to 
signs which are themselves sensations of a certain kind. Sen- 
sations accordingly form the substance of human or of ani.'ial in- 
telligence; but the former infinitely surpasses the latter in this, 
that, through the creation of signs, it succeeds in isolating, ab- 
stracting and noting fragments of sensations, that is to say, o^ 
forming, combining and employing general conceptions. This 
being granted, we are able to verify all our ideas, for, through re- 
flection, we can revive and reconstruct the ideas we had formed 
without any reflection. No abstract definitions exist at the 
outset; abstraction is ulterior and derivative; at the head of 
each science must be placed examples, experiences, concrete 
facts ; from these we derive our general idea. In like manner 
we derive from several general ideas of the same degree a more 
general idea, and so on successively, step by step, always proceed- 
ing according to the natural order of things, by constant analysis, 
using expressive signs, as with mathematicians who pass from 
calculation by the fingers to calculation by numerals and fix>m 
this to calculation by letters, and who, calling upon the eyes to 
aid reason, depict the inward analogy of quantities by the outward 
analogy of symbols. In this way science becomes complete by 
means of a properly organized language.^ Through this reversal 
of the usual method we summarily dispose of disputes about 
words, escaping the illusions of human speech, simplifying study 
remodelling education, insuring discoveries, subjecting every as- 
sertion to control and bringing all truths within reach of all un- 
deretandings. 

V. 

Such is the course to be pursued with all the sciences and es- 
pecially with the moral and political sciences. To consider in 
turn each distinct province of human activity, to decompose the 
leading notions out of which we form our conceptions, those of 
religion, society and government, those of utility, wealth and ex- 

• Co«fi]kc,>«MAM.,aiidespec2B]!ymhblMttwoworiesthe'*LosiqiM^'*aB^ LAafw 
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change, those of justice, right and duty ; to revert to palpable 
&cts, to first experiences, to the simple circumstances harboring 
the elements of our ideas ; to derive fi'om these the precious ore 
without loss or alloy; to recompose our ideas with this, to fix its 
meaning and determine its value ; to substitute for the vague and 
vulgar notion with which we started, the precise scientific de- 
finition we arrive at, the base metal we receive for the refined 
metal we obtain, constituted the prevalent method taught by the 
philosophers under the name of analysis, and which sums up the • 
whole progress of the century. Up to this point, and no farther, 
they are right : truth, every truth, is found in observable objects 
and only firom thence can it be derived ; there is no other pathway 
leading to discovery. The operation, undoubtedly, is productive 
only when the vein is rich and we possess the means of extract- 
ing the ore. To obtain a just notion of government, of religion, 
of right, of wealth, a man must be a historian beforehand, a 
jurisconsult and economist, and have gathered up myriads of 
facts; and, besides all this, he must possess a vast erudition 
and practised and special acuteness. If these conditions are only 
partially complied with, the operation again doubtless afifords 
but incomplete results or a dubious alloy, a few rough drafts of 
the sciences, the rudiments of pedagogy along with Rousseau, 
of political economy with Quesnay, Smith, and Turgot, of linguist- 
ics with Des Brosses, and of arithmetical morals and criminal leg- 
islation with Bentham. Finally, if none of these conditions are 
complied with, the same operation in the hands of closet specula- 
tors, drawing-room amateurs, and oratorical charlatans in public 
places, will undoubtedly end only in mischievous compounds and 
in destructive explosions. Nevertheless a good law remains 
good even when the ignorant and the impetuous make a bad 
ase of it, and if we of to-day resume the abortive effi>rt of tbe 
tighteenth century it is within the lines it transmitted to ut. 



CHAPTER II. 

TRS classic si*irit, the second element. — I. Ite signs, duntioQ and 
power. — Its origin and public supporters. — Its vocabulary, grammar and 
gtyle. — Its method, merits and defects. — II. Its original deficiency. — 
Signs of this in the X7th century. — It grows with time and success. — 
Proofs of this growth in the x8th century. — Serious poetry, the drama, 
history and romances. — Short-sighted views of man and of human existence. 
— III. The philosophic method in conformity with it. — Ideology. — Abuse of 
Che mathematical process. — Condillac, Rousseau, Mably, Condorcet, Volney, 
Sieyis, Cabanis, and de Tracy. — Excesses of simplification and boldness of 
deduction. 

This grand and magnificent edifice of new truths resembles a 
tower of which the first story, quickly finished, at once becomes 
accessible to the public The public ascends the structure and 
is requested by its constructors to look about, not at the sky and 
at surrounding space, but right before it and on the ground, so 
as to know the country on which it dwells. The point of view 
is certainly favorable and the recommendation is judicious. To 
conclude, howevor, that the public will see accurately would not 
' be warranted, for the state of its eyes must be examined, to ascer- 
tain whether it is near or far-sighted, or if the retina naturally, or 
through habit, is sensitive to certain colors. In like manner the 
Ftench of the eighteenth century must be considered, the struct- 
ure of their inward vision, that is to say, the fixed form of under 
•landing they bear with them, unconsciously and undesignedly 
into the tower. 

I. 

I. This fixed form consists of the classic spirit, and this, ap- 
plied to the scientific acquisitions of the period, produces the 
philosophy of the century and the doctrines of the Revolution 
Various signs denote its presence, and notably its oratorical, reg- 
ular and correct style, wholly consisting of generalized expressions 
and of contiguous ideas, it lasts two centuries, from Malherbe anH 
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Balzac to DdiDe and de Fonunes, and dL.ing thL .cng pcnod, 
DO man of intcDcct, save two or three, and then only in the secret 
memoirs, as in the case of Sc Simon, also in (amOiar letters like 
those of the Marquis and baillj of Mirabeau, either dares or can 
withdraw himself from its empire. Far from disappearing with 
the ancient regime it forms the matrix out of which every disooune 
mad docmnent issues^ even the phrases and vocabulary of the 
Revolution. Now, what is more efficacious than a moold pre- 
pared beforehand, either imposed or accepted, in which, by virtne 
of natnral tendency, of tradition and of education, every mind 
most shot itself up to think ? Hence the historic force, and of 
the holiest order, which this one possesKSw Folly to comprehend 
ft let OS study ita formation. 

Its establishment b coeval widi that of the regular monarchy 
and polkhed intercourse, and it accompanies these, not acddeo- 
taOy but in the nar^ral order of thingsu For it is the work of the 
new poblic which the new regime and new habits then formed, 
f o iHistrng of an arktocracy rendered bstSess by the enrroarhing 
mooarchy, of peop«e weO bom and well cdocated who, with- 
drawn frocn acriv^. faSi bock oc convenatioo and devote their 
leisure to ezijoyriz the calm or refined pleasures of the intefleict* 
At lasc diey t=^ no other occoparioQ or interett: to talk, ic 
hstec, to enttnafn themselves agreeably and widi eaue, on al 
ssbyects. gn^e or gay. of asy icteresr to the men, and especially 
to the womes. rA vjcesj b tbear great adEur. In the 
ieat.^1 c:>£T are scyied '^hooesc foCcs* and thenceforth a 
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c" savs Deicartes. *reed oex have read aS books nor hsvc 
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of his philosophy to the other, the only qualification he demandi 
of his readers is ''natural good sense" added to the common 
stock of experience acquired by contact with the world. Ai 
these form the auditory they are likewise the judges. ''One 
must study the taste of the court," says Moli^re,^ "for in no place 
are verdicts more just. . . • With simple common sense and in« 
tercourse with people of refinement, a habit of mind is thtov 
obtained which, without comparison, forms a more accurate 
judgment of things than the rusty attainments of the pedants." 
From this time forth, it may be said that the arbiter of truth and 
of taste is not, as before, an erudite Scaliger, but a man of the 
world, a Larochefoucauld, or a Tr^ville.* The pedant and, afler 
him, the savant, the specialist, is set aside. "True honest peo- 
ple," says Nicole after Pascal, "require no sign. They need not 
be divined ; they job in the conversation going on as they entei 
the room. They are not styled either poets or geometers but 
they are the judges of all these." ' In the eighteenth century they 
constitute the sovereign authority. In the great crowd of "im- 
beciles," sprinkled with vulgar pedants, there is, says Voltaire, "a 
small group apart called good society^ which group, rich, well 
brought up, well informed and polished, forms, so to say, the 
flower of humanity ; for it the greatest men have labored ; it is that 
which creates fame." ^ Admiration, favor, importance, belong not 
to those who are worthy of it but to those who address themselves 
to this group. "In 1789," said the Abb^ Maury, "the French 
Academy alone enjoyed any consideration in France, and it really 
gave a position. That of die Sciences signified nothing in public 
opinion any more than that of Inscriptions. . . . Languages 
form the science of simpletons. D*Alembert was ashamed of be- 
k>nging to the Academy of Sciences. Only a handful of peo- 
ple listen to a mathematician, a chemist, etc ; the man of letters, 

>Moli^ "Let Feminet Savantes," and *'L« Ckitique de I'icole des femmea.'* Tlw 
p«iti of Dorante with Lyddas and of Ctitandre with Triuotin. 

* The leaned Huet, (1(^30-1791), true to the taala of the sixteenth century, deacrihes dua 
change very well from his point of view. " When 1 entered the world of leivcrs theM were 
■till flourishing: great reputations maintained their supremacy. I have seen letters decline 
and finally reach an almost entire decay. For I scarcely know a penwn of the present tint 
that one can truly call a savant.** Ducange, miiic few llenedictines like Mabilloo, and laisr 
the academician Fr6re^ the president Bouhier of Dijon, in short, the veritable erudites «iat 
cise no influence. 

' Nicole, ** CRuvres moralesi'' in the second essay on Charity and Self-love, 14a. 

« Voltaire, '* Dialogoea," ' L'iniendant des menus el I'abb^ Oriael,'* isqw 
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Vaugelas, " is all that is necessary to bring a person in societ\ 
into contempt," and, on the eve of the Revolution, an objection- 
able term denounced by Madame de Luxembourg still consigns 
a man to the rank of ** esp^ces " because correct expression is ev«r 
an element of good manners. Language, through this constaiit 
screening, becomes attenuated and colorless : Vaugelas estimates 
that one-half of the phrases and terms employed by Amyot are 
stricken out' With the exception of La Fontaine, an isolated 
and spontaneous genius, who reopens the old sources, and La 
Bruy^re, a bold seeker, who opens a fresh source, and Voltaire, 
an incarnate demon who, in his anonymous and pseudonymous 
writings, gives the rein to the violent, crude expressions of his in- 
spiration,' the terms which are most appropriate fall into desue- 
tude. One day. Cresset, in a discourse at the Academy, dares 
utter fom* or five of these,' relating, I believe, to carriages and 
head-dresses, whereupon murmurs at once burst forth. During 
his long retreat he had become provincial and lost the tone. By 
degrees, discourses are composed of " general expressions " only. 
These are even employed, in accordance with Buffon's precept, to 
designate particular objects. They are more in conformity with the 
urbane disposition which effaces, smooths away and avoids brusque 
and familiar accents, to which a crowd of ideas seems gross or 
trivial when not enveloped in a semi-transparency. They are 
better suited to a languid attention ; general terms in conversa- 
tion alone suddenly arouse current and common ideas ; they are 
intelligible to every man fi-om the single fact that he belongs to the 
drawing-room ; special terms, on the contrary, demand an effort 
of the memory or of the imagination ; suppose that, in relation 
to Franks or to savages, I should mention " a battle-axe," which 
would be at once understood; should I mention a "tomahawk," 
or a *'^francisque^^ * many would imagine that I was speaking Teu- 
ton or Iroquois.* In this respect the more elevated the genus, 

* Vftugdat, ibid. "Although we may have eliminated one-half of his phrases and tenns 
we nevertheless obtain in the other half all the liches of which we boast and of which we 
Biake a display.'* Compare together a lexicon of two or three writers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and one of two or three writers of the seventeenth. A brief statement of the results ol 
thic comparison is here given. Let any one, with pen in hand, note the differences on a 
hundred pages of any of these texts, and he will be surprised at it. Take, for example, two 
Mnitcn of the same category, and of secondary grade, Charron and Nicole. 

* For instance, in the article ** Ignonuice," in the " Diet Philosophique." 

* La Harpe, ** Gouts de Litt6rature," ed. Didot IL 143. 
« A battle-aye used by the Franks.— Tk. 

•Ieit«M«nmpte hapha^vd from the ''0ptiniM*'(i7tt).W Coon d'HarleviSa. la 
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the more powerful the scruple; every appropriate word is ban* 
ished from poetry ; if one happens to enter the mind it must be 
evaded or replaced by a paraphrase. An eighteenth century poet 
avails himself of but little more than one-third of the dictionary, 
and poetic language at last becomes so restricted as to compd 
a man with anything to utter not to utter it in verse. 

On the other hand the more pruning language undergoes the 
clearer it becomes. Reduced to a select vocabulary the French- 
man says fewer things, but he says them more agreeably and more 
accurately. "Urbanity, exactitude," these two words, bom at 
the same time with the French Academy, are an abridgment of 
the reform of which it is the organ, and which the drawing-room, 
by it, and alongside of it, imposes on the public Grand seignion 
in retirement, and unoccupied fine ladies, obtain amusement in 
an examination of the subtleties of words for the purpose of com- 
posing maxims, definitions and characters. With admirable 
scrupulousness and infinitely delicate tact, writers and people of 
society apply themselves to weighing each word and each 
phrase in order to fix its sense, to measure its force and bearing, 
to determine its affinities, use and connections ; and this work of 
precision is carried on from the earliest academicians, Vaugelas, 
Chapelain and Conrart, to the end of the classic epoch, in the 
"Synonymes" of Bauz6e and Girard, in the "Remarques'* by 
Duclos, in the " Commentaire " by Voltaire, on Comeille, in the 
"Lyc^e" of La Harpe,' in the efforts, the example, the practice 
and the authority of the great and the inferior writers of which all 
are correct. Never did architects, obliged to use the common 
stones of a highway in building, better understand each piece, 
its dimensions, its shape, its resistance, its possible connections 
and suitable position. All this understood, the question arses 
how to construct with the least trouble and with the utmost so- 
lidity, while the grammar undergoes reformation in the same sense 
as the dictionary. Words following each other according to the 
variable order of impressions and emotions are no longer allow- 
able; they must be regularly and rigorously assigned accord 



a ceftafai dcicnptton, *' The scene reprenenU a boaquet filled with odorifooat trew " TW 
dassk tpirit rebels against suting the species of tree, whether lilacs, lindens or hawthorMk 
In the landscapes of this era we have the same thing, the trees being generaliied, - o M 
known specirs. 

> See in the " Lycte," by La Harpe, after the aaalysia of each piece, his fnnaria m 
dsiail in style. 
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ing to the unchangeable order of ideas. The author loses the 
right of placing ahead, or as a vidette, the object or trait which 
first and most vividly impresses him ; the plan is arranged and 
positions are assigned beforehand. Each portion of the discourse 
has its own plan ; no omission or transposition is permitted as was 
done in the sixteenth century;^ all are necessary to it, ard in 
definite positions, at first the subject of the sentence with its 
appendices, then the verb, then the object direct and, finally, the 
indirect connections. In this way the sentence forms a graduated 
scaffolding, the substance coming foremost, then the quality, then 
the modes and varieties of the quality, just as a good architect 
in the first place poses his foundation, then the building, then the 
accessories, economically and prudently, with a view to adapt 
each section of the edifice to the support of the section following 
after it. There is no phrase demanding any less degree of atten- 
tion, nor is there any in which one may not at every step verify 
the connection or incoherence of the parts.* The method govern- 
ing the arrangement of the simple sentence also governs that of 
the period, the paragraph and the series of paragraphs; it 
forms the style as it forms the syntax. Each small edifice occupies 
a distinct position, and but one, in the great total edifice. As 
the discourse advances, each section must in turn file in, never 
before, never after, no parasitic member being allowed to intrude, 
and no regular member being allowed to encroach on its neigh- 
bor, while all these members bound together by their very posi- 
tions must move onward, combining all their forces on one single 
point Finally, we have for the first time in a writing, natural 
and distinct groups, complete and compact harmonies, none of 
which infiinge on the others or allow others to infringe on them 
It is no longer allowable to write haphazard, according to the ca- 
price of one's inspiration, to discharge one's ideas in bulk, to 
let oneself be interrupted by parentheses, to string along inter- 
minable rows of citations and enumerations. An end is proposed, 
some truth is to be demonstrated, some definition to be ascer- 
tained, some conviction to be brought about ; to do this we must 
march and ever directly onward. Order, sequence, progress, 

' The omiiMon cf the pranouns, /, fu^ we, yeu^ tkey, the article the, and of Uve verb 
wpedally the verb to he. Any page of Rabelais» Amyot or Montaigne, suffioet to show how 
Bomeroua and various were the transpositions. 

* Vaugelas, iUd. "No language is more inimical to ambiguities and every spedct ¥ 
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proper transitions, constant development constitute the character- 
btics of this style. To such an extent is this pushed, that from 
the very first, familiar letters, romances, humorous pieces, and all 
ironical and gallant effusions, consist of morsels of systematic 
eloquence.* At the Hdtel Rambouillet, the explanatory period if 
displayed with as much fulness and as rigorously as with Des 
cartes himself. One of the words the most frequently occurring 
iritl. Mme. de Scud^ry is the conjunction /;r. Passion is worked 
out through close-knit arguments. Drawing-room compliments 
stretch along in sentences as finished as those of an academical 
oration. Scarcely completed, the instrument already discloses 
its aptitudes ; we are aware of its being made to explain, to de- 
monstrate, to persuade and to popularize ; Condillac, a century 
later, is justified in saying that it is in itselfa systematic process 
of decomposition and of recomposition, a scientific method 
analogous to arithmetic and algebra. At the very least it pos 
sesses the incontestable advantage of starting with a few ordi- 
nary terms and of leading the reader along with facility and 
promptness, by a series of simple combinations, up to the loftiest.* 
By virtue of this, in 1789, the French tongue ranks above every 
odier. The Berlin Academy establishes a prize to secure an ex- 
planation of its pre-eminence. It is spoken throughout Europe. 
No other language is used m diplomacy. As, formerly, with Latin, 
it b international and henceforth seems to be the chosen organ 
of reasoning. 

It is the organ only of a certain species of reasoning, la raisan 
ratsannanUy that requiring the least preparation for thought, 
giving itself as litde trouble as possible, content with its acquisi- 
tions, taking no pains to increase or renew them, incapable o(^ 
or unwilling to embrace the plenitude and complexity of actual- 
ities. In its purism, in its disdain of terms suited to the occasion, 
in its avoidance of livdy saUies, in the extreme regularity of its 
development^, the classic style is poweriess to fully portray or to 
record the infinite and varied details of experience. It de^Jines 
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to render the outward guise of things, the immediate sensations 
of the spectator, the heights and depths of passion, the physiog- 
nomy, at once so composite and absolutely personal, of the 
breathing individual, in short, that unique harmony of countless 
traits, blended together and animated^ which compose not human 
character in general but one particular character, and which 
a Saint-Simon, a Balzac, or a Shakespeare himself could not 
render if the copious language they used, and which was en- 
riched by their temerities, did not contribute its subtleties to the 
multiplied details of their observation.* Neither the Bible, nor 
Homer, nor Dante, nor Shakespeare* could be translated with 
this style. Read Hamlet's monologue in Voltaire and see what 
remains of it, an abstract piece of declamation, with about as 
much of the original in it as there is of OtheUo in his Orosmane. 
Look at Homer and then at F6n6lon in the island of Calypso j 
the wild, rocky island, where "gulls and other sea-birds with 
long wings," build their nests, becomes in pure French prose an 
orderly park arranged "for the pleasure of the eye." In the 
eighteenth century, contemporary novelists, themselves belonging 
to the classic epoch, Fielding, Swift, Defoe, Sterne and Richard- 
son, are admitted into France only after excisions and much 
weakening ; their expressions are too free and their scenes are too 
impressive ; their freedom, their coarseness, their quaintness, would 
form blemishes; the translator abbreviates, softens, and some- 
times, in his preface, apologizes for what he retains. Room is 
found, in this language, only for a portion of the truth, a scanty 
portion, and which constant refining daily renders still more 
scanty. Considered in itself, the classic style is always in danger 
of accepting slight, unsubstantial commonplaces for its materials. 
It spins them out, mingles and weaves them together; only 
a fragile filigree, however, issues from its logical apparatus ; wc 
may admire the elegant workmanship ; but in practice, the work 
is of little, none, or dangerous service. 

* "Shakespeare, who displayed a greater variety of expretsioa than probably any writer ia 
any language, produced all his plays with about 15,000 words. Milton's works are built up 
with 8,000: and the Old Testament says all it has to say with 5,643 words." (Max MOller, 
"Lectures on the Science of Language," 1. 309.) It would be interesting to place alongside 
of this Racine's restricted vocabulary. That of Mme. de Scud^ry is extremely limited. Ia 
die best romance of the KVIIth century, the "Princesse de Q^ve^" the number of words 
b reduced to the minimum. The Dictionary of the old French Academy con tai n s •9,71a 
wotxlt; the Greek ThesaunM, by H. Estienne, contains about 150,00a 

* Compare together the translations of the Bible made by de Sacy and Luther; thoat of 
Honwr bf Dader, Bitaub^ and LacaoJe de Lisle; those of Herodotus, Vy Larefaar aatf 
CtnAm, the popidar tales of Perrault and those by Grimm, etc. 
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From these characteristics of style we divine those of the 
mind for which it serves as the organ. Two principal operations 
constitute the activity of the human understanding. Placed before 
objects, it receives a more or less complete, profound and exact 
impression of these; and after this, turning away from them, 
it analyzes its impression, and classifies, distributes, and more or 
less skilfully expresses the ideas derived from them. In the second 
of these operations the classicist is superior. Obliged to adapt 
himself to his audience, that is to say, to people of society who 
are not specialists and yet critical, he necessarily carries to per- 
fection the art of exciting attention and of being understood, 
that is to say, the art of composition and of writing. With 
patient industry, and multiplied precautions, he carries the reader 
along with him by a series of easy rectilinear conceptions, step by 
step, omitting none, beginning with the lowest and thus ascending 
to the highest, always progressing with steady and measured pace, 
securely and agreeably as on a promenade. No interruption or 
diversion is possible : on either side, along the road, balustrades 
keep him within bounds, each idea extending into the following 
one by such an insensible transition, that he involuntarily ad- 
vances, without stopping or turning aside, until he reaches the 
final truth when one must rest oneself. All the classic literature 
bears the imprint of this talent; there is no branch of it into 
▼hich the qualities of a good discourse do not enter and form a 
part It is paramount in those branches which, in them- 
selves, are only half-literary, but which, by its means, become 
fully so, transforming writings into fine works of art which theii 
matter would seem to class with scientific works, with the instru 
mentalities of action, with historical documents, with philosophical 
treatises, with doctrinal expositions, with sermons, polemics, dis- 
sertations and demonstrations, even with dictionaries, from 
Descartes to Condillac, fix>m Bossuet to BufTon and Voltaire, 
from Pascal to Rousseau and Beaumarchais, in short, prose al- 
most entirely, even official despatches and diplomatic correspon- 
dence, and private correspondence from Madame de S6vign6 to 
Madame du Defiant, including so many perfect letters escapinp 
from the pens of women who never thought of it. It is paramount 
in those kinds which, in themselves, are literary, but which derive 
from it an oratorical turn. Not only does it impose a rigid plan, 

»7 
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a regular distribution of parts' on dramatic works, accurate 
proportions, suppressions and connections, a sequence and a prog- 
ress, as in a passage of eloquence, but again it tolerates only 
the most perfect discourses. There is no character that is not an 
accomplished orator; with Comeille and Racine, with Moli^ 
himself^ the confidant, the barbarian king, the young cavalier, the 
drawing-room coquette, the valet, show themselves adepts in the 
use of language. Never have we encountered such adroit exor- 
diums, such well-arranged evidence, such just reflections, such 
delicate transitions, such conclusive perorations. Never have 
dialogues borne such a strong resemblance to oratorical tilts. 
Each narration, each piece of portraitiu^, each detail of action, 
might be detached and serve as a model example for school- 
boys along with the masterpieces of the antique tribune. So 
strong is this tendency that, on the approach of the final moment, 
in the agony of death, alone and without witnesses, a character 
contrives to plead his own frenzy and to die doquendy. 



II. 

This excess marks a defect In the two operations which the hii* 
man mind performs, the classidst is more successful in the second 
than in the first The second, indeed, stands in the way of the first, 
the obligation of saying things perfecdy always impeding the ut 
terance of what should be said. With him the form is more 
admirable than the matter is rich, while the original impres- 
sion which animates it loses, in the regular channels to 
which it is confined, its force, depth and impetuosity. Poetry, 
properly so called, the outflow of reverie and of insight, is an 
impossibility. Lyric poetry proves abortive and likewise the epii 
poem.' Nothing springs up on these remote and sublime confines 
where speech is in accordance with music and painting. Never do 
we hear the involuntary outburst of vivid impressions, the lonel> 

■ Sm tiM "Diaooon acad^ndque," \y Radoe, on tiM reception of Thomas CoracUle: 
"la dik chaos of dnunatic poetry your Olustiioas brother brought rttuan on the stagey bol 
icaaon associated with all the pomp and the oniamentalion our language is capable oC" 

* Voltaire, " Esaai sur le po^me ^ptquOi** a9a "It must be admitted that a Frenchman 
has more difficulty in writing an epic poem than anybody elae. . . . Dare I oonlMa kt 
Our own b die least poetic of all polished oatkwa. The woriu b verse the osost highly 
b Fkanoe are those of the drsaui, which mutt be writtsa in a fiudHar styla 
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confession of an overcharged soul,^ which gives itself voice only foi 
relief and expansion. \Vhen a creation of characters is impera- 
tive, as in dramatic poetry, the classic mould fashions but one spe- 
cies, those which through education, birth, or imitatively, always 
speak correcdy, in other words, so many people of society. No 
c^ers are visible on the stage or elsewhere, from Comeille and 
Racine to Marivaux and Beaumarchais. So strong is the yoke 
as even to impose itself on La Fontaine's animals, on the servants 
and valets of Moli^re, on Montesquieu's Persians, and on the 
Babylonians, the Indians and the Microm^gas of Voltaire. It 
must be stated, furthermore, that these personages are only partially 
reaL In each living being two kinds of characteristics are found, 
the first not numerous or common to all individuals of its class, 
and which any reader or observer may readily distinguish, and 
the second in large number, appertaining to it alone, and not to 
be detected without some effort. Classic art concerns itself only 
with the former; it purposely effaces, neglects or subordinates the 
latter. Its creations are not veritable individuals, but generalized 
characters, a king, a queen, a young prince, a confidant, a high- 
priest, a captain of the guards, possessing some general passion, 
habit or inclination, such as love, ambition, fidelity or perfidy, a 
despodc or a yielding temper, some species of wickedness or of 
native goodness. As to the circumstances of time and place, 
which exerdse the most powerful influence in fashioning and di- 
versifying man, it scarcely indicates them, making an abstraction 
cf them. In tragedy the scene is really everywhere and of all 
centuries, the opposite affirmation being equally true that it is no- 
where and of no century. It consists of any palace or of any 
temple,* in which, to get rid of all historic or personal impres- 
sions, habits and costumes are introduced conventionally, being 
neither French nor foreign, nor ancient, nor modem. In this ab> 
■tract world the address is always "you,"* ^Seigneur" and " Mad- 



I Kxocpc in the " Penadea," by Paical, a few notes doctad down bf a mofMdly 

and which certainly, in the perfected work, would not have been allowed lo 1^ 
aa they are. 

* See in the Cabinet of Ingravings the theatrical costumes of the middle of the XVIIIlk 
century. Nothing could be more opposed to the spirit of the classic drama than the parti 
of Esther and Brittannicus, as they are played nowadays, in the accurate costumes and wU 
s ce n er y derived from bite <tisooveries at Pompeii or Ninevah. 

• The fermafity which this indicates will be understood by those femiliar with the oat if 
dM pvoBOon ikau in France, denocinir intimacy and freedom from restrainK in oontraat wU 

\ and fbraud imeroourse.— Tn. 
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ame," the noble style always clothii.g the most opposite charac- 
ters with the same drapery. When Corneille and Racine, through 
the stateliness and elegance of their verse, afford us a glimpse of 
contemporary figures they do it unconsciously, imagining that 
they are portraying man in himself; and, if we of the present 
time recognize in their pieces either the cavaliers, the duellists, 
the bullies, the politicians or the heroines of the Fronde, or the 
courtiers, princes and bishops, the ladies and gentlemen in wait- 
ing of the regular monarchy, it is owing to their brush having 
been involuntarily dipped in their own experience and some of 
its color having fallen accidentally on the bare ideal outline 
which they wished to trace. We have simply a contour, a gen- 
eral aketch, filled up with the harmonious gray tone of correct 
diction. Even in comedy, necessarily portraying surrounding 
habits, even with Moli^re, so frank and so bold, the model shows 
its incompleteness, all individual peculiarities being suppressed, 
the face becoming for a moment a theatrical mask, and the per- 
sonage, especially when talking in verse, sometimes losing its an- 
imation in becoming the speaking-trumpet of a tirade or of a dis- 
sertation.' The stamp of rank, condition or fortune, whether 
gentleman or bourgeois, provincial or Parisian, is frequently 
overlooked.* We are rarely made to appreciate physical exter- 
nals, as in Shakespeare — the temperament, the state of the ner- 
vous system, the bluff or drawling tone, the impulsive or re- 
strained action, the emaciation or obesity of a character.' Fre- 
quently no trouble is taken to find a suitable name, this being 
either Chrysale, Orgon, Damis, Dorante, or Val^re. The name 
designates only a simple quality, that of a father, a youth, a 
valet, a grumbler, a gallant, and, like an ordinary cloak, fitting 
indifferently all forms alike, as it passes fi*om the wardrobe of 
Moli^re to that of Regnard, Destouche, Le Sage or Marivaux.* 

> Sm die parts of the moralizen and reasoners like Cl^aate in "Tartufie," Ariste in ' Let 
Foomes Savantes," Chrysale in " L'Eoole des femmes," etc See the discussion betu-cea 
dM two brothers in " Le Festin de Pierre," III. 5 : the discourse of Ergaste m " L'Fx»le det 
Bfaris ** ; that of Eliante, imitated from Lucretius in the "Misanthrope," II. 5 : the portrai- 
ture, by Dorine in "Tartufie," I. x : the portrait of the hypocrite, by Don Juan in "Le 
Pestin de Pierre/' V. a. 

* For instance the parts of Harpagon and Amolphe. 

* We see Ciis in Tartuffe, but only through an expression by Dorine and not directly. Ct 
In Shakespeare, the parts of Coriolamus, Hotspur. FalstafT, Othello, Cleopatra, etc 

* Balxac passed entire days in reading the ** Almanach des cent mille adresses," alio in a 
cab in the streets during the afternoons, examining signs for the purpose of finding suitable 
■HBM far his characters. This ittle drcumstanoe shows the daflerence between two ^ 

oi mttiakiad. 
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The character lacks the personal badge, the unique, authentic ap 
pellation serving as the primary stamp of an individual All these 
details and circumstances, all these aids and accompaniments of a 
man, remain outside of the classic theory. To secure the ad- 
mission of some of them required the genius of Moli^re, the 
fulness of his conception, the wealth of his observation, the ex- 
treme freedom of his pen. It is equally true again that he 
often omits them, and that, in other cases, he introduces only a 
smaD number of them because he avoids giving to these general 
characters a richness and complexity that would embarrass the 
action. The simpler the theme the clearer its development, 
the first duty of the author throughout this literature being to 
dearly develop the restricted theme of which he makes a selection. 
There is, accordingly, a radical defect in the classic spirit, the 
defect of its qualities, and which, at first kept within proper 
bounds, contributes towards the production of its purest master- 
pieces, but which, in accordance with the universal law, goes on 
increasing and turns into a vice through the natural effect of age, / 
use, and success. Contracted at the start, it is to become yet more 
so. In the eighteenth century the portrayal of living realities, 
an actual individual, just as he is in nature and in history, that is 
to say, an undefined unit, a rich plexus, a complete organism of 
peculiarities and traits, superposed, commingled and co-ordinated, 
is improper. The capacity to receive and contain all these 
wanting. Whatever can be discarded is cast aside, and to such 
an extent that nothing is left at last but a condensed extract, an 
evaporated residuum, an almost empty name, in short, what is 
called a hollow abstraction. The only characters in the eigh- 
teenth century exhibiting any life are the off-hand sketches, made 
in passing and as if contraband, by Voltaire, — Baron de Thun- 
dertentronk and Milord Watthen, — ^the lesser figures in his 
stories, and five or six portraits of secondary rank, — ^Turcaret, 
Gil Bias, Marianne, Manon Lescaut, Rameau, and Figaro, — two 
or three of the rough sketches of Cr6billon the younger and of 
C0II6, all so many works in which sap flows through a familiar 
knowledge of things, comparable with those of the minor masten 
in painting, — Watteau, Fragonard, Saint-Aubin, Moreau, I.an- 
cret. Pater, and Beaudouin, — and which, accepted with dif- 
ficulty, in the official salon, or getting in unawares, are still 
to subsist after the grander and soberer canvases shall have 
17* 
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become mouldy through the ennui they exhale. Every- 
where else the sap dries up, and, instead of blooming plants, 
we encounter only wall-paper flowers. What are all the 
serious poems, from the "Henriade" of Voltaire to the "Mois" 
by Roucher or the *' Imagination " by Delille, but so many pieces 
of rhetoric garnished with rhymes ? Examine the innumerable 
tragedies and comedies of which Grimm and C0II6 give us mort- 
uary extracts, even the meritorious works of Voltaire and Qxk- 
billon, and later, those of authors of repute, Du Belloy, La 
Harpe, Ducis, and Marie Ch^nier ? Eloquence, art, situations, 
correct verse, all exist in these except human nature; the per- 
sonages are simply well-taught puppets, and generally mere 
mouthpieces by which the author makes his declamation public ; 
Greeks, Romans, mediaeval knights, Turks, Arabs, Peruvians, 
Giaours, or Byzantines, all form the same declamatory mechanism. 
The public, meanwhile, betrays no surprise. It does not possess 
the historic sentiment. It accepts humanity as everywhere the 
same. It establishes the success alike of the '' Incas" by Mar- 
montel, that of "Gonsalve" and of the "Nouvelles" by Florian, 
also of the peasants, mechanics, negroes, Brazilians, Parsees, and 
Malabarites that appear before it uttering their amplifications. 
Man is simply regarded as a reasoning being, alike in all ages 
and alike in all places; Bemardin de Saint- Pierre endows his 
pariah with this habit, also Diderot, in his Otaheitians. The 
Dne recognized principle is that every human being must think 
and talk like a book. 

Accordingly, how inadequate are historical productions! 
With the exception of Charles XII., a contemporary on whom 
Voltaire bestows fresh life, through the accounts of him by eye- 
witnesses, also his spirited sketches of Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
Spaniards, Italians and Germans, scattered through his stories, 
where are men found? With Hume, Gibbon and Robertson, 
belonging to the French school, and who are at once adopted 
in France, in the researches into our middle ages of Dubos and 
of Mably, in the " Louis XI." of Duclos, in the «* Anacharsis * 
of Barthfiemy, even in the '*Essai sur les Mceurs," and in the 
•*Sicle de Louis XIV." of Voltaire, even in the "Grandeur des 
Romains " and in the " Esprit des Lois " of Montesquieu, what 
remarkable incompleteness I Eiudition, criticism, common sense, 
an almost exact exposition of dogmas and of institutions, philo 
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rfifceiciiticMirfeiqrtsMidoaliie guw IcoKwe 
of dmgiL iiiicfc'ig « wmMMgbtgonb! It «en^ ok itftdtef 
tJbcm, tka: the doBiftesw iastinmoBS »ed cmlttttk« miMcli co«k 
pletdr UMttfaf tbe Innna simL are for it aKtehr so hmuiit 
ateraals or acridcatal CBTelopes^ vhkli. 6tr Ikmh fCftdunf 
dovm to tke depckk scuccIt go belov the sarftite. Tlie pio» 
4igio«i <fiierciice vhick sefAiaies the men of two c«iit«riQ\ 
m of tmo ncn; escapes them endretr.^ The Mckl 
^Greek, the eazij dutstnn, the oonquehng Teuton^ the fewW 
mML, die Arab of Mahooiet, die Gennauci, the Renttssance E»^ 
glHhman, die pmitui, appear in dicir books about the same as 
in engrarings and frontispieces^ widi some diflfarence in gqs« 
tnme, bat die same in Ibfm, feature and expnasion, attenuated, 
iMled and if n ^i r rublr , and adapted to die conventionalities of 
good-^ireecfing. That s^rnqnthetic imagination by which the 
writer cntcn into the mind of another, and reproduces in 
himself a system of habits and fedings opposed to hb own, is the 
talent the most wanting in the eighteenth century. Widi die 
eiception of Diderot, who uses it badly and capriciously, it aK 
most endrdy disappears in the last half of the century. Con* 
sider in torn, during the same period, in France and in Englandt 
where it is most extensively used, the romance, a sort of mirror 
everywhere transportable, the best adapted to reflect all phases 
of nature and of life. After reading the series of English novat 
ists, Defoe, Richardson, Fidding, Smollett, Sterne, and Gold* 
smith down to Miss Bumey and Miss Austen, I am fiuniliar widi 
England in the eighteenth century ; I have encountered dergy- 
men, country gendemen, formers, innkeepers, sailors, people of 
every condition in life, high and low ; I know the detaUs of fort* 
unes and of careers, how much is earned, how much is expended, 
how journeys are made and how people eat and drink : I have 
acctmiulated for myself a file of precise biographical events, a 
complete picture in a thousand scenes of an entire community, 
the amplest stock of informadon to guide me should I wish to 
frame a history of this vanished worid. On reading a corres* 
ponding list of French novelists, the younger Cr6billon, Rous- 

^ "At tiM pKMat day, wfaatew may Im Mid, then b no rach thing •■ F^iohnnii, Qm 
■ant, Spaniards, and ^*g*^«*»"*— »j for all art Europeans. All hava tiM mum tan 
Muac pffTtTTf , tha svbm habits, none hairing obtained a nadooal form through any 
taatitntiott.*' Routau, *'Sttr le gouYcmemant de Pologna." ivn 
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•eau, Marmontel, Laclos, Restif de la Breton, Louvet, Madame 
de Sta^l, Madame de Genlis and the rest, including Mercier and 
even Mme. Cottin, I scarcely take any notes ; all precise and in- 
structive little facts are left out ; I find civilities, polite acts, gal- 
lantries, mischief-making, social dissertations and nothing else. 
They carefully abstain fi-om mentioning money, from giving me 
figures, from describing a wedding, a trial, the administration of 
a piece of property ; I ari ignorant of the situation of a curate, 
of a rustic noble, of a resident prior, of a steward, of an intend- 
ant Whatever relates to a province or to the rural districts, to 
the bourgeoisie or to the shop,^ to the army or to a soldier, to the 
dergy or to convents, to justice or to the police, to business or to 
housekeeping remains vaguely in my mind or is falsified; to clear 
up any point I am obliged to recur to that marvellous Voltaire 
who, on laying aside the great classic coat, finds plenty of elbow 
room and tells all. On the organs of society of vital importance, 
on the practices and regulations that provoke revolutions, on feudal 
rights and seigniorial justice, on the mode of recruiting and gov- 
erning monastic bodies, on the revenue measures of the prov- 
inces, on corporations and on trade-unions, on the tithes and 
the corvies^ literature provides me with scarcely any information. 
Drawing-rooms and men of letters are apparently its sole ma- 
terial. The rest is null and void. Under the good society that 
is able to converse France appears perfectly empty. On the ar- 
rival of the Revolution the elimination increases. Glance over 
the harangues of the clubs and of the tribune, over reports, leg- 
islative bills and pamphlets, and through the mass of writings 
a prompted by passing and exciting events, in none of them do we 
\ see any sign of the human creature as we see him in the fields 
I and in the stxeet; he is always regarded as a simple automaton, 
\ \ well-known mechanism. Among writers he was but lately re- 
garded as a speaking automaton ; with politicians he is now a 
voting automaton ; touch him in the proper place and he re- 
sponds in the desired manner. Facts are never apparent ; only 
abstractions, long arrays of sentences on nature, reason, and the 
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> Prerioiu to 1750 we find tometfaing about dwte in "GO-Blas," and in " Marianne,** 
(lime. Dolour the sempitrea and her shop). Unfottunatdy the Spanish travesty prevcntf 
dM Bords of Le Sage from being as instnictive as they might be. 

* Interesting details are found in the little stories by Diderot as, for mstanoe, "L«i dena 
amis de Bourbonne." But elsewhere he b a part^an, especially in die *' Rdigicuse, ** aatf 

iTeys a ikke imprfsiioo of thingt. 
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neople, oo t}Tauits and lil^erty, like inflated baDoons, osdessl} 
conflicting with each other in space. Were we not aware thai 
an this had tenninated in terrible practical eflects we should re- 
gazd it as so much logical s}x>rtivenesss, as school exercises, or 
academic panules, or ideologic^] compositions. Ideology the last 
emanation of the century, is, in efiect about to give of the classic 
ipirit the final formula and the last woid. 

IIL 

To pursue in eveiy research, with the utmost confidence, widi* 
out either xeserve or precaution, the mathematical method ; to 
deriye, limit and isolate a few of the simplest genenlized no 
tioos ; and then, setting experience aside, comparing them, com> 
bining them, and, fix>m the artificial compound thus obtained, 
deducing all the consequences they involve by pure reasoning, 
is the natural process of the classic spirit It is so deeply im* 
planted as to be equaDy encountered in both centuries, as well 
with Descartes, Maletomche ^ and the partisans of innate ideas as 
with the partisans of sensation, of physical needs and of primary 
instinct, Condillac, Rousseau, Helv^tius, and, lat«r, Condorcet, 
Volney, Siey^ Cabanis and Destutt de Tracy. In vain do the 
latter assert that they are the followers of Bacon and reject 
innat: ideas; with another starting point than the Cartesians 
they pursue the same path and, as with the Cartesians, after 
borrowing a little, they leave experience bdiind than. In this 
vast moral and social worid, they only remove the superficial 
bark from the human tree with its innumerable roots and 
branches ; they are unable to penetrate to or grasp at anything 
beyond it; their hands cannot contain more. They have no 
suspicion of anything outside of it; the classic spirit, with limited 
comprehension, is not far-reaching. To them the bark is the 
entire tree and, the operation once completed, they retire, bear- 
ing along with them the dry, dead epidermis, never returning to 
the trunk itselfl Through intellectual incapacity and literary 

> '*To sttaia to die tnidi we have only to hx oar attentioa on tbe ideas whidi each OM 
ftodi witlun has own mini" (Malebnmche, *«Rechen:he de U VMt^" book I. ch. I) 
"Those long chains of reasoning, all simple and easy, which feometers use to arrive at thiir 
■ost difficult demonstrations, suggested to me that all things which come witUa humMi 
knowledge must follow each ether in a similar ch: m.** Lewes, (Descartes, " Discours de li 
Ifethode," I. 14a). In the eighteenth century m ^ri^ri ideas weie employed, in Uie eigki 
Mtwdi oentiiry sensatioos, but always following the Mune mathematical method ftiSy db 
played in the '* Ethics" of SpinooL 
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pride they omit the characteristic detail, the animating fact, the 
specific circumstance, the significant, convincing and complete 
example. Scarcely one of these is found in the '' Logique " and 
in the "Traits des Sensations" by Condillac, in the "Ideologic" 
by Destutt de Tracy, or in the " Rapports du Physique et du 
Morale " by Cabanis.' Never, with them, are we on the solid 
and visible ground of personal observation and narration, but 
always in the air, in the empty space of pure generalities. Con- 
dillac declares that the arithmetical method is adapted to psy- 
cholog> and that the elements of our ideas can be defined by a 
process analogous "to the rule of three." Siey^ holds history 
in profound contempt, and believes that he had "perfected the 
science of politics"* at one stroke, through an effort of the 
brain, in the style of Descartes, who thus discovered analytic 
geometry. Destutt de Tracy, in undertaking to comment on 
Montesquieu, finds that the great historian has too servilely con- 
fined himself to history, and attempts to do the work over again 
by organizing society as it should be, instead of studying society 
as it is. Never were such systematic and superficial institutions 
built up with such a moderate extract of human nature. Con- 
dillac, employing sensation, animates a statue, and then, by a 
process of pure reasoning, following up its effects, as he supposes, 
on smell, taste, hearing, sight and touch, fashions a complete 
human souL Rousseau, by means of a contract, founds political 
associarion, and, with this given idea, he deduces the consdtu- 
tion, government and laws of every system of social equity. In 
a book which serves as the philosophical testament of tne 
century,' Condorcet declares that this method is " the final step 
of philosophy, that which places a sort of eternal barrier between 
humanity and its ancient infantile errors." '* In its application 
to morals, politics and political economy " we succeed in obtain- 
f ng a foothold in the moral sciences *' as certain as in the natural 
ic'ences ; through it we have been able to discover the rights 
of man." As in mathematics, these are deduced from one fun- 



> See especially his memoir : " De rinfluenoe du cUmat sor les habitudes moraies," mgue, 
•ad whoUy barren of illustradoas excepting one citation from Hippocrates. 

* 'rhcse are his own woids. He adds dsewhere, "There is no more reality in asoumea 
historical truths than in assumed religious truths.** ("Papiers de Siey^** the year 177s 
•coording tt> Sainte-Ueuve, *'Causeries du lundi," V. 194). Descartes and Malebraacht 
alraady expressed this contempt ix history. 

* CoiMlofoet, *' £squis«e d'un ubieau historique de I'esprit humain," ninth epoch 
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damental proposition, which propoddon, nmilar to a fint(finci- 
pie in madiematics, becomes a foct of daily experience, verified 
by everybody and therefore self-evident. This school is to sub- 
sist throughout the Revolution, the Empire and even into the 
Restoration,' along with the tragedy of which it is the sister, with 
the classic spirit their common parent, a primordial, soveieigu 
power as hurtful as it is useful, as destructive as it b creative, as 
capable of propagating error as truth, as astonishing in the 
rigidity of its code, in the burdensomeness of its yoke, and in 
the uniformity of its works, as in the duration of its reign and 
the universality of its ascendency. 



I Sm tlM "Tabl«Mi hbtoriqim." pwienwd to tlM bntituia hf CMnNr ia 1808, ilwwiiv 
Ijf in ■ tilfi i fin tt that die dinae spirit still prevaib ia aU brsLnches of Klsratara. Cihanii 
4M k 1818, Voliwy ia i tso^ d« Thiqr and Sisyte ia sSjdb Daunoa ia i M. Ia May, ttfj, 
■d Valans are stiC pt oiiio is of O a adi l l a c' i plwlosophy ia tiia two lyclM ia 



CHAPTER III. 

CoMBiNATioir OP THS TWO ELBMSNTS.— I. The doctrine, its pretenskms 
and its character. — ^A new authority for reason in the regulation of humai. 
■ffidrs. — Government thus far traditionaL — II. Origin, nature and value of 
hereditary prejudice. — How fiur custom, religion and government are legiti* 
mate. — III. The classic intellect incapable of accepting this point of view. — 
The past and present titles of tradition misunderstood. — Reason undertakes 
to set them aside. — IV. Two stages in this operation. — Voltaire, Montesquieu, 
the deists and the reformers represent the first one. — What they destroy and 
what they re&pect — V. The second stage, a return to nature. — Diderot, 
d*Holbach and the materialists. — ^Theory of animated matter and spontaneous 
organization. — ^The moral of animal instinct and self-interest properly under- 
stood. — ^VI. Rousseau and the spiritualists. — The original goodness of man. 
— ^The mistake committed by civilization. — ^The injustice of property and of 
society. — VII. The forlorn hope of the philosophic party. — Naigeon, Sylvain 
Mar^chal, Mably, Morelly. — ^The entire discredit of traditions and institu- 
tions derived firom it 

I. 

Out of the scientific acquisitions thus set forth, elaborated by 
the spirit we have just described, is bom a doctrine seemingly a rev- 
elation and which, under this title, assumes to regulate the govern- 
mtmt of human afiairs. On the approach of 1789 it is generally 
admitted that man is living in " a century of light," in " the age 
of reason ; " that, previously, the human species was in its infancy 
and that new it has attained to its " majority." Truth, finally, is 
made manifest and, for the first time, its reign on earth is apparent. 
Its right is supreme, since it is truth itself. Everybody must be 
ruled by it, for, in its nature, it is universal. The philosophy 
of the eighteenth century, in these two articles of faith, resembles 
a religion, the puritanism of the seventeenth century, and Ma- 
hometanism in the seventh century. We see the same outburst 
of faith, hope and enthusiasm, the same spirit of propagandism 
and of dominion, the same rigidity and intolerance, the same 
ambition to recast man and to remodel human life according to 
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a preooooared type: The nev doctrine is also to have ili docton, 
its dogmas, its popular catechism, its fiinatirs, its inquisitofs and 
its maxtjrs. It is to speak as loudly as diose p t e i rding it, as 
a legitimate authofitj to vhich dJcxaiorshq> belongs by right of 
birth, axMi against vhich rebellion is criminal or insane. It difas, 
however, from the preceding nHigions in this reelect, that instrad 
of Imposing itsdf in the name of God, it impotses itself in tLe 
name of Reason. 

The amhocity, indeed, was a new one. Up to this time, in die 
oontzol oT homan actioDs and opiniaDs, reason had played bitt a 
nnall and subordinate part. Both the motive and its di iectioa 
were obtained elsewhere; £uth and obedience were an inherit- 
ance; a man was a christian and a subject because he was bom 
christian and sobfecL Surrounding this bodding philofiophy and 
the reason which enteis i^kxi its great mvestigatiwi, b a system 
of recognized laws, an estabiidied power, a reigning rdigioo ; all 
the stones of this stractnre hold tt^ethcr and each stoiy is sup- 
ported by a preceding story. But what does die cxMimiQO 
cement consist of and what is its fast fonndatioo ? Whoantfaor- 
izes an these drfl r^ulations which control maniages, testa- 
ments, mheritanoes, contracts, property and pciMMi^ these frno- 
fnl and often contradictory r^nlatioos? In die fast place im- 
memorial custom, vaiymg aoccxdmg to die province, according 
to the title to the soil, according to the quality and condition of 
the person ; and nert, the win of the king who caused the cus- 
tom to be inscribed and who sanctifHied iL Who audxmzes this 
will, this sovereignty of the prince, this fast of public powers ? 
In the fast place^'eight centuries of possession, a hereditary lig^t 
similar to that by which each one enjoys his own fidd and do- 
main, a property established in a ^mily and transmitted from one 
ddest son to anodier, from the fast founder of the State to his 
last living socoessor; and, in addition to this, a rdigion directiiig 
men to submit to the constituted powers. And who, faiaDy. ku- 
dicrizes this rdigion ? At fast, eightfen centuries of tradition, 
die immcnsr series of anterior asid concordant proo6, the steady 
bdief of sixty preceding generations; and after diis, at the 
b^inning of it, the presence and teachings of Christ, then, far 
ther back, the creation of the world, the command and the voice 
of God. Thus, duougbont the moral and social order of diingi 
die past justifies the present; antiquity provides its tide vid if 
i8 
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beneath all these supports which age has consolidated, the deep 
primitive rock is sought for in subterranean depths, we find it ir 
the divine will. During the whole of the seventeenth centur) 
cnis theory still absorbs all souls in the shape of a fixed habit ano 
of inward respect ; it is not open to question. It is regarded in 
the same light as the heart of the living body; whoever would 
lay his hand upon it would instantly draw back, moved by a 
vague sentiment of its ceasing to beat in case it were touched. 
The most independent, with Descartes at the head, "would be 
grieved" at being confounded with those chimerical speculatois 
who, instead of pursuing the beaten track of custom, dart blindly 
forward "across mountains and over precipices." In subjecting 
their belief to systematic investigation not only do they except 
and set aside "the truths of faith,"' but again the dogma they 
suppose to have been discarded remains in their mind latent and 
effective, to lead them on without their knowledge and to con 
vert their philosophy into a preparation for, or a confirmation 
of, Christianity.' Summing it all up, faith, the performance of re- 
ligious duties, with religious and political institutions, provide the 
mother ideas of the seventeenth century. R easo n, whether she 
admits it or is ignorant of it, is only a subaltern, an oratorical 
agency, a setter-in-motion, forced by religioZTand the monarchy 
to labor in their behalf. With the exception of La Fontaine, 
whom I regard as unique in this as in other matters, the greatest 
and most independent, Pascal, Descartes, Bossuet, La Bru- 
y^e, derive from the established system their first conception 
; of nature, of man, of society, of right and of government.' 
I So long as reason is limited to this function its work is that of a 
; councillor of State, an extra preacher which its superiors despatch 
on a missionary tour in the departments of philosophy and of 
literature Far firom proving destructive it consolidates ; in fine, 
even dov^ n to the Regency, its chief employment is to produce 
good christians and loyal subjects. 

1 "DiKOun de U Methode." 

* This is evident with Descartes fai the second step he takes. (The theory of pure spliii, 
die idea of God, the proof of his existence, the veracity of our intelligence demonstrated by 
die veracity of God, etc) 

> See Pascal, " Pens^es" (on the origin of property and rank). The ** Provindales" (on 
b omidd e and the right to kill). Nicola, "DeuJd&me traiti6 de la chariti6, et de I'amoat 
prapfe" (on the natural man and the object of society). Bossuet, "PoUtique tirie di 
rioitui* saints" La Bniy^*<De8 Esprits forts.'* 
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But here the parts become inverted; tradition descei ds from 
the upper to the lower rank while reason ascends from the lat- 
ter to the former. On the one hand religion and the monarchy, 
through their excesses and misdeeds under Louis XIV., and theu 
laxity and incompetency under Louis XV., demolish piece 
by piece the basis of hereditary reverence and filial obedience 
so long serving them as a foundation and which maintained 

^ them aloft above all dispute and free of investigation; hence 

' the aut hority of tradidpn insensibly declines and disappears. On 
the otH(^ hand science, through its imposing and multiplied dis- 
coveries, erects piece by piece a basis of unjyasal trust and def- 
'n^nce, raising itself up from an interesting subject of curiosity ^ 
to the rank of a public power ; hence the authority of reason aug- 

L ments and occupies its place. A time comes when, the lattet 
authority having dispossessed the former, the mother ideas tradi- 
tion had reserved to itself fall into the grasp of reason* Investi- 
gation penetrates into the forbidden sanctuary. Instead of| 
deference there is verification, and religion, the state, the law,' 
custom, all the organs, in short, of moral and practical life, be- 
come subject to analysis, to be preserved, restored or replaced, 

<- according to the prescriptions of the new doctrine. 

IL 

Nothing could be better had the doctrine been complete and 
had reason, instructed by history and rendered critical, been quali- 
fied to comprehend the rival she replaced. For then, instead of 
regarding her as an usurper to be repelled she would have recog- 
nized in her an elder sister whose part must be left to her. 
Hereditary prejudice is a sort of reason operating unconsciously. 
It has claims as well as reason, but it is unable to present 
these; instead of advancing those that are authentic it puts 
forth the doubtful ones. Its archives are buried; to exhume 
these it is necessary to make researches of which it is incapable ; 
nevertheless they exist, and history at the present day is bring- 
ing them to light. Careful investigation shows that, like sci- 
ence, it issues from a long accumulation of experiences: men, 
after a multitude of gropings and efforts, have satisfied themselves 
that a certain way of living and thinking is the only one adapted 
to their situation, the most practical and the most salutary, the 
ijTStem or dogma now seeming arbitrary to us being at first 
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a confirmed expedient of public safety. Frequently it is so 
still ; in any event, in its leading features, it is indispensable ; it 
may be stated with certainty that, if the leading prejudices of 
tiic community should suddenly disappear, man, deprived of the 
precious legacy transmitted to him by the wisdom of ages, would 
at once fall back into a savage condition and again become what 
he was at first, namely, a restless, famished, wandering, hunted 
bruts. There was a time when this heritage was lacking ; there 
are populations to-day with which it is still utterly lacking.^ To 
abstain from eating human flesh, from killing useless or burden- 
some aged people, from exposing, selling or killing children one 
does not know what to do with, to be the one husband of but 
one woman, to hold in horror incest and uimatural practices, to 
be the sole and recognized owner of a distinct field, to be mind- 
fill of the superior injunctions of modesty, humanity, honor and 
conscience, all these observances, formerly unknown and slowly 
established, compose the civilization of human beings. Because 
we accept them in full security they are not the less sacred, and 
they become only the more sacred when, submitted to investiga- 
tion and traced through history, they are disclosed to us as the se- 
cret force which has converted a herd of brutes into a society of 
men. In general, the older and more universal a custom, the 
more it is based on profound motives, on physiological motives 
on those of hygiene, and on the precautions taken by society. 
At one time, as in the separation of castes, a heroic or 
thoughtfiil race must be preserved by preventing the mixtures 
by which inferior blood introduces mental debility and low in- 
stincts.' At another, as in the prohibition of spirituous liquors, 
and of animal food, it is necessary to conform to the climate pre- 
scribing a vegetable diet or to the racial temperament for which 
strong drink is pernicious.^ At another, as in the institution of 
the right of primogeniture, it was important to prepare and desig- 
nate beforehand the military commander which the tribe would 
obey, or the civil chieftain that would preserve the domain, super- 

>C£ Sir John Lubbock, '*Eariy Civilization.'* Grand-Teulon. "Les Origina dc b 
famine." 

* The principle of caste in India; we tee this b the contrast between the Arysns and th« 
iborigines, the Soudras and the pariahs. 

* In accordance with this principle the inhabitants of the Sandwich Islands pas^ a law 
toioidding the sale of liquor to the natives » nd allowing it to Europeans. (De Varignv 
** Quatur/e an a aux ilas Sandwich.") 
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intcDd its cultivation, and support the &mily.' If there are valid 
reasons for legitimating custom there are reasons of higher un- 
|X)rt for the consecration of religion. Consider this point, not iu 
general and according to a vague notion, but at the outset, at its 
birth in the texts, taking for an example one of the foiths which 
now rule in society, Christianity, brahminism, the law of Ma- 
homet or of Buddha. At certain critical moments in history, a 
few men, emerging from their narrow and daily routine of life 
form some generalized conception of the infinite universe ; the 
august face of nature is suddenly unveiled to them ; in their sub- 
lime emotion they seem to have detected its first cause ; they have 
at least detected some of its elements. Through a fortunate con- 
junction of circumstances these elements are just those which 
their century, their race, a group of races, a fragment of human- 
ity, is in a state to comprehend. Their point of view is the only 
one at which the graduated multitudes below them are able to 
place themselves. For millions of men, for hundreds of genera- 
tions, only through them is any access to divine things to be ob- 
tained. Theirs is the unique utterance, heroic or affecting, en- 
thusiastic or tranquillizing; the only one which the hearts and 
minds around them and after them will heed; the only one 
adapted to profound cravings, to accumulated aspirations, to he- 
reditary faculties, to a complete intellectual and moral organism; 
yonder that of Hindostan or of the Mongolian ; here that of the 
Semite or of the European ; in our Europe that of the German 
the Latin or the Sclave ; in such a way that its contradictions in 
stead of condemning it, justify it, its diversity producing its adap- 
tation and its adaptation producing its benefits. 

This is no oarren formula. A sentiment of such grandeur, of 
sucn comprehensive and penetrating insight, an idea by which 
man, compassing the vastness and depth of things, so gready 
oversteps the ordinary limits of his mortal condition, resembles an 
illumination; it is easily transformed into a vision; it is never re- 
mote from ecstacy ; it can express itself only through symbob ; 
it evokes divine figures.' Religion in its nature is a metaphysical 
poem accompanied by foith. Under this tide it is popular and 
efficacious ; for, apart fix)m an invisible select few, a pure abstract 

I C£ Lepby, "De rOrganisatioQ de k fiumUe,** the UMofy of a donMin fa tiw 
t S«e^ opeeUlly, fa Bfahmmic UtentitrB the great la e lephyri ad poene aad th« 
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idea is only an empty term, and truth, to be apparent, must b( 
dothed with a body. It requires a form of worship, a legend 
and ceremonies in order to address the people, women, children 
the credulous, every one absorbed by daily cares, any under- 
standing in which ideas involuntarily translate themselves through 
imagery. Owing to this palpable form it is able to give its 
w.ighty support to the conscience, to counterbalance natural 
egoism, to curb the mad onset of brutal passions, to lead the 
will to abnegation and devotion, to tear man away from himself 
and place him wholly in the service of truth, or of his kind, to 
finrm ascetics, martyrs, sisters of charity and missionaries. Thus, 
throughout society, religion becomes at once a natural and pre* 
dous instrumentality. On the one hand men require it for the 
contemplation of infinity and to live properly ; if it were suddenly 
to be taken away from them their souls would be a mournful 
void and they would do greater injury to their neighbors. Be- 
sides, it would be vain to attempt to take it away from them; 
the hand raised against it would encounter only its envelope; 
it would be repelled after a sanguinary struggle, its germ lyini{ 
too deeply to be extirpated. 

And when, at length, after rdigion and habit, we regard the 
State, that is to say, the armed power possessing both physical 
force and moral authority, we find for it an almost equally noble 
origin. In Europe at least, from Russia to Portugal, and from 
Norway to the two Sicilies it is, in its origin and essence, a mili- 
tary foundation in which heroism constitutes itself the champion 
of right. Here and there, in the chaos of mixed races and of 
crumbling societies, some man has arisen who, through his 
ascendency, rallies around him a loyal band, driving out in- 
truders, overcoming brigands, re-establishing order, reviving agri- 
culture, founding a patrimony, and transmitting as property to 
his descendants his office of hereditary justiciary and bom general. 
Through this permanent delegation a great public office is re- 
moved from competitors, fixed in one family, sequestered in safe 
omds; thenceforth the nation possesses a vital centre and each 
right obtains a visible protector. If the sovereign confines him- 
self to his attributions, is restrained in despotic tendencies, 
and avoids falling into egotism, he gives the country one of the 
best governments of which the world has any knowledge, not 
alone the most stable, the most capable of continuance, the mosi 
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suitable for maintaining together a body of twenty or thirty thou- 
sand men, but, again, one of the best, because self-sacrifice digni- 
fies both command and obedience and, through the prolongation 
of military tradition, fidelity and honor, from grade to grade^ 
attaches the chieflain to his duty and the soldier to his chieftain. 
Such are the valid claims of hereditary prejudice ; like in- 
stinct, we see in it a blind form of reason. And what renders 
it completely legitimate, in order to make it serviceable, is that 
reason herself is obliged to borrow its forms. The inspiration 
of a doctrine is due to its blind activity. To enter into practice, 
to direct souls, to convert itself into a spring of action, it must 
lodge itself in minds in the shape of an accepted belief, enforced 
by habit, established by inclination, handed down by home tradi- 
tions, and, descending from the stormy heights of the intellect, 
embed itself in the stagnant depths of the will; then only does it 
form part of the character and become a social force. But, 
through the same process, it ceases to be critical and clairvoy- 
ant; it no longer tolerates doubt or contradiction, it no longer 
allows restrictions or distinctions; its evidence is no longer 
comprehended or is misinterpreted. We, of the present day, 
believe in infinite progress about the same as people once be- 
lieved in original sin; we still accept ready-made opinions from 
above, the Academy of Sciences taking the place, in many re- 
spects, of the ancient councils. Belief and obedience will, 
except with a few special savants, continue unreflecting, while 
reason would greatly err in resenting the leadership of prejudice 
in human affairs, since, to take this lead, she must herself be- 
come prejudice. 

III. 

Unfortunately, in the eighteenth century, reason was classic; 
not only the aptitude but the documents which enable it to com* 
prehend tradition, were absent. In the first place, there was y 
no knowledge of history ; there was a repugnance to erudition, 
because of its dulness and tediousness; learned compilations, 
vast collections of extracts and the slow work of criticism were 
hdd in disdain. Voltaire rallied the Benedictines. Montesquieu, 
to ensure the acceptance of his " Esprit des lois," indulged in wi« 
about laws. Raynal, to give an impetus to his history of com* 
meice in the Indies, welded to it the declamation of Diderot 
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The Abb6 Bartheleray covered over the realities of Greek manners 
and customs with his literary varnish. Science was expected to 
be either epigrammatic or oratorical; crude or technical details 
would have been objectionable to a public composed of people 
of society ; correctness of style drove out or fisdsified the little 
significant facts which give a peculiar sense and their original 
relief to antiquated characters. Even if writers had dared to 
note them, their sense and bearing would not have been under- 
stood. /The sympathetic imagination did not exist ; people were 
incapable of going out of themselves, of betaking themselves 
to distant points of view, of conjecturing the peculiar and violent 
states of the human brain, the decisive and fruitful moments 
during which it gives birth to a vigorous creation, a religion des- 
tined to rule, a state that is sure to endure. The imagination of 
man is limited to personal experiences, and where, in their 
experience, could individuals in this society find the materials 
with which to imagine the pains of the parturition ? How could 
minds as polished and as amiable as these fully adopt the 
sentiments of an apostle, of a monk, of a barbaric or feudal 
founder, see these in the milieu which explains and justifies them, 
picture to themselves the surrounding crowd, at first souls in 
despair and haunted by mystic dreams, and next the rude and 
violent intellects given up to instinct and imagery, thinking with 
half-visions, their wills consisting of irresistible impulses? A 
reason of this stamp forms no conception of figures like these. 
To bring them within its rectilinear limits they require to be 
reduced and made over ; the Macbeth of Shakespeare becomes 
that of Ducis, and the Mahomet of the Koran that of Voltaire, 
Consequently, as they failed to see souls, they misconceived 
Institutions. The suspicion that truth could have been conveyed 
cnly through the medium of legends, that justice could have 
been established only by force, that religion was obliged to 
assume the sacerdotal form, that the State necessarily took a mil* 
itary form, and that the Gothic edifice possessed, as well as othet 
structures, its own architecture, proportions, balance of parts, 
solidity, utility, and even beauty, never entered their heads 
Consequently again, unable to comprehend the past, they were 
unable to comprehend the present. They had no accurate 
conception of the present, of the mechanic, of the provin- 
cial bourgeois, or even of the inferior rural noble ; these were 
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visible only at a distance, half-efi&ced, and wholly transformed 
through philosophic theories and sentimental mistiness. ''Two 01 
three thousand " ' polished and cultivated individuals formed the 
circle of honest ^olks, and they never went outside of this. If 
they obtained glimpses of the people from their chateaux and 
on their journeys, it was in passing, the same as of tl eir post- 
horses, or of the cattle on their farms, showing compassion un- 
doubtedly, but never divining their anxious thoughts and theif 
obscure instincts. The structure of the still primitive mind of 
the people was never imagined, the paucity and tenacity of theii 
ideas, the narrowness of their mechanical, routine existence, de- 
voted to manual labor, absorbed with anxieties for daily bread, 
confined to the bounds of a visible horizon; their attachment to 
the local saint, to rites, to the priest, their deep-seated rancor, 
theu- inveterate distrust, their credulity growing out of the imag- 
ination, their lack of capacity for conceiving abstract right and 
of comprehending public events, the silent operation by %hich 
political novelties became transformed in their brain into nursery 
fables or into ghost stories, their contagious infatuations like 
those of sheep, their blind fury like that of bulls, and all those 
traits of character the Revolution was about to bring to light 
Twenty millions of men and more had scarcely passed out of the 
mental condition of the middle ages ; hence, in its grand lines, 
the social edifice in which they could dwell was necessarily me- 
diaeval. It had to be made healthy and cleaned, windows put 
in and walls pulled down, but without disturbing the foundations, 
or the main building and its general arrangement; otherwise, 
after demolishing it and living encamped for ten years in the open 
air like savages, its inmates would have been obliged to rebuild 
it on the same plan. In uneducated minds, those having not yet 
attained to reflection, faith attaches itself only to the corporeal 
lymbol, obedience being brought about only through physical 
restraint ; there is no religion outside of the curate, and no state 
outside of the soldier. But one writer, Montesquieu, the best 
instructed, the most sagacious, and /he best balanced of all the 
spirits of the age, discerned these truths, and because he was at 
once an erudite, ar. observer, a historian and a jurisconsult. He, 
however, spoke as an oracle, sententiously and enigmatically; he 

> Voltaire, *' Diet. Phil.,** the article on Punishments. 
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squirmed as if on live coals, every time that he touched mat 
ters belonging to his country and epoch. Hence, he remained 
respected, but isolated, his fame exercising no influence. The 
classic reason declined ^ to go so far as to laboriously study the 
ancient man and the actual man. It found the way shorter and 
more convenient to follow its original bent, to shut its eyes on 
the real being, tc fall back upon its stores of current notions, to 
derive from these an idea of man in general, and build up ac> 
cordingly. Through this natural and conclusive state of blind 
ness, it no longer heeds the old and living roots of contemporary 
institutions; no longer seeing them it denies that they exist. 
Hereditary prejudice to it becomes pure prejudice ; tradition has 
no further daim on us, and royalty is an usurpation. Thence- 
forward reason arms itself against its predecessor to wrest away 
the government of souls and to substitute the reign of truth foi 
the reign of error. 

IV. 

In this great undertaking there are two halting-places ; eithei 
through good sense or through timidity many stop half-way. 
The first campaign results in carrying the enemy's out-works and 
his frontier fortresses, the philosophical army being led by Vol- 
taire. To combat hereditary prejudice, other prejudices are 
opposed to it whose empire is as extensive and whose authority 
is not less recognized. Montesquieu looks at France through 
the eyes of a Persian, and Voltaire, on his return from England, 
describes the English, an unknown species. Confronting dogma 
and the prevailing system of worship, accounts are given, eithet 
with open or with covert irony, of the various christian sects, 
the anglicans, the quakers, the presbyterians, the socinians, those 
of ancient or of remote people, the Greeks, Romans, Egyptians, 
Mahometans and Guebers, of the worshippers of Brahma, of 
the Chinese and of pure idolaters. In relation to established laws 
and customs, expositions are made, with evident intentions, 
3f other constitutions and other social habits, of despotism, 
of limited monarchy, of a republic, here the church subject 
to the state, there the church free of the state, in this country 
castes, in another polygamy, and, from country to country, from 
century to century, the diversity, contradiction and antagonism 

t **PittTwi4 dn csUerit" by PrudlioiiUM^ pnfiwt^ XT^^ 
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of fimdamcntal customs vhich, each od its own groundy are 
an equall J consecrated by tradition and leg;itmiatdy forming die 
system of public rights^ From this time forth tne diarm is 
broken. Ancient i nstitutk)ns lose their divine prestige; diej are 
mos^j hqman_wOT ks, the fruits of the place and of the momect, 
and bom out of convenience and a covenanL Scepticism entcn 
&icu^ an the breaches. With regard to Christianity it at 
Qoce changes into opoi hostility, into a bitter and prolonged 
polemical warfuc; for, under the tide of a state rdigion this 
oociq>ies die ground, censuring free thought, burning writing^ 
exiling, imprtsonmg tx disturbing authors and everywhere acting 
as a natural and official adversary. Moreover, by virtue of 
being an ascetic rdigion, it OMidemns not only the free and 
dieerfol ways tcderated by the new philosophy but, again, the 
natural tendencies it sanctions, and the promises of terrestrial 
fiElidty with which it everywhere dazzles the eyes. Thus the 
heart and the head bodi agree in their opposition. Voltaire, 
with texts in hand, pursues it from one end to the other of 
its history, from the fiist biblical narration to the latest papal 
bulk, with unflagging animosity and energy, as critic, as his- 
torian, as geographer, as logician, as moralist, questioning its 
so ur ce s , opposing evidences, driving ridicule like a pick-axe 
into every weak spot where an outraged instinct beats against 
its mystic walls, and into all doubtfril places where uherioi 
patchwork dishgures the primidve structure. He respects, how- 
ever, the first foundanon, and in diis particular the greatest 
writers cf the day follow the same course. Under positive 
rdigions that are false there is a natural rdigion that is true. 
Thb is die simple and authentic text of whidi the othen are 
altered and amplified transladons. On removing the ulterior 
and divergent surplusage the original remains and this commoo 
extract, with which all copies harmonize, is deism. The same 
operation ensues with dvil and political laws. In France where | 
•o many insdtuuons survive dieir utility, where privil^res are \ 
no longer sancdoned by services, where rights are dianged into 
abuses, how incoherent is the ardiitecture of the kAA Godiic 
building! How poorly ad^q^ted to a modem nation! Of wh2 
Qse, in an unique and compact state, of all diose feudal compart* 
ments separating orders, cor)K>rations and provinces ? What a 
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owning twelve thousand ser&, a drawing-room abl)e well sup 
ported by a monastery he never saw, a seignior liberally pen- 
sioned to figure in antechambers, a magistrate purchasing the 
right to administer justice, a colonel leaving college to take the 
command of his inherited regiment, a Parisian trader who, rent- 
ing a house for one year in Franche-Comt6, alienates the owner- 
ship of his property and of his person. Throughout Europe 
there are others of the same character. The best that can be 
said of ''a polished nation" is that its laws, customs and prac- 
tices are composed "one-half of abuses and one-half of tolerable 
usages." But, underneath these positive laws, which contradict 
each other, and of which each contradicts itself, a natural law 
exists, implied in the codes, applied socially, and written in 
all hearts. " Show me a country where it is honest to steal the 
firuits of my labor, to violate engagements, to lie for injurious 
purposes, to calumniate, to assassinate, to imprison, to be un- 
grateful to one's benefactor, to strike one's father and mothei 
on offering you food." "Justice and injustice is the same 
throughout the universe," and, as in the worst community force 
always, in some respects, is at the service of right so, in the worst 
religion, the extravagant dogma always in some fashion proclaims 
a supreme architect. Religions and communities, accordingly, 
disintegrated under the investigating process, disclose at the 
bottom of the crucible, some a residuum of truth, others a 
residuum of justice, a small but precious balance, a sort of 
gold ingot preserved by tradition, purified by reason, and which 
little by little, fi*eed from its alloys, elaborated and devoted 
to all usages, must solely provide the substance of religion and 
all the threads of the social warp. 

V. 

Here begins the second philosophic expedition. It consists 
of two armies, the first composed of the encyclopedists, some of 
them sceptics like d'Alembert, others pantheists like Diderot and 
1.Amarck, others open atheists and materialists like d'Holbach, 
Lamettrie and Helv^tius, and later, Condorcet, Lalande and 
Volney, all differing and independent of each other, but all 
unanimous in regarding tradition as the common enemy. Such 
is the effect of prolonged hostilities : the duration of warfare 
begets exasperation ; the desire to be master of everything, to 
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push the advenaiy to the wall, to dxrre him out of all his posi- 
tioos. They refuse to admit that reason and tradition can oc- 
cupy and deiend the same dtadd tx^cthcr; as soon as one 
enters the other must dq>axt; henceforth <Hie prqudice is estab- 
lished against another prejudice. In faxx^ Voltaire, ^'the patri- 
arch, does not desire to abandon his redeeming and avenging 
God :**' let us tolerate in him this remnant of superstition on ac- 
coont of his great services ; but let us examine as men thb phaa* 
lorn which he regards with infantile vision. We admit it into 
our minds through faith, and faith is always suspicious. It ii 
ibiged by ignorance, fear, and imagination, whicli are all decep- 
tive powers. At fiist it was simply the fetish of savages ; in vain 
have we striven to purify and aggrandize it; its origin is always 
^iparent; its history is that of a hereditary dream which, arising 
in a rude and doting brain, fnolongs itsdf from generaticm to 
generation, and still lasts in the healthy and cultivated brain. 
Voltaire would have this dream true because, otherwise, he 
is unable to erplain the admiraUe order of die world, the 
watch suggesdig a watchmaker; prove, first, that the world 
B a watch and, then, let us see if the arrangement, such as 
it is, incomplete, which we have observed, cannot be better 
explained by a simjder supposition and more cxmformable 
to experience, that of eternal matter in which motion is eter- 
naL Mobile and active partides, the different kinds of which 
are in difierent states of equilibrium, afford minerals, inorganic 
substances, marble, lime, air, water and coaL' I form humus 
out of this, ** I sow peas, beans and cabbages,** plants finding their 
nourishment in die humus and **! find my nourishment in the 
plants.*^ At every meal, within me, and through me, inanimate 
matter becomes animate ; ^ I convert it into flesh. I animalize 
it I render it sensitive.** It harbors latent, imperfect sensiUl- 
.ty leiidered perfect and made manifest Organization is the 
cause, and life and sensation are the effects; I need no spiritual 
ncmad to account for effects since I am in possession of the 
cause. " Look at this ^g ! All the schools of theology and 
all the temples of the earth are overthrown with that What is 
this ^cg? A sensationless mass previous to the introduction of 

1 Volulre, ** Diet. PhiL," the artkle oo Religioa. •'U there k a huikt tob« 
forernrd it must haiTe a religion.** 
* " Le retre de d'Aleabcrt,** by Diderot, >«»<«. 
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the germ And what is it after the introduction of the genn ? 
An insensible mass, an inert fluid." Add heat to it, keep it in an 
oven, and let the operation continue of itself, and we have 
a chicken, that is to say, '' sensibility, life, memory, conscience, 
passions and thought." That which you call soul is the nervous 
centre in which all sensitive chords concentrate. Their vibra- 
tions produce sensations; a quickened or reviving sensation is 
memory ; our ideas are the result of sensations, memory and 
signs. Matter, accordingly, is not the work of an intelligcnc*e 
but matter, through its own arrangement, produces intelligence. 
Let us fix intelligence where it is, in the organized body; we 
must not detach it from its support to perch it in the sky on 
an imaginary throne. This disproportionate conception, once 
introduced into our minds, ends in perverting the natural play 
of our sentiments, and, like a monstrous parasite, abstracts for 
itself all our substance.' The first duty of a sound man is to get 
rid of it, to discard every superstition, every "fear of invisible 
powers."' Then only can he establish a moral order of things 
and distinguish "the natural law." The sky consisting of 
empty space, we have no need to seek commands firom on high. 
Let us look down to the ground ; let us consider man in himself^ 
as he appears in the eyes of the naturalist, namely, an organized 
body, a sensitive animal possessing wants, appetites and in- 
stincts. Not only are these indestructible but they are legiti- 
mate. Let us throw open the prison in which prejudice con- 
fines them; let us give them free air and space; let them be 
displayed m all their strength and all will go well. According 
to Diderot,' a lasting marriage is an abuse, being " the tyranny 
of a man who has converted the possession of a woman into 
property." Purity is an invention and conventional, like a 
dress ;^ hs^piness and morals go together only in countries 
where instinct is sanctioned as in Otaheite, for instance, where 

' "If a minnthrope had pioposed to himself to injure httmanity what could he have in- 
vented better than fiuth in an tncomprdienable being, about which men never could ccme 
to any agreement, and to which they would attach more importance than to their own ex- 
btenoe? ** Diderot, " Entretien d'un philoeophe avec la Martehak .'* 

• CI "Cat^chisme Univenel," by Saint-Lambert, and the *' Loi naturelle ou Cer^hiwie 
dn dtoyen fran9ais," by Vohiey. 

* "Supplteient au voyage de Bougainville.'* 

< C£ ^'M^moiret de Mme. d'Epinay," a oonverMtion with Dudos and Saint-Lambert t 
the house of Mile. Quinault Rouaseai.'s " Confessions," part i. book V. These are tlM 
tome pfindplto tought by If. de la Tavel to Mme de Wvens. 
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marruge lasts but a month, often only a day, and sometimes a 
quarter of an hour, where, in the evening and with hospitaUe 
intent, a host ofieis his dan^ters and wife to his guest, where 
the son espouses his mother out of politeness, where the union 
of the sexes b a religious festivity celebrated in public. And, 
pushing things to extremes, the logician ends with five or six 
pages calculated *'to make one's hair stand on end,**' himsdf 
avowing that his doctrine b ** not suited to chQdren or the great"* 
With Diderot, to say the least, these paradoxes have their cor- 
rectives. In his pictures of modem ways and habits, he is the 
moralist He not only b ^miliar with all the chords of the 
human keyboard, but he classifies each according to its rank. 
He loves fine and pure tones, and b full of enthusiasm for noble 
harmonies; hb heart b equal to hb genius.* And better still, 
on the question of primitive impulsions arising, he assigns, 
side by side with self-love, an independent and superior position 
to pity, sympathy, benevolence and well-doing; to every gener- 
ous afiecdon of the heart dbplaying sacrifice and devotion with- 
out calculation or personal benefit But, associated with him, 
are others, cold and narrow, who form moral systems according 
to the mathematical methods of the ideologbts, after the style of 
Hobbes.* One motive alone satisfies these, the simplest and 
most palpable, utteriy gross, almost mechanical, completely phys- 
iological, the natural animal tendency of avoiding pain and seek- 
ing pleasure. **Pain and pleasure," says Hdv^tius, "form the 
only springs of the moral universe ; the sentiment of self-love b 
the only basis on which we can lay the foundations of practical 
morality. What motive but that of self-interest could lead 
a man to perform a generous action ? He can as little love 
good for the sake of good as evil for the sake of evil."^ The 
principles of natural law, say the disciples, are reduced to (me 
unique and fundamental principle, self-preservation." * ** To pre- 
serve oneself, to be happy," b instinct, right and duty. ^ Oh, 
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ye, " says nature, "who, through the impulsion I bestow on you, 
tending towards happiness at every moment of your being, resist 
not my sovereign law, strive for your own felicity, enjoy fearlessly 
and be happy!" But, to be happy, contribute to the happiness 
of others ; if you wish them to be useful to you, be useful to 
them; your interest, properly understood, commands you to 
serve them. " Every man, from birth to death, has need of man- 
kind." " Live then for them, that they may live for you." " Be 
good, because goodness links hearts together ; be gentle, because 
gentleness wins affection ; be modest, because pride repels beings 
foil of their self-importance. ... Be citizens, because a coun- 
try is necessary to ensure your safety and well-being. Defend 
ycrur country, because it renders you happy and contains youi 
possessions." Virtue thus is simply egotiTu furnished with a 
spy-glass ; man has no other reason for ^oing good but the fear 
of doing himself harm, while self-devotion consists of self-interest. 
One goes fast and far on this road. When the sole law for each 
person is to be happy, each wishes to be so immediately and in 
his own way ; the herd of appetites is let loose, rushing ahead and 
breaking down all barriers. And the more readily because it 
has been demonstrated to them that every barrier is an evil, in- 
vented by cunning and malicious shepherds, the better to milk and 
shear them. "The state of society is a state of warfare of the 
sovereign against all, and of each member against the rest.* . . . 
We see on the face of the globe only incapable, unjust sovereigns, 
enervated by luxury, corrupted by flattery, depraved through un- 
punished license, and without talent, morals, or good qualities. 
. . . Man is wicked not because he is wicked, but because he 
bas been made so." " Would you know the story, in brief, of 
fflmost all our wretchedness?' Here it is. There existed the 
natural man, and into this man was introduced an artificial man, 
whereupon a civil war arose within him, lasting through life. 
... If you propose to become a tyrant over him, ... do your 
best to poison him with a theory of morals against natiu^ ; impose 
every kind of fetter on him ; embarrass his movements with a 
thousand obstacles ; place phantoms around him to frighten him. 
. . . Would you see him happy and free ? Do not meddle with 

■ lyHoUMch, " Syit&me de la Natuir/' II. 406-493- * ^^^ I- 347- 

* Diderot, "Suppltoent au vojafe da BougainvOla.** 
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his affairs. . . . Remain convinced of this, that these wise legis- 
lators have formed and shaped you as they have done, not foi 
your benefit, but for their own. I appeal to every civil, idigious, 
and political institution ; examine these closely, and, if I am not 
mistaken, you will find the human species, century after century, 
subject to a yoke which a mere handful of knaves chose to impose 
on it. . . . Be wary of him who seeks to establish order; to 
order is to obtain the mastery of others by giving them trouble." 
All this must come to an end ; the passions are proper, and if the 
herd would eat fi-eely, its first care must be to trample undar its 
s^Uh4s the mitred and crowned animals who keep it in the fold 
for their own advantage.' 

VI. 

A return to nature, meaning by this the abolition of society, is 
the war-cry of the whole encyclopedic battalion. The same 
shout is heard in another quarter, coming fi-om the Rousseau 
battalion and that of the socialists who, in their turn, march up 
to the assault of the established regime. The mining and sapping 
3f the walls practised by the latter seems less extensive, but 
Dnly the more efficacious, while the distinctive machinery it em- 
ploys consists likewise of a new conception of human nature. 
Rousseau derived this conception wholly from the spectacle he 
contemplated in his own breast :* a strange, original and superior 
man, who, from his infancy, harbored within him a germ of in- 
sanity and who finally became wholly insane; a wonderful, 
ill-balanced mind in which sensations, emotions and images are 
too powerful : at once blind and perspicacious, a veritable poet 

■ Diderot, " \jfs Eleuth^ftmuuies." 

Et les main*, ourdiasant les entrailles da prtoc, 
En Ceraient un cordon poui le dermer des rois. 
Briwot : " Wants being the tole tilk to property the result is that when a want Is MlUltA 
nan is no longer a property owner. . . . Two prime necessities are due to the antoud OM 
ititutioo, fsod and waste. . . . May men nourish themsehrcs on their foilen creatures f (Y«^ 
for) an beings may justly nourish themselves on any material calculated to supfrfy dMii 
wants. . . . Man of nature, fulfil your desire, give heed to your cisvings, your sole ouHim 
and your only guide. Do you CmI your veins throbbing with inwaxd fires at the sight oi • 
diarming creaturef She is yours, your caresses are innocent and your kisses pure. Lova 
«lone entitles to enjojrment as hunger is the warrant for p roper ty ." (An csaay piiblhhtd 
Id 1780^ and reprinted in 178a in die " BiUioch^ue du L6gislateur/' quoiad by Roux aad 
Bucliei '* Histoire parlementatre," XIII. 431. 

* The words of Rousseau himadf ( *' Rousseau juge da Jeaa-Jacques," tfainl <SalogiM^ p^ 
193) : '* From whence may die painter and apo ogist of nature^ now ao dMfigwad and M 
falnmniarfd. derive his model if not from hia owb haait t ** 

.9» 
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and a morbid poet, who, instead of objects beheld reveriesi 
living in a romance and dying in a nightmare of his own creation ; 
incapable of self-mastery and of self-management, regarding res- 
olutions as acts, his good intentions as resolutions, and the part 
he assumed for the character he thought he possessed *, wholly dis- 
proportionate to the ordinary ways of the world, striking against, 
wounding himself and sullying himself at every barrier by tne 
wayside; committing absurdities, meannesses and crimes and 
jret preserving up to the end delicate and profound sensibility 
humanity, pity, the gift of tears, the faculty of loving, the passion 
for justice, the sentiment of religion and of enthusiasm, like 
so many vigorous roots in which generous sap is always fer- 
menting, whilst the stem and the branches prove abortive and 
become deformed or wither under the inclemencies of the at- 
mosphere. How explain such a contrast ? How did Rousseau 
himself account for it ? A critic, a psychologist would merely 
regard it as a singular case, the effect of an extraordinarily 
discordant mental formation, analogous to that of Hamlet, Chat- 
terton, Ren^ or Werther, adapted to poetic spheres, but unsuit- 
able for real life. Rousseau generalizes; occupied with himself 
even to infatuation, and regarding no one in the world but 
himself he imagines man accordingly and '' describes him as he 
feels him within." Self-esteem, moreover, finds its account in 
this ; one is gratified at considering himself the type of humanity ; 
the statue one erects of himself becomes more important ; one 
rises in his own estimation when, in confessing to himself, he 
thinks he is confessing the human species. Rousseau convokes 
the assembly of generations with the trumpet of the day of judg- 
ment, and boldly stands up in the eyes of all men and of the 
Supreme Judge, exclaiming, "Let one of you dare to say I 
am better than thoul"^ His contaminations all come to him 
from without; his vices and his baseness must be attributed to 
circumstances : *' If I had fallen into the hands of a better 

■ *'Coofeattons," Book I. p. i, and at the end of the fifth book. See his letter to Mala- 
•bertiet: "I know my great Caultt, and am profoundly sensible of my vices. With all 
that I shall die under the penoasion that of all the men I have encountered no one was let- 
ter than myself" To Madame B , March i6, 1770, he writes: ** You have awarded mc 

Mteem for my writings : your esteem would be yet greater for my life if it were open to yout 
laipfirtion, and still greater for my heart if it were exposed to your view. Never was 
llMve a better one, a heart more tender or more just. . . . My n^sfortunes are all due ts 
mcf viituea." To Madanw da la Tour, " Whoever ia not enthurOMtic b my behalf b ua 
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AiooxmI this central idea a rcfonn ocoirs in the ^Miitiialistic 
doftrif^ A being so noble cannot possiblj consist of a simple 
coDcction of organs; he is something more than mere matter; 
the imprcssioQs be derives from his senses do not constitiite fab 
fon behig. '^ I am not merely a sensitiTe and passive being, but an 
active and intdhgent being and, vhatever philosophj maj say, I 
dare daim the honor of thmking." And better stiD, diis thinking 
princq)le, in man, at least, is of a superior kind. ^Show m« 
another animal on the ^obe capable of producing frre and of 
admiring the smi. What! I who am able to observe, to compre> 
bend beings and their associations; who can appreciate order, 
beantj and virtue; who can contemplate the universe and ezah 
ffljsdf to the hand which controls it ; who can love the good 
and do good, I compare myself to brutes !** Man is free, capable 
of deciding between two actions, and therefore the creator ul 
his actions; he is accordingly a first and original cause,** an 
immaterial substance,** distinct from the body, a soul hampered 
by the body and which may survive the body. This immortal 
soul imprisoned within tne flesh has conscience for its organ. 
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" O Conscience, divine instinct, immortal and celestial voice, the 
unfailing guide of an ignorant and finite but free and intelligent be- 
ing, the infallible judge between good and evil, and which renders 
man similar to God, thou formest the superiority of his nature!" 
Alongside of self-love, by which we subordinate everything to 
ourseh es, there is a love of order by which we subordinate ourselves 
to the whole. Alongside of egotism, by which man seeks happi- 
ness even at the expense of others, is sympathy by which he 
seeks the happiness of others even at the expense of his own. 
Personal enjoyment does not suffice him ; he still needs tranquil- 
lity of conscience and the effusions of the heart. Such is man 
as God designed and created him ; in his organization there is 
no defect Inferior elements are as serviceable as the superior 
elements ; all are essential, proportionate, in proper place, not 
only the heart, the conscience, the intellect, and the faculties by 
which we surpass brutes, but again the inclinations in common 
with animals, the instinct of self-preservation and of self-defence, 
the need of physical activity, sexual appetite, and other primitive 
impulses as we observe them in the child, the savage and the 
uncultivated man.* None of these in themselves are either 
vicious or injurious. None are too strong, even the love of self. 
None come into play out of season. If we would not interfere 
with them, if we would impose no constraint on them, if we 
would permit these sparkling fountains to flow according to their 
bent, if we would not confine them to our artificial and foul 
channels we should never see them boiling over and becoming 
turbid. We look with wonder on their ravages and on their 
contaminations; we forget that, in the beginning, they were pure 
and undefiled. The fault is with us, in our social arrangements, in 
our incrustod and formal channels whereby we cause deviations 
and windings and make them heave and bound. '*Your very 
governments are the cause of the evils which they pretend to 
remedy. Ye scepters of iron! ye absurd laws, ye we reproach 
for our inability to fulfil our duties on earth ! " Away with 
these dykes, the work of tyranny and routine! An emanci- 
pated nature will at once resume a direct and healthy course and 
man, without effort, will find himself not alone happy but virtuous.' 

' '* Emik, ' booK I. and the letter to M. de Beaumont, passim. 

• Article 1. '* AH Frenchmen shall be virtuous." Article II. '* All Frenchmen ihaU U 
Mppy." (Draft of a constitution found among the papers of Sismondi, at that time ia 
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On this principle the attack begins : there is none that is pushed 
further, nor conducted with more bitter hostility. Thus far ex 
isting institutions are exhibited simply as oppressive and unrea 
sonable; they are now charged with being unjust and corrupting^ 
Reason and the appetites were the only insubordinates ; con 
science and pride are now in rebeUion. W:th Voltaire and Mod 
tesquieu fewer evils might be anticipatec. With Diderot and 
d'Holbach the horizon discloses only a glowing Eldorado ot 
a comfortable Cythera. With Rousseau I behold within reach 
an Eden where I shall immediately recover the nobleness insep- 
arable from felicity. It is my right ; nature and Providence sum- 
mon me to it ; it is my heritage. One arbitrary institution alone 
keeps me away from it, the creator of my vices as of my 
misery. With what rage and fury will I overthrow this ancient 
barrier! We detect this in the vehement tone, in the embit- 
tered style, and in the sombre eloquence of the new doctrine. Hu- 
mor and scurrility are no longer an object; a serious tone i^ 
maintained ; people become exasperated, while the powerful voice 
now heard penetrates beyond the drawing-room, to the rude and 
suffering crowd to which no word has yet been spoken, whose 
mute resentment for the first time finds an interpreter, and whose 
destructive instincts are soon to be set in motion at the summons 
of its herald. Rousseau is one of the people and not a man of 
society. He feels awkward in a drawing-room.^ He is not capa- 
ble of conversing and of appearing amiable ; his wit is late, 
coming to him on the steps as he leaves the house; he keeps 
silent with a sulky air or utters stupidities, redeeming his awk- 
wardness with the sallies of a clown or with the phrases of a 
vulgar pedant Elegance annoys him, luxuriousness makes him 
uncomfortable, politeness is a lie, conversation mere prattle, ease 
or manner a grimace, gayety a conventionalism, wit a parade, 
science so much charlatanry, philosophy an affectation and mor- 
als utter corruption. All is factitious, false and unwholesome,' 



' "Coofiwiiom,** part a, book IX. 366. "I cannot ooraprdiCBd how any one caa 
!■ a drde. ... I iraniarr out a few woitla» with no meaninf in tlicm, aa quiddy aa I 
very glad if they ooovey no acaac. ... I should be aa fond of aociety aa anybody if I wmm 
■ot certain of appearing not UMrdy to diaadrantage but whoHy cfiftrent finom wliat I reaDf 
am." CI in the " NouTclk HaoiBe." ad part, the letter of Saint-Picux 00 Pwia. Alaohi 
" Battle.'* the end of book IV 

* "Coofeaaioaa," part a, IX. 361. " I waa ao weary of drBwiag^ffaoma, of jcta «f 
of bowcn, of flowcr>beda and of thoae that ahowed them to am; I waa ac 
with f p» i r>'»n t>, IbirpaiciMMndi^ gprnaa^ fc»*«*t^ t t tipid wittici— L ikvmivc laokiu pally Mbv 
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3x>m the paint, toilet and beauty of women to the atmosphere of 
the apartments and the ragouts on the dmner-table, in sentiment 
as in amusement, in literature as in music, in government as in 
religion. This civilization, which boasts of its splendor, is simply 
the restlessness of over-excited, servile monkeys each imitating the 
other, and each corrupting the other to attain to super-refinem<:nt, 
discomfort and ennuL Human culture, accordingly, is in itself 
bad, while the fruit it produces is merely excrescence and poison. 
Of what service are the sciences ? Uncertain and useless, they 
afford merely a pasture-ground for idlers and wranglers.^ *' Who 
could pass a lifetime in sterile observation, did each person, con- 
sulting human duties and nature's demands, bestow his time en 
his country, on the unfortunate and on his friends ? " Of what 
use are the fine arts ? They serve only as public flattery of domi- 
nant passions. *'The more pleasing and the more perfect the 
drama, the more baneful its influence;'' the theatre, even with 
Moli^, is a school of bad morals, *' inasmuch as it excites per- 
fidious souls to inflict punishment, under the guise of stupidity, on 
the candor of the innocent" Tragedy, said to be moralizing, 
wastes in counterfeit effusions, the little virtue that still remains. 
^ After a man has seen and admired admirable conduct in fables 
what more is expected of him ? After paying homage to virtue 
is he not discharged from all that he owes to it ? What more 
would they have him do? Must he practise it himself? He 
has no part to play, he is not a comedian." The sciences, the 
fine arts, the arts of luxury, philosophy, literatiu^, all is adapted 
to enervating and dissipating the soul; all is contrived for the 
imall crowd of brilliant and noisy insects buzzing around ele- 
vated places in society and sucking away the public substance. 
In the way of science but one is important, that of our duties, 
and, without so many subdeties and so much study, innate senti- 
ment suffices for oiu* teaching. In the way of the arts only those 



•nd heavy suppen, that when I ipied out a corner in a hedge, a buih, a barn, a 
r, or when, on paaing throufh a hunlet, I caught the smell of a good panely omelet 
... I tent to the devil all the rouge, furbelows and perfumery, and, regretting a i4ain dinner 
aad common wine^ I would gladly have pummelled both the head cook and the master of 
tfie house who forced me to dine when I generally supped and to sup when I generally go 
to bed, but especially the lackeys that envied me every morsel 1 ate and who, at the risk of 
wcf dying with thirst, sok! me the drugged wine of their master at ten times the price 1 
wwdd have to pay for better wine at a tavern." 
* '^Disooors sur 'inHuence dessdenoes eC dts aiU * The letter to d'Alombert on thi 
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should be tolerated which, ministering to our prime necessidesi 
provide us with bread for our support, a roof to shelter us, clo*h- 
ing to cover our bodies, and arras widi which to defend ourselves. 
In the way of existence that only is healthy which enables us to 
live in the fields, without any refinements, without displa>, ui 
fiunily union, devoted to cultivation, living on the products of tke 
soil and among neighbors that are equals and with servants that 
one trusts as fiiends. In the way of classes but one is respect- 
able, that of laboring men, especially that of men working 
with their own hands, artisans and mechanics, only these be- 
ing really of service, the only ones, who, through their situation, 
are in close proximity to the natural state, and who preserve, 
under a rough exterior, the warmth, the goodness and the integ- 
rity of primitive instincts. Accordingly call by its true name this 
elegance, this luxury, this urbanity, this literary delicacy, this phil- 
osophical eccentricity, admired by the prejudiced as the flower of 
the life of humanity, but which is only its mould and moss. In 
like manner esteem at its just value the swarm that live upon it, 
namely, the indolent aristocracy, the fashionable world, the privi- 
leged who govern and make a display, the idlers of the drawing- 
room who talk, divert themselves and regard themselves as the 
elect of humanity, but who are simply so many parasites. 
Whether parasitic or excretory one attracts the other, and the 
tree can only again become healthy by getting rid of one or 
the other. 

If civilization is bad, society is worse.* For this could not have 
been established except by destroying primitive equality, while 
its two principal institutions, property and government, are usiu> 
pations. " He who first enclosed a plot of ground, and who took 
it into his head to say this belongs to me^ and who found people 
simple enough to believe him,' was the true founder of civil society. 
What crimes, what wars, what murders, what misery and what hor- 
rors would have been ^ared the human race if he wno, pulling up 
the landmark and filling up the ditch, had cried out to his fellows : 
Be wary of that impostor; you are lost if you forget that no one 
has a right to the ground and that its finits are the property of 

* ''Sodety b as natiual to the huma tpedet m decrepitude to the IwBTldiaaL Tht 
peop l e reqtdre aiu, laws, and gorenmienti* aa old men requin c ni l ch ei.'* See Uie lettv It 
IC. PUlopolis, p. aiS. 

• See the diaooune ea tiie "Okigiae de riii«galit4,''>yMfAHk 
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all ! " The first property right was a robbery by which an bdi 
vidual abstracted from the community a portion of the public do- 
main. Nothing could justify the outrage, nothing added by him 
to the soil, neither his industry, nor his trouble, nor his valor. 
^ In vain may he assert that he built this wall, and acquired this 
land by his labor. Who marked it out for him, one might ask, 
and how do you come to be paid for labor which was never im- 
posed on you ? Are you not aware that a multitude of your breth- 
ren are suffering and perishing with want because you have too 
much, and that the express and unanimous consent of the whole 
human species is requisite before appropriating to yourself more 
than yoiu* share of the common subsistence ? " Underneath this 
theory we recognize the personal animus, the rancor of the 
poor embittered plebeian, who, on entering society, finds the 
places all taken, and who is incapable of creating one for himself, 
who, in his confessions, marks the day when he ceased to feel hun- 
gr}', who, for lack of something better, lives in concubinage with 
a serving-woman and places his five children in a hospital, who 
is, in turn, valet, clerk, vagabond, teacher and copyist, always on 
the watch and making shift to maintain his independence, dis- 
gusted with the contrast between what he is outwardly and what 
he feels himself inwardly, avoiding envy only by disparagement, 
and preserving in the folds of his heart an old grudge "against 
the rich and the fortunate in this world as if they were so at his 
expense, as if their assumed happiness had been an infiingement 
on his happiness." * Not only is there injustice in the origin of 
property but again there is injustice in the power it secures to it- 
self, the wrong increasing like a canker under the partiality of 
law. "Are not all the advantages of society for the rich and for 
the powerfiil? Do they not absorb to themselves all lucrative 
positions ? Is not the public authority wholly in their interest ? 
If a man of position robs his creditors or commits other offences 
is he not certain of impunity ? Are not the cudgellings he be- 
stows, his violent assaults, the murders and the assassinations he is 
guilty of, matters that are hushed up and forgotten in a few 
months ? Let this same man be robbed and the entire police set 
to work, and woe to the poor innocents they suspect I Has he to 
pass a dangerous place, escorts ovemm the country. If the axle 



> ** tmSim^ book IV. Roanatu't oMntthro, ^ \% 
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of his coach breaks down everybody runs to help him. Is a noise 
made at his gate, a word from him and all is silent. Does the 
crowd annoy him, he makes a sign and order reigns. Does a 
carter chance to cross his path, his attendants are ready to knock 
the niau down ; fifty honest pedestrians might be crushed rather 
than a puppy be stopped on his headlong career. Ail this defer 
ence to him costs him not a penny. What a difference in the 
picture of the poor I The more humanity owes to it the more 
soc'.sty refuses it. All doors are closed to it even when it has 
the right to have them opened, and if it sometimes obtains 
justice k experiences more trouble than another in obtaining 
favors, if there are corvees to work out, a miHtia to raise, the 
poor are the most eligible. It always bears the burden of which 
its wealthier neighbor with influence secures exemption. At the 
least accident to a poor man everybody abandc ns him. I#et his 
cart upset and I regard him as fortunate if he escapes the insults 
of the smart companions of a young duke passing by. In a word, 
all gratuitous assistance is withheld from him in time of need, 
precisely because he cannot pay for it But, above all, he b a 
lost man if he is so unfortunate as to be honest and have a pretty 
daughter and a powerful neighbor. Let us sum up in few 
words the social pact of the two estates: You rued me because I 
am rkh and you are poor : let us then tnake an agreement togethet 
I will allow you the honor of serving me on condition that you gtve 
me the tittle that remains to you for the trouble /have in governing 
you.^^ 

This shows the ^irit, the object and the effect of political 
society. At the start, according to Rousseau, it consisted of an 
iniquitous bargain, made by an adroit rich man with a poor 
du^e, "providing new fetters for the weak and fresh power 
for the rich," and, under the tide of legitimate property, hallow- 
ing the usurpation of the soil To-day the contract is still more 
miquitous "as a child may govern an old man, a fool lead the 
wise, and a handful of people burst with superfluities whilst 
a famished multitude lack the necessaries of life." It is the 
nature of inequality to grow ; hence the authority of some in- 
creases along vrith the dependence of the rest, so that the two 
conditions, having at last reached their extremes, the hereditary 
and perpetual subjection of the people seems to be a divine 
ri^t equally with the hereditary and perpetual despotism of die 
king. 
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This is the present o^ndition of things and if a change occurs 
it is for the worse. " For,^ the occupation of all kings, or of 
those charged with their functions, consists wholly of two ob- 
jects, to extend their sway abroad and to render it more absolute 
at home." If any other aim is alleged it is a pretext ''The 
terms public welfare^ happiness of subjectSy the glory of the na- 
tion, so pretentiously employed in public edicts, never denott 
other than disastrous commands, and the people shudder be- 
ibrehand when its masters allude to their paternal solicitude/' 
However, this fatal point once reached, "the contract with the 
government is dissolved ; the despot is master only while remain- 
ing the most powerful, and, as soon as he can be expelled, he has 
no reclamation against violence." Right exists only through 
consent, and no consent nor right can exist between master and 
slave. ''Whether between one man and another man, or be- 
tween one man and a people, the following is an absurd ad- 
dress: */ make an agreement with you wholly at your eocpense 
and to my advantage which I shall respect as long as I please and 
which you shall respect as long as it pleases me' " Madmen may 
sign such a treaty, but, as madmen, they are not in a condition to 
negotiate and their signature is not binding. Conquered men, 
stricken to the ground, with swords pointed at their throats, may 
accept such conditions but, being under constraint, their promise 
is null and void. Madmen and the conquered may, a thousand 
years ago, have bound over all subsequent generations, but 
a contract for a minor is not a contract for an adult, and on 
the child arriving at the age of reason he belongs to him 
self. We at last have become adults, and we have only to ex 
amine into the authority calling itself legitimate to bring its 
pretensions to their just value. It has power on its side and 
nothing more. But "A pistol, in a brigand's hand is power,** 
and will you say that I am conscientiously obliged to hand him 
my purse ? I obey through force and I will have my ptuse back 
if I can take his pistol away from him. 

VII. 

We stop here. It is not worth while to follow the forlorn hope 
of thf party, Naigeon and Sylvain Mar^chal, Mably and Morelly, 
the fanatics that erected atheism into an obligatory dogma and 

>'*DinoiinmrrOriciM<krbiiga8K,''i7t. "Cootnt SocfaJ," L dk W. 
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into a superior duty; the socialists who, to suppress egoism, 
propose a community of goods and who found a republic in 
which any man that proposes to re-establish " detestable owner- 
ship** shaU be declajred an enemy of hiunanity, treated as a 
*' raging maniac" and shut up in a dungeon for life. It ii 
sufficient to have studied the operations of large armies and of 
great campaigns. With different resources and contrary tactics, 
the various attacks are all directed to the same end. Eveiy in* 
stitution is undermined at its foundations. The dominihi 
philosophy withdraws all authority from custom, fix)m religion, 
from the State. Not only is it admitted that tradition in itsdf is 
false, but again that it is baneful through its works, that it buildfl 
ap injustice on error and that by rendering man blind it leads to 
subjection. Henceforth it is proscribed. Let this ** infamous 
thing " with its upholders be crushed out. It is the great wrong 
of the human species, and, when suppressed, only the ri^l 
will remain. '* The time will then come' when the sun will shine 
only on free men recognizing no other master than reason \ 
when tyrants and slaves, and priests with their senseless or 
hypocritical instruments, will exist only in history and on the 
stage ; when attention will no longer be bestowed on them 
except to pity their victims and their dupes, we remaining 
vigilant and useful through horror of their excesses, and able to 
lecognize and extinguish by the force of reason the first germs 
of superstition and of tyranny, should they ever venture to 
reappear." The millennium is approaching and Reason must 
again reorganize. We are thus to owe everything to its salil^ 
tary authority, the foundation of the new order of things as weD 
M the destruction of the old one. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Thb organization op society in the future. — I. The mathematiaLl 
BcChod. — Definition of man in the abstract — ^The social contiract. — Inde- 
pendence and equality of the contractors. — All equal before the law and each 
sharing in the sovereignty. — II. The first result. — The theory easily ap- 
plied. — Confidence in it due to belief in man's inherent goodness and reason- 
ableness. — III. The inadequacy and fragility of reason in man. — ^The rarity 
and inadequacy of reason in humanity. — Subordination of reason in humai- 
conduct — Brutal and dangerous forces. — The nature and utility of govern- 
ment. — Government impossible under the new theory — IV. The second re- 
sidt — The new theory leads to despotism. — Precedents for this theory. — Ad- 
ministrative centralization. — The Utopia of the Economists. — Invalidity of 
preceding rights. — Colla'eral as.suciations nol tolerated. — Complete surren- 
der of the individual to the community. — Rights of the State in relation to 
property, education and religion. — The State a Spartan convent— V. 
Complete triumph and last excesses of classic reason. — How it becomes 
monomania. — Why its work is not enduring. 

I. 

Consider future society as it appears at this moment to our 
legislators of the closet and bear in mind that it will soon appear 
under the same aspect to the legislators of the Assembly. In 
their eyes the decisive moment has come. Henceforth two his- 
tories are to exist ; * one, that of the past, the other, that of the 
future, formerly a history of man still deprived of his reason, 
and at present the history of the rational man. At length 
the rule of right is to begin. Of all that the past has founded 
and transmitted nothing is legitimate. Overlaying the natural 
man it has created an artificial man, either ecclesiastic or laic, 
noble or plebeian, sovereign or subject, proprietor or proletary, 
ignorant or cultivated, peasant or citizen, slave or master, all be- 
ing factitious qualities which we are not to heed, as their origin i^ 
tainted with violence and robbery. Strip off these superadded 

■ Bvrhv, "Point dn Jour," Na t, (June 15, ty9q). *< Voo an gnaunooed to gjtn histoid 
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gannents; let us take man in himself^ the same under all con- 
ditions, in all situations, in all countries, in all ages, and strive to 
ascertain what sort of association is the best adapted to him. 
The problem thus stated the rest follows. 

Conformably to the ways of the classic spirit, and to the pre- 
cepts of the prevailing ideology, a political system is constructed 
after a mathematical model.^ A simple proposition is selected, 
and set apart, very general, familiar, readily apparent, and easily 
understood by the most ignorant and inattentive schoolboy. 
Reject every difference which separates one man from other 
men; retain of him only the portion common to him and to 
others. This remainder constitutes man in general, or in othei 
words, ^z, sensitive and rational being who, thus endowed, avoids 
pain and seeks pleasure," and therefore aspiring to "happiness, 
namely, a stable condition in which one enjoys greater pleasure 
than pain,'** or, again, ''a sensitive being capable of forming 
rational opinions and of acquiring moral ideas."' The first 
comer is cognizant of this notion in his own experience, and can 
verify it at the first glance. Such is the social unit; let several 
of these be combined, a thousand, a hundred thousand, a million, 
twenty-six millions, and you have the French people. Men 
bom at twenty-one years of age, without relations, without a 
past, without traditions, without a coimtry, are supposed to be 
assembled for the first time and, for the first time, to treat with 
each other. In this position, at the moment of contracting 
together, all are equal : for, as the definition states, the extrinsic 
and spurious qualities through which alone all differ have been 
rejected. All are free, for, according to the definition, the unjust 
thraldom imposed on all by brute force and by hereditary preju- 
dice, has b^n suppressed. But, if all men are equal, no rea^ 
•on exists why, in this contract, any special advantage should be 
conceded to one more than to another. Accordingly all shall 
be equal before the law; no person, or family, or class, shall be 
allowed any privilege; no one shall claim a right of which 



■ Coodopoec, AUL **The methods of the mathrmatical gdencea, appBcd to new otjcctt, 
hareopenednewroads to tfie moral aadpoHtkaltdencet.'* Ct Romaeaii, io the **Coatrat 
SodaU" the m a thfinal kal calailation of the fractioa of loremgnty to whidi eada ind i vi du a l 
licnlided. 

* SaiBt-Lambert, *' Catfehtuae muvenel," die fint dialogue, p^ 17. 

* Coodoioet, AUL, niBth epoch. «* From this aag'e tnith the publidMa hsva boM aWa ta 
m a fSbm liglits af womn." 
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another might be deprived ; no one shall be subject to any duty 
of which another is exempted. On the other hand, all being 
free, each enters with a free will along with the group of wills 
constituting tne new community; it is necessary that in the 
common resolutions, he should fully concur. Only on these 
conditions does he bind himself; he is bound to respect laiK*^ 
only because he has assisted in making them, and to obey magis- 
trates only because he has aided in electing them. Undemea^ 
all legitimate authority his consent or his vote must be apparent, 
while, in the humblest citizen, the most exalted of public powers 
must recognize a member of their own sovereignty. No one 
may alienate or lose this portion of his sovereignty ; it is in- 
separable from his person, and, on delegating it to another, he 
reserves to himself fuU possession of it. The liberty, equality 
and sovereignty of the people constitute the first articles of the 
social contract These are rigorously deduced from a primary 
definition ; other rights of the citizen are to be no less rigorously 
deduced fh>m it, the main features of the constitution, the most 
important civil and political laws, in short, the order, the form 
and the spirit of the new state. 

II. 

Hence, two consequences. In the first place, a society thus 
organized is the only just one; for, the reverse of all others, 
it is not the result of a blind subjection to traditions, but of 
a contract concluded among equals, examined in open daylight, 
and assented to in full freedom.' The social contract, composed 
of demonstrated theorems, has the authority of geometry ; hence 
an equal value at all times, in every place, and for every people ; 
it is accordingly rightfully established. Whatever interposes any 
obstacle thereto is inimical to the human race ; whether a govern- 
ment, an aristocracy or a clergy, it must be overthrown. Revolt 

> Rousseau stiU entertained admiration for Montesquieu but, at the same time, with some 
VMenration ; afterwards, however, the theory devdoped itself^ every historical right being re* 
Jected. "Then,** says Condoccet, (ilnd,^ ninth epoch), "they found themselves obliged to 
abandon a fidse and crafty policy which, forgetfiil of men deriving equal rights through 
tbdr nature, attempted at one time to estinuite those allowed to them according to extent 
of te rr it or y , the temperature of the climate, the national character, the wealth of the popula- 
tion, the degree of perfection of their commerce and industries, and again to apportion the 
same rights unequally among diverse classes of men, bestowing them on birth, riches and 
professions, and thus creating opporite interests and opposite powers, for the piupoae of 
•ufaaeqoentiy establishing an equilibrium akne rendered necessary by these institutions the» 
and wbidi dM danger of dMir tmdancies by no means connects. ** 
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18 simply just defence ; in withdrawing ourselves from such hands 
we only recover what has been wrongfully retained and which 
legitimately belongs to us. In the second place, this social code, 
as just set forth, once promulgated, is applicable without mis- 
conception or resistance; for it is a species of moral geometry, 
simpler than any other, reduced to first principles, founded on 
the clearest and most popular notions, and, in four steps, leading 
to capital truths. The comprehension and application of these 
truths demand no preparatory study or profound reflection ; good 
sense suffices, and even common sense. Prejudice and selfish- 
ness alone impair the testimony; but never wOl testimony be 
wanting in a sound brain and in an upright heart Explain the 
rights of man to a laborer or to a peasant and at once he be- 
comes an able politician; teach children the citizen's catechism 
and on leaving school they comprehend duties and rights as wdl 
as the fTur arithmetical principles. Thereupon hope spreads 
her wings to the fullest extent and all obst^es seem removed. 
It is admitted that of itself^ and through its own force, the theory 
engenders its own application; it suffices for men to decree 
or accept the social compact to acquire under this same act, 
at once a capacity for comprehending it and the disposition to 
carry it out 

Such trust, marvellous, and, at the first glance, inexplicable, 
supposes, in regard to man, an idea which we no longer pos- 
sess. Man, indeed, was regarded as essentially good and rea- 
sonable. Reasonable, that is to say, capable of assenting to a 
clearly defined principle, of following an ulterior chain of argu- 
ments, of understanding and accepting a final conclusion, of ex- 
tracting for himself, on the occasion calling for it, the varied con- 
sequences to which it leads : such is the ordinary man in the eyei 
of the writers of the day ; they judge him by themselves. To 
them the human intellect is their own, the classic intellect. For 
a hundred and fifty years it rules in literature, in philosophy, in 
science, in education, in conversation, by virtue of tradition, of 
usage and of good taste. No other is tolerated and no other is 
imagined, and if^ within this closed circle, a stranger succeeds in 
introducing himself it is on condition of adopting the oratorical 
idiom which the raisan raisannanU imposes on all its guests, on 
Greeks, Englishmen, barbarians, peasants and savages, how- 
ever different from each other and however difiierent they may bt 
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amongst themselves. In Buffon, the first man, on nai rating the 
first hours of his being, analyzes his sensations, emotions and im- 
pulses, with as much subtlety as Condillac himself. With 
Diderot, Otou the Otaheitian, with Bemardin de St. Pierre, a 
semi-savage Hindoo and an old colonist of the Ile-de- France, 
with Rousseau a country vicar, a gardener and a juggler, are ac- 
complished conversationists and moralists. In Marmontd and 
in Florian, in all the literature of inferior rank preceding oi ac- 
companying the Revolution, also in the tragic or comic diama, 
the chief talent of the personage, whoever he may be, whether 
an uncultivated rustic, tattooed barbarian or naked savage, con- 
sists in explaining himself, in arguing and in following an 
abstract discourse with intelligence and attention, in tracing for 
himself, or in the footsteps of a guide, the rectilinear pathway of 
general ideas. Thus, to observers in the eighteenth century, 
reason is everywhere and she stands alone in the world. A 
form of intellect so universal necessarily strikes them as natural ; 
they resemble people who, speaking but one language, and one 
they have always spoken with facility, cannot imagine any other 
language being spoken or that they may be surrounded by the 
deaf and the dumb. And so much the more inasmuch as their 
theory authorizes this prejudice. According to the new ideology 
all minds are within reach of all truths. If the mind does not 
attain to them the fault is ours in not being properly prepared ; it 
will attain to them if we take the trouble to guide it properly. 
For it has senses the same as our own, and sensations, revived, 
combined and noted by signs, suffice to form '^not only all our 
conceptions but again all our faculties." ' An exact and constant 
filiation of ideas attaches our simplest perceptions to the most 
complex sciences and, from the lowest to the highest degree, a 
scale is practicable ; if the scholar stops on the way it is owing 
to our having left too great an interval between two degrees of 
the scale; let no intermediary degrees be omitted and he wQ^ 
mount to the top of it — ^To this exalted idea of the Acuities of 
man is added a no less exalted idea of his heart Rousseau hav- 
ing declared this to be naturally good, the refined class plunge into 
the belief with all the exaggerations of fashion and all the senti- 
mentality of the drawing-room. The conviction is widespread that 

iCoadObfr "Logique. ' 
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man, and especially the man of the people, is sensitive and aflec* 
tionate by nature, that he is immediatdy impressed by benefac- 
tions and disposed to be grateful for them, that he softens at thf 
slightest sign of interest in him, and that he is capable of every 
refinement A series of engravings represents two children in a 
dilapidated cottage,^ one five and the other three years of age, by 
the side of an infirm grandmother, one supporting her head and the 
other giving her drink; the father and mother enter and, on seeing 
this touching incident, "these good people find themselves so 
happy in possessing such children they forget they are poor."* 
"Oh, my fether," cries a shepherd youth of the Pyrenees,* "accept 
this &ti^ dog, so true to me for seven years; in future let him fol- 
low and defend you, for never will he have served me so usefully.'* 
It would require too much space to follow in the literature of the 
end of the century, fi'om Marmontei to Bemardin de Saint-Pierre, 
and fix)m Florian to Berquin and Bitaub^, the interminable repeti- 
tion of these sweet insipidities. The illusion even reaches states- 
men. "Sire," says Turgot, on presenting the king with a plan of 
political education,' "I venture to assert that in ten years your 
nation will no longer be recognizable, and through enlighten- 
ment and good morals, in intelligent zeal for your service and for 
the country, it will rise above all other nations. Children who 
are now ten years of age will then be men prepared for the 
state, loving dieir country, submissive to authority, not through 
fear but through reason, aiding their fellow-citizens, and accus- 
tomed to recognizing and respecting justice." In the month of 
January, 1789,^ Necker, to whom M. de Bouill6 pointed out the 
imminent danger arising from the inevitable usurpation of the 
Third-Estate, "coldly replied, turning his eyes upwaul, 'reliance 
must be placed on the moral virtues of man.'" In the main, 
on the imagination forming any conception of human society, this 
consists of a vague, semi-bucolic, semi-theatric scene, somewhat 

> "Histoire de Fhmoe par Eitampt," 1789. 

* Mme. de GenKB, "Soinrentn de Fflade/' 371-391. 

• De TocquevOle, **L'Ancien regime," 237. Ct *' L'an 2440." by Mercier. III. vok. Om 
of these tmagintngi in all its detsils may be found here. The work was fint publiihed is 
177a ''The Revolutkm,** says one of lie characters, ''was brought about «tAAMf/«i«(^br^ 
dirough the heroism of a great man, a royal philosopher wonhy of power, because he d» 
spited it," etc (Tome II. 109.) 

«'M«moiresdeliLdeBottnM,"p. 70. Cf Barante, "TaUeande k fitt fraacaaemdte. 
buiti^me sitele," p. 318. "Qvilisatioo and enlightenment were eu pp oeed to hmrt allnyvd al 
passions and softened aD dumctersp It ti**wd as if morality had beooene eney of 
mmI dmc dM k^HiTTT of todil oidsr was so weO adiittd diac i«***«"g eavid dinvb k.' 
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resembling those displayed on the frontbpieces of the illustrated 
works on morals and pc^itics. Half-naked men ^ith others 
dothed in skins, assemble together under a large oak tree ; in the 
centre of the group a venerable old man arises and makes an 
address, using *'the language of nature and reason," proposing 
that all should be united, and explaining how men are bound to- 
gether by mutual obligations; he shows them the hamiony of 
private and of public interests, and ends by making them sensible 
of the beauties of virtue.^ All utter shouts of joy, embrace each 
other, gather round the speaker and elect him chief magistrate ; 
dancing is going on under the branches in the background and 
henceforth happiness on earth is fully established. This is no 
exaggeration. The National Assembly addresses the nation in 
harangues of this style. For many years the government speaks 
to the people as it would to one of Gessner's shepherds. The 
peasants are entreated not to bum casdes because it is painful for 
their good king to see such sights. They are exhorted " to sur- 
prise him with their virtues in order that he may be the sooner 
rewarded for his own."* At the height of the Jacquerie tu- 
mults the sages of the day seem to think they are living in a state 
of pastoral simplicity and that with an air on the flute they may 
restore to its fold the howling pack of bestial animosities and 
unchained appetites. 

III. 
It is a sad thing to fall asleep in a sheepcot and, on awaken- 
ing, to find the sheep transformed into wolves. And yet, in case 
of a revolution this is what we may expect What we call reason 
in man is not an innate endowment, primitive and enduring, but 
a tardy acquisition and a firagile composition. The slightest 
physiological knowledge suffices to show that it is a state of un- 
stable equilibrium, dependent on the no less greater instability of 
the brain, nerves, circulation and digestion. Take women that 
are hungry and men that have been drinking ; place a thousand 
of these together, and let them excite each other with their ex- 
clamations, their anxieties, and the contagious reaction of their 

> See in Rouaseau, in the "Lettre kM.de Beaumont," a icene of this deacriptioii, tM 
•Mabliihment of deism and toleration, associated with a similar discourse. 

* Rous et Buches, "Ifistoire parlementaire,'* IV. 39a, the address made on the xitfa Fdik., 
179& "What an afiecting and sublime address, ' aays a deputy. It was greeted by the 
AMsmhly with "vnpanDeled ipplaaaSi" The whole address should be quoted evlfsr 
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ever-increasing emotions; it will not be long before you find them 
a crowd of dangerous maniacs. This is evident in 1789 and 
more besides. — Now, interrogate psychology. The simplest men- 
tal operation^ a sensuous perception, an act of memory, the ap- 
pliance of a name, an ordinary act of judgment is the play of 
complicated mechanism, the joint and final result of several miU 
ions of wheels which, like those of a dock,^ turn and propel 
blindly, each for itself^ each through its own force, and each kept 
k) place and in fimctional activity by a system of l)alance and 
compensation. If the hands mark the hour with any degree of 
accuracy it is due to a wonderfiil if not miraculous conjunction, 
while hallucination, deliriimi and monomania, ever at the door, 
are always ready to enter it Properly speaking man is imbeciley 
as the body is morbid, by nature ; the health of our mind, like 
the health of our organs, is simply a repeated achievement and a 
happy accident If such happens to be the case with the coarse 
woof and canvas, with the large and approximatively strong 
threads of our intellect, what risks are imminent for the ulterior 
and superadded embroidery, the subtle and complicated netting 
forming reason properly so called and which is composed of 
general ideas ? Formed by a slow and delicate process of weav- 
ing, through a long system of signs, amidst die agitations of 
pride, of enthusiasm and of dogmatic obstinacy, how many 
chances there are, even in the most perfect brain, of these ideas 
inadequately corresponding with outward things! All that we 
require in this connection is to witness the operation of the idyl in 
vogue with the philosophers and politicians. These being the 
superior minds, what can be said of the masses of the people, of 
the uncultivated or semi-cultivated brains ? Not only is reason 
crippled in man, but it is rare in humanity. General ideas 
and accurate reasoning are found only in a select few. The 
comprehension of abstract terms and the habit of making accu- 
rate deductions requires previous and special preparation, a pro- 
longed mental exercise and steady practice, and besides this, 
where political matters are concerned, a degree of composure 
which, affording every facility for reflection, enables a man to de» 
tach himself for a moment fix>m himself for the consideration of 
his interests as a disinterested observer. If one of these con* 

1 Thfe number of oorebnl cdls is estimated (the cortical layer), at twelve \ uodied miliioai 
mA die fibres binding tibem together at four thouMiul millinns 
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. ditions is wanting, reason, especially in relation to politics, is ab 
^ sent In a peasant or a villager, in any man brought up from in* 
£uicy to manual labor, not only is the network of superior con- 
ceptions defective, but again the internal machinery by which 
they are woven is not perfected. Accustomed to the open air, to 
the exercise of his limbs, his attention flags if he stands inactive 
lor a quarter of an hour ; generalized expressions find their way 
into his mind only as sound ; the mental combination they ought 
to excite cannot be produced. He becomes drowsy unless a 
powerful vibrating voice contagiously arouses in him the instincts 
of flesh and blood, the personal cravings, the secret enmities which, 
restrained by outward discipline, are always readv to be set free. 
In the half-cultivated mind, even with the man who thinks himself 
\ cultivated and who reads the newspapers, principles are generally 
disproportionate guests; they are above his comprehension; he 
does not measure their bearings, he does not appreciate their 
limitations, he is insensible to their restrictions and he fal- 
sifies their application. They are like those preparations of 
the laboratory which, harmless in the chemist's hands, become 
destructive in the street under the feet of passing people. Too 
soon will this be apparent when, in the name of popular 
sovereignty, each commune, each mob, shall regard itself as the 
nation and act accordingly; when reason, in the hands of its new 
interpreters shall inaugurate riots in the streets and peasant in- 
surrections in the fields. 

This is owing to the philosophers of the age having been 

I mistaken in two ways. Not only is reason not natural to man 
nor imiversal in humanity, but again, in the conduct of man and 
{ >f himianity, its influence is smsdl. Except with a few cool and 
1 :lear intellects, a Fontenelle, a Hume, a Gibbon, with whom it 
nay prevail because it encounters no rivals, it is very far frx)m 
ilaying the leading part ; it belongs to other forces bom within us, 
ind which, by virtue of being the first comers, remain in posses- 
don of the field. The place obtained by reason is always restricted; 
the office it fulfils is generally secondary. Openly or secretly, 
it is only a convenient subaltern, a domestic advocate unceasingly 
suborned, employed by the proprietors to plead m their be- 
half; if they yield it precedence in public it is only through 
decorum. Vainly do Uiey proclaim it the recognized sovereign; 
they grant it only a passing authority, and, under its nominal 
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control, they remain the inward masters. These masters of 
man consist of physical temperament, bodily needs, animal 
instinct, hereditary prejudice, imagination, generally the dominant 
passion, and more particularly personal or family interest, also that 
of caste or party. We should labor under serious error were we 
to suppose ourselves naturally good, generous, sympathetic, or, 
even at the least, gentle, pliable, and ready to sacrifice ourselves 
to social interests or to those of others. There are several of them, 
and of the most powerful kind, and which, if left to themselves, 
would make only havoc In the first place, if there is no certainty 
of man being a remote blood cousin of the monkey, it is at least 
certain that, in his structiure, he is an animal closely related to the 
monkey, provided with canine teeth, carnivorous, formerly cannibal 
and, therefore, a hunter and bellicose. Hence there is in him a 
steady substratum of brutality and ferocity, and of violent and 
destructive instincts, to which must be added, if he is French, 
gayety, laughter, and a strange propensity to gambol and act 
insanely in the havoc he makes ; — we shall see him at work. In 
the second place, at the outset, his condition casts hinunaked and 
destitute on an ungrateful soil on which subsistence is difficult, 
where, at the risk of death, he is obliged to save and to economize. 
Hence a constant preoccupation and the rooted idea of acquiring, 
accumulating, and possessing, rapacity and avarice, more partic- 
ularly in the class which, tied to the glebe, &sts for sixty 
generations in order to support other classes and whose crooked 
fingers are always outstretched to clutch the soil whose fruits 
they cause to grow ;— >we shall see this class at work. Finally, 
his more delicate mental organization makes of him bova the 
earliest days an imaginative being in which swarming fancies 
develop themselves into monstrous chimeras to expand his 
hopes, fears and desires beyond all bounds. Hence an excess of 
sensibility, sudden outbursts of emotion, contagious transports, 
irresistible currents of passion, epidemics of credulity and suspi- 
cion, in short, enthusiasm and panic, especially if he is French, 
that is to say, excitable and communicative, easily thrown off his 
balance and prompt to accept foreign impulsion, deprived of the 
natural ballast which a phlegmatic temperament and the concen- 
tration of lonely meditations secure to his German or Latin 
neighbors ; — and all this we shall see at work. These constitute 
some of the brute forces that control human life. In oidinaiy 
ti 
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times we pay .10 attention to them; being subordinated they '^c 
not seem to ua» formidable. We take it for granted that they are 
allayed and pacified; we flatter ourselves that the discipline 
imposed on them has made them natural, and that by dint of 
flowing between dykes they are settled down into their accus- 
tomed beds. The truth is that, like all brute forces, like a stream 
or a torrent, they only remain in these under constraint; it is the 
dyke which, through its resistance, produces this moderation. 
Another force equal to their force had to be installed against their 
outbreaks and devastations, graduated according to their scale, all 
the firmer as they are more menpx:ing, despotic if need be against 
their despotism, in any event constraining and repressive, at the 
outset a feudal chie^ later an army genersd, all modes consisting 
in an elective or hereditary gendarme, possessing vigilant eyes and 
vigorous arms, and who, with blows, excites fear and, through 
fear, maintains order. In the regulation and limitation of his 
blows divers instrumentalities are employed, a pre-established 
constitution, a division of powers, a code of laws, tribunals, and 
legal formalities. At the bottom of all these wheels ever appean 
the principal lever, the eflicadous instrument, namely, th< 
gendarme armed against the savage, brigand and madman eacL 
of us harbors, in repose or manaded, but always living, in the re- 
cesses of his own breast 

On the contrary, in the new theory, every prindple promul- 
gated, every precaution taken, every suspidon awakened is aimed 
at the gendarme. In the name of the soverdgnty of the people 
all authority is withdrawn from the government, every prerog- 
ative, every initiative, its continuance and its force. The people 
being sovereign the government is simply its derk, and less than 
its derk, merely its domestic. Between them "no contract** 
indefinite or at least enduring, "and which may be cancelled 
only by mutual consent or the unfaithfulness of one of the two 
parties." "It is against the nature of a political body for the 
soverdgn to impose a law on himself which he cannot set aside." 
There is no sacred and inviolable charter "binding a people 
to the forms of an established constitution." "The right to 
change these is the first guarantee of all rights.** "There is not 
and never can be, any fundamental, obligatory law for the entire 
body of a people, not even the social contract'* It is througo 
usurpation and deception that a prince, an assembly, and a body 
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of magistrates declare themselves representatives of the people. 
" Sovereignty is not to be represented for the same reason that it 
is not to be alienated. . . . The moment a people gives itselt 
representatives it is no longer free, it exists no more. . . . The 
English people think themselves free but they deceive themselves ; 
they are free only during an election of members of parliament ; 
on the election of these they become slaves and are null ; . . • 
The deputies of the people are not, nor can they be, its rep- 
resentatives ; they are simply its commissioners and can establish 
no final compact Every law not ratified by the people them- 
selves is nuU and is no law." '' A body of laws sanctioned by 
an assembly of the people through a fixed constitution of the 
State, does not suffice ; other fixed and periodical assemblies are 
necessary which cannot be abolished or prorogued, so arranged 
that on a given day the people may be legitimately convoked by 
the law, no other formal convocation being requisite. . . . The 
moment the people are thus assembled the jurisdiction of the 
government is to cease and the executive power is to be sus- 
pended," society commencing anew, while citizens, restored to 
their primitive independence, may reconstitute at will, for any 
period they determine, the provisional contract to which they 
have assented only for a determined time. ''The opening of 
these assemblies, whose sole object is to maintain the social 
compact, should always take place with two propositions, never 
suppressed and which are to be passed on separately; the first 
one, whether the sovereign is wilUng to maintain the actual form 
of the government ; and the second, whether the people are wilU 
ing to leave its administration in the hands of those actually per- 
forming its duties.^ Thus, " the act by which a people is subject 
to its chiefe is absolutely only a commission, a service in which, 
as simple officers of their sovereign, they exercise in his name 
the power of which he has made them depositaries a<id which he 
may modify, limit and resume at pleasure." ^ Not only does it 
ilwa}3 reserve to itself ''the legislative power which belongs 
to it and which can belong only to it," but again, it delegates 
and witlidraws the executive power according to its &ncy. 
Those who exercise it are its employ^. " It may establish and 
depose them when it pleases." In relation to it they have no 

1 RooMOui, <«Cootna aoctol ' I, ch. 7; !II. ch. 13, 14, 15, 18: IV. ch. 1, 18; IV. > Q 
Coodwcrt^ BJodi epoch 
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rights. '' It is not a matter of contract with them but one of 
obedience; " they have "no conditions" to prescribe; they can 
not demand of it the fulfilment of any engagement. It is use- 
less to raise the objection that, according to this, every man 
of spirit or of culture will decline our offices and that our chiefi 
will bear the character of lackeys. We will not leave them the 
freedom of accepting or declining office ; we impose it on them 
authoritatively. "In every true democracy the magistrature is 
not an advantage but an onerous burden, not to be assigned 
to one more thui to another." We can lay hands on our magis- 
trates, take them by the collar and seat them on their benches in 
their own despite. By &ir means or foul they are the working 
subjects (carviabUs) of the State, in a lower condition than a 
valet or a mechanic, since the mechanic does his work according 
to acceptable conditions and the discharged valet can claim his 
eight days' notice to quit. When government throws off this 
himible attitude it usurps, while constitutions are to proclaim 
that, in such an event, insurrection is not only the most sacred 
right but the most imperative duty. 

Piactice, accordingly, accompanies the theory, and the dogma 
of the sovereignty of the people, interpreted by the mass, is to 
produce a perfect anarchy, up to the moment when, interpreted 
by its chiefe, it produces a perfect despotism. 

IV. 

For there are two sides to this theory; whilst one side 
leads to the perpetual demolition of government, the other 
terminates in the illimitable dictation of the State. The new 
contract is not a historic fact like the English Declaration of 
Rights in 1688 or the Dutch federation in 1579, entered into by 
actual and living individuals, admitting acquired situations, 
groups already formed, established positions, and drawn up to rec- 
ognize, define, guarantee and complete an anterior right. An* 
tecedent to the social contract no veritable right exists; for 
veritable rights are bom solely out of the social contract, the 
only valid one, since it is the only one agreed upon between be- 
ings perfectly equal and perfectly fi-ee, so many abstract creai, 
ures, so many species of mathematical units, all of the same 
value, all playing the same part and whose inequality or con- 
sliaint never disturbs the common understanding. Hence, at the 
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moment of its completion, all other pacts are nullified. Property, 
family, church, no ancient institution may invoke any tight against 
the new State. The area on which it is built up must be consid- 
ered vacant; if old structures are partly allowed to remain 
it is only in Its name and for its benefit, to be enclosed within its 
Darriers and appropriated to its use ; the entire soil of humanity 
is its property. On the other hand it is not, according to the 
American doctrine, an association for mutual protection, a society 
like other societies, circumscribed in its piurpose, restricted to its 
office, limited in its powers, and by which individuals reserving 
to themselves the better portion of their property and persons, 
assess each other for the maintenance of an army, a police, tri- 
bunals, highways, schools, in short, the major instrumentalities of 
public safety and utility, at the same time withholding the re- 
mainder of local, general, spiritual and material services in £eivor 
of private initiative and of spontaneous associations that msv.. 
arise as occasion or necessity calls for them. Our State is not toA 
be a simple utilitarian machine, a convenient, handy implement, ' 
of which the workman avails himself without abandoning the 
free use of his hand, or the simultaneous use of other implements. 
Being elder bom, the only son and sole representative of reason, 
it must, to ensure its sway, l eave nothing bevond its grasp. Id 

this respect the q1( ^ ri^fP'"^ pQir*>c »Ka gray f/ir fK#> rxt^ /^n^^ xn\xXim 

the established system inclines n^inds beforehand to the budding 
theory...^Through administrative centralization the State already, 
for a long time, has its hands everywhere.^ '' You must know," 
says Law to the Marquis d'Argenson, "that the kingdom of 
France is governed by thirty intendants. You have neither par* 
liaments, assemblies or governors, simply thirty masters of re- 
quests, provincial derks, on whom depends the happiness or mis- 
ery, the finitfiilness or sterility of these provinces.** The king, in 
&ct, sovereign, father, and universal guardian, manages local af- 
6urs through his delegates and intervenes ir private afiain 
through his pardons or lettres-de-cachet. Such ao example and 
such a course followed for fifty years excites the imaginatiofL 
No other instrumentality is better calculated to effect reforms on 
a large scale and at one stroke. Hence, for from restricting the 
central power the economists are desirous of extending its action. 

I !>• TocqocWIle. "L'Anden i^gintt," book IL entire, and book IIL «k. » 
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Instead of setting up new dykes against it they interest them 
selves only in destroying what is left of the old dykes still in- 
terfering with it. '' The system of counter-forces in a govern- 
ment/' say Quesnay and his disciples, *' is a fotal idea. . . . The 
speculations on which the system of counter-balance is founded 
are chimerical. . . . Let the government have a full comprehen- 
sion of its duties and be left free. . . . The State must govern 
according to the essential laws of order and in this case unlimited 
power is requisite." On the approach of the Revolution the 
same doctrine reappears except in the substitution of one term 
fcr another term. In the place of the. sovereignty of the king 
the " Contrat social'^ substitutes the sovereignty of the people. 
The latter, however, is much more absolute than the former, and, 
in the democratic convent which Rousseau constructs, on the 
Spartan and Roman model, the individual is nothing and the 
State everything. 

In effect, " the clauses of the social contract reduce themselves 
:o one, namely, the total transfer of each associate with all his 
rights to the community."* Every one surrenders himself en- 
tirely, "just as he stands, he and all his forces and of which his 
property forms a portion." There is no exception nor reserva- 
tion ; whatever he may have been previously and whatever may 
lave belonged to him is no loViger his own. Henceforth what- 
nrer he becomes or whatever he may possess devolves on him 
)nly through the delegation of the social body, the imiversal 
proprietor and absolute master. All rights must be vested in the 
State and none in the individual ; otherwise there would be liti- 
gation between them, and, " as there is no common superior to 
iecide between them " their lidgation would never end. On the 
xmtrary, through the complete donation which each one makes 
if himself, ''the unity is as perfect as possible;" having re- 
.lounced all and renounced himself '' he has no further claim to 
make." 

This being admitted, let us trace the consequences. In the 
licst place, I enjoy my property only through tolerance and at 
second-hand ; for, according to the social Ci ntract, I have surren- 
dered it;* '' it now forms a portion of the national estate;" if I 

> Rousseau, '*Contrat sodaL** L 6. 

* Ibid, I. 9. "The State, in rdation to its memben is master of all their poisnirions •» 
eordiBf to the social oompact; posseison arecnndiimiedasdepodtariesof dia public aiillh * 
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retain the use of it for the time being it is through a concessioi 
of the State which makes me a *< depositary " of it And this 
fiivor must not be considered as a restitution. '' Far from accept- 
ing the property of individuals, society despoils them of it, simply 
converting the usurpation into a veritable right, the enjoyment of 
it into proprietorship." Previous to the social contract I was 
possessor not by right but in fact, and even unjustly if I had 
large possessions ; for, <' every man has naturally a right to what- 
ever he needs," and I was robbing other men of all that I 
possessed beyond my subsistence. Hence, so for from the State 
being under obligation to me, I am under obligation to i% 
the property which it returns to me not being mine but that 
with which the State favors me. It follows, accordingly, that the 
State may impose conditions on its gift, limit the use I may make 
of it according to its fancy, restrict and regulate my disposition 
of it, my right to bequeath it '' According to nature,^ the right 
of property does not extend beyond the life of its owner; 
the moment he dies his possessions are no longer his own. 
Thus, to prescribe the conditions on which he may dispose of it 
is really less to change his right in appearance than to extend it 
in effect" In any event as my title is an effect of the social 
contract it is precarious like the contract itself; a new stipulation 
suffices to limit it or to destroy it '' The sovereign* may legiti* 
mately appropriate to himself all property as was done in Sparta in 
the time of Lycurgus." In our laical convent whatever each 
monk possesses is only a revocable gift by the convent 

In the second place, this convent is a seminary. I have no 
light to bring up my children in my own house and in my own 
way. '* As the reason of each man' must not be the sole arbiter 
of his rights so much less should the education of children, which 
is of more consequence to the State than to fothers, be left to the 
intelligence and prejudices of their fothers." '' If public author- 
ity, taking the place of fothers in assuming this important func- 
tion, acquires their rights in fulfilling their duties, they have so 
much the less reason to complain inasmuch as they merely uu 
dergo a change of name, and, under the title of citizens, exercise 
in common the same authority over their children that they have 



> RouaMftu, "Disooun sur rEoonomie poKtiqae,'' jot. 
• iHd, *<Eimle," book V. its- 
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8q)arately exercised under the title of Others." In other words 
you cease to be a father, but, in exchange, become a school in 
spector; one is as good as the other and what complaint have you 
to make ? Such was the case in that perpetual army called Sparta ; 
there, the children, genuine regimental children, equally obeyed 
all properly-formed men. Thus, " public education, within laws 
prescribed by the government and under magistrates appointed 
by sovereign will, is one of the fundamental maxims of popular 
or legitimate government." Through this the citizen is formed 
in advance. " It gives the national form to souls.^ Nations, in 
the long run, are what the government makes them — soldiers, 
citizens, men when so disposed, a populace, canaille if it pleases,'* 
being &shioned by their education. " Would you obtain an idea 
of public education ? Read Plato's * Republic' * . . . The best 
social institutions are those the best qualified to change man's 
nature, to destrov his absolute being, to give him a relative being, 
and to convert self into the common unity, so that each individ- 
ual may not regard himself as one by himself, but a part of the 
unity and no longer sensitive but through the whole. An infant, 
on opening its eyes, must behold the common patrimony and, to 
the day of its death, behold that only. ... He should be dis- 
ciplined so as never to contemplate the individual except in his 
relations with the body of the State." Such was the practice of 
Sparta, and the sole aim of the "great Lycurgus." "All being 
equal through the law, they must be brought up together and in 
the same manner." " The law must regulate the subjects, the 
order and the form of their studies." They must, at the very 
least, take part in public exercises, in horse-races, in the games 
of strength and of agility instituted " to accustom them to law, 
equality, fraternity, and competition;" to teach them how "t<r 
hve under the eyes of their fellow-citizens and to crave public 
applause." Through these games they become democrats from 
their early }Outh, since, the prizes being awarded, not through 
the arbitrament of masters, but through the cheers of spectators, 
they accustom themselves to recognizing as sovereign the legiti- 
mate sovereignty, consisting of the verdict of the assembled 
people. The important interest of the State is, always, to form 
the wills of those by which it lasts, to prepare the votes that are 

> WoiiMf u, on the "Gouvemement <k Pologne,** 377, 083, 987 
•/Mri:'*Eiiule»''bookI. 
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to maintain it, to uproot passions m the soul that might be op- 
posed to it, to implant passions that will prove finvorable to it, tc 
fix firmly within the breasts of its fiiture citizens the sentiments 
and prejudices it will at some time need.' If it does not secure 
the diildren it will not possess the adults. Novices in a convent 
must be educated as monks, otherwise, when they grow up, the 
convent will no longer exist 

Finally, our lay convent has its own religion, a lay religion. 
If I possess any other it is through its condescension and under 
restricdora. It is, by nature, hostile to other associations than 
its owi. rhey are rivals, they annoy it, they absorb the will and 
pervert the votes of its members. **To ensure a full declaration 
of the general will it is an important matter not to allow any 
special society in the State, and that each citixen should de- 
termine for himself alone." * '* Whatever breaks up sodal 
unity is worthless," and it would be better for the State if therr 
were no Church. Not only is every church suspicious, but, if I 
am a christian, my belief is regarded unfavorably. According to 
this new legislator, ** nothing is more opposed to the social spirit 
than Christianity. ... A society of true christians would no long- 
er form a society of men." For, ^ the christian patrimony is 
not of this world." It cannot zealously serve the State, being 
bound by its conscience to support tyrants. Its law ** preaches 
only servitude and dependence ... it is made for a slave," and 
never will a citizen be made out of a slave. '* Christian Republic^ 
each of these two words excludes the other." Therefore, if the 
future Republic allows me to remain a christian, it must be on 
the understood condition that my doctrine shall be shut up in 
my mind, without even affecting my heart. If I am a Catholic, 
(and twenty-five out of twenty-six millions Frenchmen are like 
me), my condition is worse. For the social pact does not tolerate 
an intolerant religion; any sect that condemns other sects is a 
public enemy ; " whoever presumes to say that there is no sahth 
Han out of the churchy must be driven out of the State." Should I 
be, finally, a firee-thinker, a positivist or scei tic, my situation is 
litde better. "There is a civil religion," a c«techism, "a profes- 
sion of finith, of which the sovereign has the right to dictate the 

> Morelly, "Code de la nature." "At the age of five aO children ehmikl be reowved ftwi 
dieir finnilife and brought up in ooounon, at the charge of the Slate, bi a nniignn 
A iinular prqiecty perfectly Spartan, was found among the papers of Sl Just 

• BoiaeMu, "Cootnt Boda^" IL 3: IV. 8. 
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articles, not exactly as religious dogmas but as sentiments of so- 
cial import without which we cannot be a good citizen or a lojral 
sulqect" These articles embrace "the existence of a powerfiili 
intelligent, beneficent, foreseeing and provident divinity, the fu- 
ture life, the happiness of the good, the punishment of the 
wicked, the sacredness of the social contract and of the laws.* 
Without forcing any one to believe in this creed, whoever does 
not believe in it must be expelled from the State ; it is necessaiy 
to banish such persons not on account of impiety, but as un- 
sociable beings, incapable of sincerely loving law and justice and, 
if need be, of giving up life for duty." Take heed that this pro- 
fession of fiuth be not a vain one, for a new inquisition b to test 
its sincerity. '' Should any person, after having publicly assented 
to these dogmas, act as an unbeliever let him be punished with 
death. He has committed the greatest of crimes : he has lied be- 
fore the law." Truly, as I said above, we belong to a convent. 

V. 

These articles are all necessary sequels of the social contract 
The moment I enter the corporation I abandon my own personal- 
ity; I abandon, by this step, my possessions, my children, my 
church, and my opinions. I cease to be proprietor, father, chris- 
tian and philosopher. The State is my substitute in all these 
functions. In place of my will, there is henceforth the public 
will, that is to say, in theory, the mutable absolutism of a majority 
counted by heads, while in fact, it is the ngid aDsolutism of 
the assembly, the Action, the individual who is custodian of 
the public authority. On this principle an outburst of boundless 
infiituation takes place. The very first year Gr6goire states in the 
tribune of the Constituent Assembly " we might change religion if 
we pleased, but we have no such desire." A litde later the desire 
comes, and it b to be carried out; that of Holbach is proposed, then 
that of Rousseau, and they dare go much farther. In the name 
of Reason, of which the State alone is the representative and in- 
terpreter, they undertake to unmake and make over, conformably to 
reason and to reason alone, all customs, festivab, ceremonies, and 
costumes, the era, the calendar, weights and measures, the names 

> Of. Mockr, '^L'an ••40^'' L ch. 17 and 18. From 1770 00, lie tnoes the prognumne of 
ft qfMam of wonUp riarihr lo duu of the Theo-phflanduoiMets, the chapter heing eatitiod 
"PlMilAolgiiAqu'oDk 
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of the seasons, months, weeks and days, of places and monu 
ments, famSy and baptismal names, complimentary titles, the 
tone of discourse, the mode of salutation, of greeting, of speaking 
and of writing, in such a fashion, that the Frenchman, as formerly 
with the puritan or the quaker, remodelled even in his inwarc 
substance, exposes, through the minutest details of his conduct 
and exterior, the dominance of the all-powerful principle which 
refashions his being and the inflexible logic which controls 
his thoughts. This constitutes the final result and complete tri 
umph of the classic spirit Installed in narrow brains, incapable 
of harboring more than one idea, it is to become a cold or furious 
monomania, maddened in the destruction of a past it curses, and 
in the establishment of the millenium it pursues, and all in 
the name of an imaginary contract, at once anarchical and des- 
potic, which unfetters insurrection and justifies dictation; all 
to end in a social antagonism, resembling now a bacchanalian 
orgy of madmen, and now a Spartan conventual group; all with 
a view to substitute for the existing man, enduring and flowly 
formed by history, an improvised automaton that is to fiedl away 
through its own debility when the external and mechanical fisirr 
diat keeps it up will no longer sustain it 
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CHAPTER I. 

Success or this philosophy in France. — Failure of the same philoto 
phy in England. — I. Causes of this difference. — The art of writing ir 
France. — Its superiority at this epoch. — It serves as the vehicle of nem 
ideas.— Books are written for people of the world. — ^The philosophers are 
people of the world and consequently writers. — This accounts for philosophy 
dtscending to the drawing-room. — II. Owing to this method it becomes 
popular. — III. Owing to style it becomes pleasing. — Two stimulants peculiar 
to the i8th century, coarse humor and irony. — IV. The art and processes 
of the masters. — Montesquieu. — Voltaire. — Diderot — Rousseau. — " The 
Marriage of Figaro." 

Analogous theories have many times traversed the imagina- 
tions of men and analogous theories will yet traverse them more 
than once again. In all ages and in all countries, any con- 
siderable change effected in the conception of human nature 
suffices to disclose, by way of counterstroke, Utopias and dis- 
coveries springing up on the territories of politics and religion. 
But this does not suffice for the propagation of the new doctrine 
nor, above all, for speculation to become application. Although 
bom in England the philosophy of the eighteenth century could 
not develop itself in England; the fever for demolition and 
reconstruction remained superficial there and momentary. De- 
im, atheism, materialism, scepticism, ideology, the theory of the 
return to natiu^e, the proclamation of the rights of man, all the 
temerities of Bolingbroke, Collins, Toland, Tindal and Mande- 
ville, the bold ideas of Hume, Hardey, James Mill and Benthanii 
an the revolutionary doctrines, were so many conservatory plants 
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produced, here and there, in the isolated studies of a few thinkers ; 
in the open air they proved abortive, after blooming for a little 
time under the too vigorous competition with the old vegetation 
to whicli the soil belonged.^ On the contrary, in France, the 
seed imported from England takes root and spreads with extra- 
ordinary vigor. After the Regency it is in full bloom.' Like any 
species favored by soil and climate, it invades all soils, appro- 
priating light and atmosphere to itself, scarcely allowing in its 
shadow a few abortions of an inimical species, the survival 
of an antique flora like RoUin, or a specimen of an eccentric 
flora like Saint- Martin. Large trees and dense thickets, masses 
of brushwood and low plants, — Voltaire, Montesquieu, Rousseau, 
Diderot, d' Alembert and Buffon, — Duclos, Mably, Condillac, Tur- 
got, Beaumarchais, Bemardin de Saint-Pierre, Barth61emy and 
Thomas, the crowd of joiunalists, compilers and conversation- 
bts, the ilite of the philosophical, scientific and literary mul- 
titude, — absorb the Academy, the stage, the drawing-room and 
conversation. Every tall form of the century is one of its off 
shoots, and among these are some of the loftiest produced by the 
human species. This is owing to the seed having fidlen on suit- 
able ground, that is to say, on the patrimony of the classic spirit 
In this land of the raisan raisonnante it no longer encounters the 
rivals that impeded its growth on the other side of the Channel 
and it not only immediately acquires vigor of sap but, again, the 
propagating organ wiiich it required. 

L 

This organ is the ''art of expression, eloquence applied to the 
gravest subjects, the talent for making things clear." ' ' The great 
writers of this nation," says their great adversary, '' express them- 
selves better than those of any other nation. Their books give 
but litde information to true savants," but "through the art of ex- 
pression they influence men" and ''the mass of men, constantly 
repelled from the sanctuary of the sciences by the dry styl^ and 



* '* Who, bora whlmi the bst fbrtjr rean, ever raub a word of CoUas, and Tobad, iMd 
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Dad taste of (other) scientific writers, cannot resist the seductions 
of the French style and method.*' Thus the classic spirit that 
furnishes the ideas likewise furnishes the means of conveymg 
them, the theories of the eighteenth century being like those 
seeds provided with wings which float and distribute themselves 
on all soils. There is no book of that day not written for peo- 
ple of the world, and even for women of the world. In Fonte- 
nelle's dialogues on the Plurality of Worlds the principal person- 
age is a marchioness. Voltaire composes his ''M6taphysique" 
and his ''Essai sur les Moeurs" for Madame du Chatelet, and 
Rousseau his ''Emile" for Madame d'Epinay. Condillac wrote 
the ''Ttait^ des Sensations" fh>m suggestions of Mademoiselle 
Ferrand, and he sets forth instructions to young ladies how to 
read his "Logique." Baudeau dedicates and explains to a lady 
his ''Tableau Economique.*' Diderot's most profound work is a 
conversation between Mademoiselle de I'Espinasse and d'Alem- 
bert and Bordeu.^ Montesquieu had placed an invocation to the 
muses in the middle of the " Esprit des Lois." Almost every 
woik is a product of the drawing-room, and of one obtaining the 
first fiiiits of the work before being presented to the public. In 
this respect the habit is so strong as to last up to the end of 
1780: the harangues about to be made in the National Assembly 
are ^..assages of bravura previously rehearsed before ladies at an 
eveiiing entertainment The American Ambassador, a practical 
man, explains to Washington with sober irony the fine academic 
and literary parade preceding the political tournament in public* 
"The speeches are made beforehand in a small society of young 
men and women, and generally the fair friend of the speaker 
is one, or else the fair whom he means to make his friend, and 
the society very politely give their approbation, unless the lady 
who gives the tone to that circle chances to reprehend something 
which is of course altered if not amended." It is not surprising, 
with customs of this kind, that professional philosophers should 
become men of society. At no time nor in any place have they 
been so to the same extent, nor so habitually. The great delight 
of a man of genius or of learning here, says an English traveller, 
is to reign over a brilliant assembly of people of fashion.' 

> Hk lettoni on the BUiid and on the Deaf and Dumb are addreaied in whole or in poit I9 
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Whilst in Eng^d they bury themselves morosely in their bookk, 
living amongst themselves and appearing in society only on con 
dition of ''doing some political drudgery/' that of journalist 01 
pamphleteer in the service of a party, in France they dine out 
every evening and constitute the ornaments and amusement ol 
the drawing-rooms to which they resort to converse.' There is 
not a house in which dinners are given that has not its titular 
philosopher, and, later on, its economist and man of sdence; 
In the various memoirs, and in the collections of correspondence! 
we track them from one drawing-room to another, from one 
chateau to another, Voltaire to Cirey at Madame du Chatelef s, 
and then home, at Femey where he has a theatre and entertains 
all Europe ; Rousseau to Madame d*Epinay*s, and M. de Lux* 
embourg's ; the Abb£ Barth61emy to the Duchesse de Choiseul's; 
Thomas, Marmontel and Gibbon to Madame Keeker's; the 
encyclopedists to d'Holbach's ample dinners, to the plain and 
disoreet table of Madame Geoffrin, and to the litde drawing- 
room of Mademoiselle de L'Espinasse, all belonging to the great 
central state drawing-room, that is to say, to the French Acad- 
emy, where each newly-elected member appears to parade his 
style and obtain from a polished body his commission of master 
in the art of discourse. Such a public imposes on an author the 
obligation of being more a writer than a philosopher. The 
thinker is expected to concern himself with his sentences as 
much as with his ideas. He is not allowed to be a mere scholar 
in his closet, a simple erudite, diving into folios in German 
fashion, a metaphysician absorbed with his own meditations, 
having an audience of pupils who take notes, and, as readers, 
men devoted to study and willing to give themselves trouble, 
a Kant, who forms for himself a special language, who waits for 
a public to comprehend him and who leaves the room in which 
he labors only for the lecture-room in which he delivers his 
lectures. Here, on the contrary, in the matter of expresf on, all 
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arc experts and even professional. The mathematician d'Alem 
bert publishes small treatises on elocution ; BufTon, the naturalist, 
pronounces a discourse on Style; the legist Montesquieu com- 
poses an essay on Taste; the psychologist Condillac writes a 
volume on the art of writing. In this consists their greatest 
glory; philosophy owes its entry into society to them. They 
inthdrew it from the closet, the clique and the school, to in- 
iroduce it into company and into conversation. 

II. 

** Madame la Mar^chale/' says one of Diderot's personages,' 
*'I must consider things from a somewhat higher point ol 
view." — ^'^ As high as you please so long as I understand you." — 
''If you do not understand me it will be my fault." — " You are 
very polite, but you must know that I have studied nothing 
but my prayer-book." That makes no difference; the pretty 
woman, ably led on, begins to philosophize without knowing it, 
arriving without effort at the distinction between good and evil, 
comprehending and deciding on the highest doctrines of mor- 
ality and religion. Such is the art of the eighteenth century, 
and the art of writing. People are addressed who are perfectly 
familiar with life, but who are commonly ignorant of orthography, 
who are curious in all directions, but illy prepared for any ; the 
object is to bring truth down to their level Scientific or too 
al^tract terms are inadmissible ; they tolerate only those used in 
ordinary conversation* And this is no obstacle ; it is easier to 
talk philosophy in this language than to use it in discussing pre- 
cedences and mantua-making. For, in every abstract question 
there is some leading and simple conception on which the rest 
depends, those of unity, proportion, mass and motion in mathe- 
matics ; those of organ, function and being in physiology, those 
9f sensation, pain, pleasure and desire in psychology ; those ot 
utility, contract and law in politics and moralky ; those of capital, 
|:roduction, value, exchange in political economy and the same 
in the other sciences, all of these being conceptions derived from 
passing experience, from which it follows that, in appealing tc 
common experience by means of a few familiar circumstances, 
such as short stories, anecdotes, agreeable tales, and the like. 
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these conceptions are feshioned anew and rendered precise. 
This being accomplished, almost everything is accomplished - foi 
nothing then remains but to lead the listener along step by step, 
flight by flight, to the remotest consequences. '* Will Madame 
la Mar6chale have the kindness to recall my definition ? ** — " I re- 
member it well— do you call that a definition ? " — " Yes." — " That 
then, is philosophy ! " — " Admirable ! " — " And I have been philo* 
SDphical ? " — " As you read prose, without being aware of it" 
The rest is simply a matter of reasoning, that is to say, of leading 
cm, of putting questions in the right order, and of analysis. 
With the conception thus renewed and rectif ed the truth nearest 
at hand is brought out, then, out of this, a second truth related 
to the first one, and so on to the end, no other obligation being 
involved in this method but that of carefiiUy advancing step by 
step, and of omitting no intermediary step. 

With this method one is able to explain all, to make everything 
understood, even by women, and even by women of society. 
In the eighteenth century it forms the substance of all talents, 
the warp of all masterpieces, the lucidity, popularity and authority 
of philosophy. The " Eloges " of Fontenelle, the " Philosophe 
ignorant et le prindpe d'action " by Voltaire, the " Lettre k M. 
de Beaumont," and the '* Vicaire Savoyard " by Rousseau, the 
" Trait6 de I'homme " and the " Epoques de la Nature" by Bufifon, 
the " Dialogues sur les bl6s " by Galiani, the " Considerations " 
by d'Alembert, on mathematics, the '* Langue des Calculs " and 
the " Logique " by Condillac, and, a litde later, the '' Exposition 
du syst&roe du Monde " by Laplace and the " Discours g6n6raux "* 
by Bichat and Cuvier; all are based on this method.' Finally, 
this is the method which Condillac erects into a theory under the 
name of ideology, soon acquiring the ascendency of a dogma, 
and which then seems to sum up all methods. At the very 
least it sums up the process by which the philosophers of the 
century obtained their audience, propagated their doctrine and 
achieved their success. 

III. 
Thanks to this method one can be understood ; but to be read, 
something more is necessary. I compare the eighteenth century 
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to a company of people around a table ; it is not sufficient that 
the food before them be well prepared, well served, within reach 
and easy to digest, but it is important that it should be some 
choice dish or, better still, some dainty. The intellect is epicu* 
rean ; let us supply it with savory, delicate viands adapted to its 
taste; it will eat so much the more owing to its appetite being 
shaqiened by sensuality. Two special condiments enter into the 
€uisim of this century and, according to the hand that makes 
use of them, they furnish all literary dishes with a coarse or 
delicate seasoning. In an epicurean society, to which a return 
to nature and the rights of instinct are preached, voluptuous 
images and ideas present themselves involuntarily; this is the 
ippedzing, exciting spice-box. Each guest at the table uses or 
abuses it ; many empty its entire contents on their plate. And I 
do not allude merely to the literature read in secret, to the 
extraordinary books Madame d'Audlan, governess to the French 
royal children, peruses, and which stray off into the hands of the 
daughters of Louis XV.,^ nor to other books, still more extraor- 
dinary,' in which philosophical arguments appear as an interlude 
between filth and the illustrations, and which are kept by the 
ladies of the court on their toilet-tables, under the title of 
*' Heures de Paris." I refer here to the great men, to the masters 
of the public intellect With the exception of BufTon, all put 
pimento into their sauces, that is to say, loose talk or coarseness 
of expression. We find this even in the " Esprit des Lois ; " there 
is an enormous amount of it, open and covered up, in the " Lettres 
Persanes." Diderot, in his two great novels, puts it in by hand- 
fuls, as if during an orgy. The teeth crunch on it like so many 
grains of pepper, on every page of Voltaire. We find it, not 
only piquant, but strong and of burning intensity, in the 
«*Nouvelle Hfloise," scores of times in "Emile," and, in the 
'* Confessions,*' froxa one end to the other. It was the taste of 
the day. M. de Malesherbes, so upright and so grave, committed 
**' La Pucelle" tc memory and recited it We have fi^m the pen 
of Saint-Just, the gloomiest of the ''Mountain," a poem as 
lascivious as that of Voltaire, while Madame Roland, the noblest 
of the Girondins, has left us confessions as ventiuresome and 
specific as those of S Dusseau.' 
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On the other hand there is a second box, that containing the 
old Gallic salt, that is to say, humor and raillery. Its roouta is 
wide open in the hands of a philosophy proclaiming the sov- 
ereignty of reason. Whatever is contrary to reason is to it ab- 
surd and therefore open to ridicule. The monent the solemn 
hereditary mask covering up an abuse is brusquely and adroitly 
torn aside, we feel a curious spasm, the comers of our mouth 
stretching apart and our breast heaving violently, as if a kind of 
sudden relief^ an unexpected deliverance, experiencing a sense of 
our recovered superiority, of our revenge being gratified and of 
an act of justice having been performed. But it depends on the 
mode in which the mask is struck off nhether the laugh shall be 
in turn light or loud, suppressed or unbridled, now amiable and 
cheerfid, or now bitter and sardonic Humor (la plaisanterie) 
comports with all aspects,' from buffoonery to indignation ; no liter- 
ary seasoning affords such a variety, or so many mixtures, nor one 
that so well enters into combination with that above-mentioned. 
The two together, from the middle ages down, form the principal 
ingredients employed by the French cuisine in the composition of 
its most agreeable dainties, — ^&bles, tales, witticisms, jovial songs 
and waggeries, the eternal heritage of a good-humored, mocking 
race, preserved by La Fontaine athwart the pomp and sobriety 
of the seventeenth century and, in the eighteenth, reappearing 
ever3rwhere at the philosophic banquet Its charm is great to 
the brilliant company at this table, so amply provided, whose 
principal occupation b pleasure and amusement It is all the 
greater because, on this occasion, the passing disposition is in har- 
mony with hereditary instinct, and because the taste of the epoch 
is fortified by the national taste. Add to all this the exquisite art 
of the cooks, their talent in commingling, in apportioning and in 
concealing the condiments, in varying and arranging the dishes, 
the certainty of their hand, the finesse of their palate, their ex- 
perience in processes, in the traditions and practices which, al- 
ready for a hundred years, form of French prose the most deli- 
cate aliment of the intellect It is not strange to find them 
skilled in regulating human speech, in extracting fix>m it its quin- 
tessence and in distilling its full delight 

IV. 

In this respect four among them are superior, Muotesq ten, 
Voltaire, Diderot and Rousseau. It seems sufficient to mentioD 
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their napnes. Modem Europe has no greater writers. And yet 
their talent must be closely examined to properly comprehend 
their power. 

In tone and style Montesquieu is the first. No writer is more 
master of himself, more outwardly calm, more sure of his mean- 
ing. His voice is never boisterous ; he expresses the most pow- 
erful thoughts with moderation. There is no gesticulation, ex- 
clamations, the abandonment of impulse, all that is irreconcilable 
with decorum is repugnant to his tact, his reserve, his dignity 
He seems to be always addressing a select circle of people with 
acute minds, and in such a way as to render them at every mo- 
ment conscious of their acuteness. No flattery could oe more 
delicate ; we feel grateful to him for making us satisfied with our 
intelligence. We must possess some intelligence to be able to 
read him, for he deliberately curtails developments and omits tran- 
sitions ; we are required to supply these and to comprehend his 
hidden meanings. He is rigorously systematic but the system is 
concealed, his concise completed sentences succeeding each 
Zither separately, like so many precious coffers or caskets, now 
simple and plain in aspect, now superbly chased and decorated, 
but always full. Open them and each contains a treasure ; here 
b placed in narrow compass a rich store of reflections, of emo- 
tions, of discoveries, our enjoyment being the more intense 
because we can easily retain all this for a moment in the palm of 
our hand. "That which usually forms a grand concepiion," he 
himself says, ''is a thought so expressed as to reveal a number 
of other thoughts, and suddenly disclosing what we could not 
anticipate without patient study.'* This, indeed, is his manner ; 
he thinks with summaries; he concentrates the essence of des- 
potism in a chapter of three lines. The summary itself often 
bears the air of an enigma, of which the charm is twofold ; we 
have the pleasure of comprehension accompanying the satis- 
faction of divining. In all subjects he maintains this supreme 
discretion, this art of indicating without enforcing, these reti 
cences, the smile that never becomes a laugh. " In my defence 
of the ' Esprit des Lois,'" he says, "that which gratifies me is not 
to see venerable theologians crushed to the ground but to see 
them glide down gendy." He excels in tranquil irony, in pol- 
ished disdain,' in disguised sarcasm. His Persians judge France 
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as Pei:naQs, and we smile at their errors ; unfortunxtely the laugh 
is not against them but against ourselves, for their error is found 
to be a verity.^ This or that letter, in a sober vein, seems a 
comedy at their expense without reflecting upon us, full of Mar 
hometan prejudices and of oriental infatuation;' reflect a mo- 
ment, and our infatuation, in this relation, appears no less. Blows 
of extraordinary force and reach are given in passing, as if 
thoughtlessly, against existing institutions, against the transformed 
Catholicism which '*in the present state of Europe, cannot laal 
five hundred years," against the degenerate monarchy which 
causes useful citizens to starve to fatten parasite courtiers.' 
The entire new philosophy blooms out in his hands with an air 
of innocence, in a pastoral romance, in a simple prayer, in an art- 
less letter.^ None of the gifts which serve to arrest and fix the 
attention are wanting in this style, neither grandeur of imagina- 
tion nor profound sentiment, vivid characterization, delicate 
gradations, vigorous precision, a sportive grace, unlooked-for bur- 
lesque, nor variety of representation. But, amidst so many in- 
genious devices, apologues, tales, portraits and dialogues, in ear- 
nest as well as when masquerading, his deportment throughout is 
irreproachable and his tone is perfect If, as an author, he de^ 
vdops a paradox it is with almost English gravity. If he fully 
exposes indecency it is with decent terms. In die full tide of 
buflfoonery, as well as in the full blast of license, he is ever the 
well-bred man, bom and brought up in the aristocratic cirde in 
which full liberty is allowed but where good-breeding is supreme, 
where every idea is permitted but where words are weighed, 
where one has the privilege of saying what he pleases but on 
condition that he never forgets himsel£ 

A circle of this kind is a small one, comprising only a sdect 
few ; to be understood by the multitude requires another tone of 
voice. Philosophy demands a writer whose principal occupa- 
tion is a diffusion of it, who is unable to keep it to himself, who 
pours it out like a gushing fountain, who offers it to everybody, 
daily and in every form, in broad streams and in small drops, 
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without exhaustion or weariness, through every crevrice and by 
every channel, in prose, in verse, in imposing and in trifling 
poems, in the drama, in history, in noveb, in pamphlets, in 
pleadings, in treatises, in essays, in dictionaries, in correspondence, 
openly and in secret, in order that it may penetrate to all depths 
and in every soil, and this is Voltaire. ''I have accomplished 
more in my day," he says somewhere, '' than either Luther or Cal- 
vin," in which he is mistaken. The truth is, however, he has 
something of their spirit. Like them he is desirous of changing 
the prevailing religion, he takes the attitude of the founder of a 
sect, he recruits and binds together proselytes, he writes letters 
of exhortation, of direction and of predication, he puts watch- 
words in circulation, he furnishes "the brethren" with a device; 
his passion resembles the zeal of an apostle or of a prophet 
Such a spirit is incapable of reserve; it is militant and fiery by 
natiire; it apostrophizes, reviles and improvises; it writes under 
the dictation of impressions ; it allows itself every species of ut- 
terance and, if need be, the coarsest. It thinks by explosions ; its 
emotions are sudden starts, and its images so many sparks ; it lets 
the rein go entirely ; it gives itself up to the reader and hence it 
takes possession of him. Resistance is impossible ; the contagion 
is too overpowering. A creature of air and flame, the most ex- 
citable that ever lived, composed of more ethereal and more 
throbbing atoms than those of other men ; none is there whose 
mental machinery is more delicate, nor whose equilibrium is at 
the same time more shifting and more exact He may be com- 
pared to those accurate scales that are affected by a breath but 
alongside of which every other measuring apparatus is incorrect 
and clumsy. But, in this delicate balance, only the lightest 
weights, the flnest specimen must be placed ; on this condition 
only it rigorously weighs all substances ; such is Voltaire, involun- 
tarily, through the demands of his intellect, and in his own be- 
half as much as in that of his readers. An entire philosophy, 
ten volumes of theology, an abstract science, a special library, an 
important branch of erudition, of human experience and inven- 
tion, is thus reduced in his hands to a phrase or to a stanza. 
From the enormous mass of riven or compact scoria he extracts 
whatever is essential, a grain of gold or of copper as a specimen 
of the rest, presenting this to us in its most convenient and most 
manageable fomii in a simile, in a metaphor, in an epigram thai 
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becomes a proverb. In this no andent or modem writer ap- 
proaches him ; in simphficadon and in popularization he has not 
his equal in the world. Without departing finom the usual coii- 
versational tone, and as if in sport, he puts into little portable 
phrases the greatest discoveries and hjrpotheses of the human 
mind, the theories of Descartes, Malebranche, Leibnitz, Locke 
and Newton, the diverse religions of antiquity and of modem 
times, every known system of physics, physiology, geology, mo- 
rality, natural law, and political economy,' in short, all the gen- 
eralized conceptions in every order of knowledge to which hu- 
manity had attained in the eighteenth century. His tendency in 
this direction is so strong as to carry him too &r; he bditdes 
great things by rendering them accessible. Religion, legend, an- 
dent popular poesy, the spontaneous creations of instinct, the 
vague visions of primitive times are not thus to be converted into 
small current coin ; they are not subjects of amusing and livdy 
conversation. A piquant witticism is not an exp ression of all 
this, but simply a travesty. But how charming to Frenchmen, 
and to people of the world ! And what reader can abstain from 
a book containing all human knowledge summed up in piquant 
witticisms ? For it is reaUy a summary of human knowledget no 
important idea, as for as I can see, being wanting to a man whose 
breviary consisted of the ^ Dialogues," the '* Dictionary," and the 
^ Novds." Read them over and over five or six times and we 
then form some idea of their vast contents. Not only do 
views of the world and of man abound in them, but again they 
swarm with positive and even technical details, thousands of little 
&cts scattered throughout, multiplied and precise detaib on 
astronomy, physics, geography, physiology, statistics, and on the 
history of all nations, the innumerable and personal experiences 
of a man who has himself read the texts, handled the instruments, 
visited the countries, taken part in the industries, and associated 
with the persons, and who, in the precision of his marvellous 
memory, in the liveliness of his ever-blazing imagination, revives 
or sees, as with the eye itself, everything that he states and as he 
states it It is a unique talent, the rarest in a classic era, die 
most precious of all, since it consists in the display of actual be- 
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ings, not through the gray vefl of abstractions, but in theinselveSi 
as they are in nature and in history, with their visible color and 
forms, with their accessories and surroundings in time and space, 
a peasant at his cart, a quaker in his meedng-house, a German 
baron in his castle, Dutchmen, Englishmen, Spaniards, Italians, 
Frenchmen, in their homes,* a great lady, a designing woman, 
provincials, soldiers, courtesans,' and the rest of the human med- 
ley, on every step of the social ladder, each an abridgment of 
his kind and in the passing light of a sudden flash. 

For, the most striking feature of this style is the prodigious 
rapidity, the dazzling and bewildering stream of novelties, ideas, 
images, events, landscapes, narratives, dialogues, brief little 
pictures, following each other rapidly as if in a magic-lantern, 
withdrawn almost as soon as presented by the impatient magician 
who, in the twinkling of an eye, girdles ^e world and, constantly 
accumulating one on top of the other, history, fable, truth 
and fancy, the present time and times past, frames in his work 
now, with a parade as absurd as that of a country fair, and now, 
with a fairy scene more magnificent than all those of the opera. 
To amuse and be amused, '* to diffuse his spirit in every imagina- 
ble mode, like a glowing furnace into which all substances are 
thrown by turns to evolve every species of flame, corruscation 
and odor," is his first instinct ''Life," he says again, ''is an 
infknt to be rocked until it goes to sleep." Never was mortal 
more excited and more exciting, more incapable of silence and 
more hostile to ennui? better endowed for conversation, more evi- 
dently destined to become the king of a sociable century in which, 
with six pretty stories, thirty witticisms and some confidence 
in himself, a man could obtain a social passport and the certainty 
of being everywhere welcome. Never was there a writer possess- 
bg t: hO high a degree and in such abundance every qualification 
of ^iic conversationist, the art of animating and of enlivening 
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discourse, the tJent for giving pleasure to people of society. 
Perfectly refined when he chose to be, confining himself without 
inconvenience to strict decorum, of finished politeness, of ex- 
quisite gallantry, deferential without being servile, fond widiout be- 
ing mawkish,^ and always at his ease, it suffices that he should be 
before the public, to &11 naturally into the proper tone, the discreet 
ways, the winning half-smile of the well-bred man who, introduc- 
iog his readers into his mind, does them the honors of the place. 
Are you on familiar terms with him, and of the small private circle 
in which he fi^y unbends himself, with closed doors ? You never 
tire of laughing. With a sure hand and without seeming to touch 
it, he abrupdy tears aside the veil Aiding a wrong, a prejudice, a 
folly, in short, any human idolatry. The real figure, whether 
deformed, odious or spiritless, suddenly appears in this instanta- 
neous flash ; we shrug our shoulders. This is the risibility of an 
agile, triumphant reason. We have another in that of the gay 
temperament, of the droll improvisator, of the man keeping 
youthfiil, a child, a boy even to the day of his death, and who 
^gambols on his own tombstone." He is fond of caricature, 
exaggerating the features of faces, bringing grotesques on the 
stage,' walking them about in all lights like marionettes, never 
weary of taking them up and of making them dance in new 
costiunes ; in the very midst of his philosophy, of his propagan 
dism and polemics, he sets up his portable theatre in fiill blast, 
exhibiting oddities, the scholar, the monk, the inquisitor, Mau- 
pertuis, Pompignan, Nonotte, Fr6ron, King David, and countless 
others who appear before us, capering and gesticulating in their 
harlequin attire. — When a farcical talent is thus added to the 
requirements of truth humor becomes all-powerfiil ; for it grati- 
fies the profound and imiversal instincts of human nature, a 
mischievous curiosity, the spirit of disparagement, the aversion 
to constraint, that groundwork of ill-nature which is established 
within us by conventionality, etiquette and the social obligation 
of wearing the burdensome doak of respect and of decency; 
moments occiu* in life when the wisest is not sorry to throw this 
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•Thetcholarindiedialogueor'*LetMab,'* Jenny). The caaonifation of Saint CaniB. 
AMoe to brother Pediculoea The diatribe of Doctor Akalda. CoovenaliflB «f tkt 
of Qttft' vith brother RigolOk etc. 

«3 
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half aside and even cast it ofT entirely. On each page, now 
with the l>old stroke of a hardy natundist, now with the quick 
turn of a mischievous monkey, Voltaire lets the solemn or serious 
drapery fall, disclosing man, the poor biped, and in such 
attitudes!^ Swift alone dared to present similar pictures. 
What physiological crudities relating to the origin and end of out 
most exalted sentiments! What disproportion between such 
fiseble reason and such powerful instincts I What recesses in the 
wardrobes of politics and religion concealing their foul linen I 
We laugh at all this so as not to weep, and yet behind this 
laughter there are tears ; he ends sneeringly, subsiding into a tone 
of profound sadness, of mournful pity. In this degree, and with 
8udi subjects, it is only an effect of habit, or as an expedient, a 
mania of inspiration, a fixed condition of the nervous machinery 
rushing headlong over everything, without a break and in full 
speed. Gayety, let it not be forgotten, is still a mainspring 
of action, the last that keeps man erect in France, the best in 
maintaining the tone of his spirit, his strength and his powers of 
resistance, the most intact in an age when men, and women too, 
believed it incumbent on them to die people of good society, 
with a smile and a jest on their lips.' 

When the talent of a writer thus accords with public in- 
clinations it is a matter of little import if he does deviate and 
stumble, since he is following the universal tendency. He may 
wander off or besmirch himself in vain, for his audience is only the 
more pleased, his defects serving him as advantageously as his 
good qualities. After the first generation of healthy minds the 
second one comes on, the intellectual balance here being equally 
inexact. " Diderot," says Voltaire, " is too hot an oven, every 
thing that is baked in it getting burnt" Or rather, he is an erup- 
tive volcano which, for forty years, discharges ideas of every order 
and species, boiling and fhsed together, precious metals, coarse 
scorise and fetid mud ; the steady stream overflows at will accord- 
ing to the roughness of the ground, but always displaying thr 
ruddy light and acrid fumes of glowing lava. He is not master 
of his ideas, but his ideas master him ; he is imder submission to 
them ; he has not that firm foimdation of common practical sense, 

I **Dk:t. PhiloMphiqiM,'* the artide « Ignorance.** "Let OreOka du CobM d« 
Wdt" "L'bomme «u quanmle kcm^ cfaapi viL and zL 
* BafThainnoBf, IIL 194. <71m death of the Comte de Maugbon). 
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which controk their impetuosity and ravages, that inner dyke of 
iodal caution which, with Montesquieu and Voltaire, bars the way 
to outbursts. Everything with him rushes out of the surcharged 
. crater, never picking its way, through the first fissure or crevice 
it finds, according to his haphazard reading, a letter, a conver- 
sation, an improvisation, and not in firequent small jets as with 
Voltaire, but in broad currents tumbling blindly down the most 
precipitous declivities of the century. Not only does he descend 
thus to the very depths of anti-religious and anti-sodal doctrines, 
with logical and paradoxical rigidity, more impetuously and more 
obstreperously than d'Holbach himself; but again he fidls into and 
sports himself in the slime of the age, consisting of obscenity, and 
into the beaten track of declamation. In his leading novels he 
dwells a long time on salacious equivocation, or on a scene of 
lewdness. Crudity with him is not extenuated by malice or 
glossed over by elegance. He is neither refined nor pungent ; he 
is quite incapable, like the yoimger Cr6billon, of depicting the 
scapegrace of ability. He is a new-comer, a parvenue in stand 
ard society; you see in him a plebeian, a powerful reasoner, an 
indefitdgable workman and great artist, introduced, through the 
customs of the day, at a supper of fashionable livers. He en- 
grosses the conversation, directs the orgy, and in the contagion, 
or on a wager, says more filthy things, more ^^gueuUes^ than 
aU the guests put together.* In like maimer, in his drunas, in 
his " Essays on Claudius and Nero," in his " Commentary on 
Seneca," in his additions to the '' Philosophical History," of Ray- 
nal, he forces the tone of things. This tone, which then prevaib 
by virtue of the classic spirit and of the new fashion, is that of 
sentimental rhetoric. Diderot carries it to extremes in the exag- 
geration of tears or of rage, in exclamations, in apostrophes, in 
tenderness of feeling, in violences, in indignations, in enthusi- 
asms, in fiill-orchestra tirades, in which the fire of his brain findi 
employment and an outlet 
On the other hand, among so many superior writers, he is the 



I "TIm Dortb of the yoaagw CrflMlloo were in fiMhkm. My father c o p yc ii ed with 
Ifadaa* dePuWeuxoo the case with which fioendoot works were oompoMd* he cogteodid 
that it was only ooooiMry to find an amiwing idea ae a peg tu hang others oa in whidi iB> 
Irflertiial Gbertmism ihould be a substitute fiir taste. She diaUenged him to pi oduoe one of, 
drisktnd. Atdieendof a fortnight he brought her 'Lesbijottz incfiscreis' and fifty louis.'' 
(Ifteoires of Diderot, by Us daughter). **T« Retigiettse," has a simflbr ocigia, its ol#aa 
Ming to nystify Bf. de Croisauut. 
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only genuine artist, the creator of souls, the mind in which ob- 
jects, events and personages are bom and become organized of 
diemselves, through their own forces, by virtue of natural affinities, 
involuntarily, without foreign intervention, in such a way as to 
live for and in themselves, safe fix>m the author's intentions, and 
outside of his combinations. The composer of the ''Salons," the 
•*Petits Romans," the " Entretien," the " Paradoxe du Com6dien," 
and especially the "R6ve de d'Alembert" and the" Neveu de 
Rameau " is a man of an imique species in his time. However alert 
and brilliant Voltaire's personages may be, they are always pup- 
pets; their action is derivative; always behind them you catch a 
glimpse of the author pulling the strings. With Diderot, the 
strings are severed; he is not speaking through the lips of his 
characters ; they are not his comical speaking-trumpets or danc- 
ing-jacks, but independent and detached creations, with an action 
of their own, a personal accent, with their own temperament, 
passions, ideas, philosophy, style and spirit, and occasionally, as 
in the " Neveu de Rameau," a spirit so original, complex and com 
plete, so alive and so deformed that, in the natural history of 
man, it becomes an incomparable monster and an immortal 
document He has expressed everything concerning nature,^ art, 
morality and life' in two small treatises of which twenty succes- 
sive readings exhaust neither the charm nor the sense. Find 
elsewhere, if you can, a similar stroke of power and a greater 
masterpiece, "anjrthing more absurd and more profound! "' 

Such b the advantage of men of genius possessing no con- 
trol over themselves. They lack discernment but they have in- 
spiration. Among twenty works, either shapeless, imwholesome 
or foul, they produce one that is a creation, and still better, an 
animated thing, able to live by itself, before which others, fabri- 
cated by merely intellectual people, resemble simply well-dressed 
puppets. Hence it is that Diderot is so great a narrator, a mas- 
ter of dialogue, the equal in this respect of Voltaire, and, through 
a quite opposite talent, believing all he says at the moment of 
sajring it ; forgetful of his very self, carried away by his own re- 
cital, listening to inward voices, surprised widi the responses 
which come to him unexpectedly, borne along, as if on an un« 

> «*Le R«ve de d* AJembert" 
* **Le neveu de Rameau.** 
■ Thm weidi of Diderot himielf in rebtioD to die ** I>*to de d* 
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known river, by the current of action, by the sinuosities of the 
conversation inwardly and unconsciously developed, aroused by 
the flow of ideas and the leap of the moment to the most un- 
looked-for imagery, extreme in burlesque or extreme in magnifi- 
cence, now lyrical even to providing Musset with an entire 
strophe,' now comic and droll with outbursts unheard of since 
the days of Rabelais, always in good faith, always at the mercy 
of his subject, of his inventions, of his emotions, the most 
natural of writers in an age of artificial literature, resembling a 
foreign tree which, transplanted to a parterre of the epoch, swells 
out and decays on one side of its stem, but of which five or six 
branches, thrust out into full light, surpass the neighboring un- 
derwood in the fireshness of their sap and in the vigor of theii 
growth. 

Rousseau is also an artisan, a man of the people, ill-adapted 
to elegant and refined society, out of his element in a drawing- 
room and, moreover, of low birth, badly brought up, sullied 
by a vile and precocious experience, highly and offensively 
sensual, morbid in mind and in body, fretted by superior and dis- 
cordant faculties, possessing no tact, and carrying the contamina- 
tion of his imagination, temperament and past life into his austere 
morality and into his purest idyls:' besides this he has no fervor 
and in this he is the opposite of Diderot, avowing himself ''that his 
ideas arrange themselves in his h2ad with the utmost difficulty, that 
certain sentences are tinned over and over again in his brain lor 
five or six nights before putting them on paper, and that a letter on 
the most trifling subject costs him hours of fatigue," that he cannot 
fidl into an easy and agreeable tone nor succeed otherwise than 
''in works which demand application."^ As an ofi^ to thisi 
style, in this ardent brain, under the influence of intense, {»0' 

> Cm of tlie finest itrophus in "Soitvemr" is abaott Utenii!^ tnuMcribed Onvoluntarilf, 
■ip pot c) , from the dialogue on Otaheite. 

* ''NouTeOeHtiotie,'*/M»Mc., and notably Jofie'sextnMMxfinuiy letter, teoond ...aibi 

15. ''Emile,'' the praoeptor'adiscoune to EmUe and Sophie tlMmoraingaftet dieirnuun 
Letter of the Comteaie de Boufflers to Gusuviis III., pubitahcd by Geffioy, ('* 1 iittaTe II 
et b ooor de France "). "I entrust to Baron de Lederfaetm, though with rductanoe, a boi 
for you which has just been published, Uie infiunous memoirs of Rousseau entitled 'CooA 
sioiiB.' They seem to me those of a common scuIUoo and even lower than tLat, being d 
throughout, whimsical and vicious in the most ofle ns ivc manner. I de not recur to ■ 
wonhip of him (for such it was) ; I shall never console mywt i for its havfaiig caused the del 
of that eminent man David Uune^ wliOb to gimtify me mtkrtbok to e ulmia i u diat fill 
ammalin England** 

• "Cnrfiminiii,'* jMt t, book \VL 
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longed meditation, incessantly hammered and re-hammered« be- 
comes more concise and of higher temper than is elsewhere found 
Since La Bruy^re we have seen no more ample, virile phrases, in 
which anger, admiration, indignation, studied and concentrated 
passion, appear with more rigorous precision and more power- 
ful relie£ He is almost the equal of La Bruy^re in the arrange- 
ment of skilful effects, in the aptness and ingenuity of develop- 
ments, in the terseness of impressive summaries, in the overpower- 
ing directness of imexpected arguments, in the multiplicity of liter- 
ary achievements, in the execution of those passages of bravura, 
portraits, descriptions, comparisons, creations, wherein, as in a 
musical crescendo, the same idea, varied by a series of yet more 
animated expressions, attains to or surpasses, at the last note, all 
that is possible of energy and of brilliancy. Finally, he has that 
which is wanting in La Bruy^re ; his passages are linked together ; 
he is not a writer of pages but of books ; no logician is more con- 
densed. His demonstration is knitted together, mesh by mesh, 
finr one, two and three volumes like a great net without an open- 
ing in which, willingly or not, we remain caught He is a sys- 
tematizer who, absorbed with himself, and with his e>'es stub- 
bornly fixed on his own revery or on his own principle, buries 
himself deeper in it every day, weaving its consequences off one 
by one and always holding (a&x. to the various ends. Do not go 
near him. Like a solitary, enraged spider he weaves this out 
of his own substance, out of the most cherished convictions of his 
brain and the deepest emotions of his heart He trembles at the 
slightest touch; ever on the defensive, he is terrible,* beside 
himself,' even venomous through suppressed exasperation and 
woimded sensibility, furious against an adversary, whom he stifles 
with the multiplied and tenacious threads of his web, but still 
more redoubtable to himself than to his enemies, soon causrht in 
his own meshes,' believing that France and the universe conspire 
against him, deducing with wonderful subdety the proofs of this 
chimerical conspiracy, made desperate, at last, by his over-plausi- 
ble romance and strangling in the cunning toils which, by dint of 
his own logic and imagination, he has fashioned for himsel£ 

■ Letter to Bl de Bettunont 

% «<Eadle,'* letter IV. 193. *'Prople of tbe worid mnst necciMerily ptt on disgniie: IM 

•bow thiwiwrl voi as diejr are and thejr would honrify u>»" etc. 
* See, eepedaOy, hii book entitled " Rouswau juge die Jean-Jaoquea,** Ut 
one and die last books of the "Confaidona." 
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One runs a risk of killing oneself with arms of this description 
b*i^ there is power in it Rousseau was powerful, equally so with 
Voltaire; it may be said that the last half of the eighteenth 
oentiuy belongs to him. A foreigner, a prctestant, origi.ial iia 
temperament, in education, in heart, in mind and in habits, at 
once misanthropic and philanthropic, living m an ideal world 
constructed by himself^ entirely opposed to the world as it is, he 
finds himself standing in a new position. No one is so sensitive 
to the evils and vices of actual society. No one is so affected by 
the virtues and happiness of the society of the future. This ac- 
counts for his having two holds on the public mind, one through 
satire and the other through the idyl These two holds are un- 
doubtedly slighter at the present day; the substance of theii 
grasp has disappeared; we are not the auditors to which il 
appealed. The fiunous discourse on the influence of literature 
and on the origin of inequality seems to us a collegiate oration ; 
an effort of the will is required to read the " Nouvelle Hdoise." 
The author is repulsive in the persistency of his spiteflilness or in 
the exaggeration of his enthusiasm. He is always in extremes, 
now moody and with knit brows, and now streaming with tears 
and with outstretched arms to Heaven. Hyperbole, prosopopaeia, 
and other literary machinery is too often and too deliberately 
used by him. We are tempted to regard him now as a sophist 
making the best use of his arts, now as a rhetorician cudgelling 
his brains for a purpose, now as a preacher becoming excited, 
that is to say, an actor ever maintaining a thesis, striking an atti 
tude and aiming at effects. Finally, with the exception of the 
^ Confessions " his style soon wearies us ; it is too studied, and 
too constantly overstrained. The author is always the author 
and he communicates the defect to his personages. His Juhe 
argues and descants for twenty successive pages on duelling, ou 
love, on duty, with a logical completeness, a talent and phrases 
tiiat would do honor to an academical moralist Conunon- 
place exists everywhere, general themes, a raking fire of ab- 
stractions and arguments, that is to say, truths more or lest 
empty and paradoxes more or less hollow. The smallest detail 
of fact, an anecdote, a trait of habit, would suit us much better, 
and hence we of to-day prefer the precise eloquence of ob- 
jects to the lax eloquence of words. In the eighteenth century 
it was otherwise; to every writer this oratorical style was the 
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prescnbed ceremonial costume, the dress-coat he had to pu** 
on for admission into the company of select people. That which 
seems to us affectation was then only proper ; in a classic epoclj 
the perfect period and the sustained development constitute de- 
conun and are therefore to be observed. It must be noted, 
moreover, that this literary drapery which, with us of the present 
day, conceals truth did not conceal it to his contemporaries ; they 
saw under it the exact feature, the perceptible detail no .onger 
detected by us. Every abuse, every vice, every excess of refine- 
ment and of culture, all that social and moral disease which 
Rousseau scourged with an author's emphasis, existed before 
them imder their own eyes, in their own breasts, visible and daily 
manifested in thousands of domestic incidents. In applying 
satire they had only to observe or to remember. Their exper- 
ience completed the book, and, through the co-operation of his 
readers, the author possessed power which he is now deprived 
oC If we were to put ourselves in their place we should re- 
cover their impressions. His denunciations and sarcasms, the 
harsh things of all sorts he says of the great, of fashionable people 
and of women, his rude and cutting tone, provokes and irritates, 
but is not displeasing. On the contrary, after so many compli- 
ments, insipidities and petty versification all this quickens the 
blunted taste ; it is the sensation of strong common wine after 
long indulgence in orgeat and preserved citron. Accordingly, 
his first discourse against art and literature ''liils one at once 
above the clouds." But his idyllic writings touch the heart more 
powerfiilly than his satires. If men listen to the moralist that 
scolds them they throng in the footsteps of the magician that 
cbarms them; especially do women and the young adhere to 
one who shows them the promised land. All accumulated dis- 
latisfactions, weariness of the world, ennui^ vague disgust, a multi- 
tude of suppressed desires gush forth, like subterranean waters, 
under the soimding line that for the first time brings them to 
light Rousseau with his soundings struck deep and true 
through his own trials and through genius. In a wholly artificial 
society where people are drawing-room puppets, and where life 
consists in a gracefiil parade according to a recognized model, 
he preaches a return to nature, mdependence, earnestness, pas- 
sion, and efiiisions, a manly, active, ardent and happy existence 
in die open air and in sundune. What an outlet foi restrained 
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Cacultics, tor the broad and luxurious fountain ever bubbling in 
man's breast and for which no issue is provided into this beauti- 
ful world 1 A woman of the court is familiar with love as then 
practised, simply a preference, often only a pastime, mere gal- 
lantry of which the exquisite polish poorly conceak the shal- 
lowness, coldness and, occasionally, wickedness, in short, ad- 
ventures, amusements and personages as described by Cr6billon 
the younger. One evening, about to go out to the opera 
baU, she finds the ''Nouvelle H^loise" on her toilet-table; it is 
not surprising that she keeps her horses and footmen waiting frcm 
hour to hour, and that at four o'clock in the morning she orders 
the horses to be unharnessed, and then passes the rest of the 
night in reading, and that she is stifled with her tears ; for the 
first time in her life she finds a man that loves.' In like manner 
if you would comprehend the success of *' Emile," call to mind 
the children we have described, the embroidered, gilded, dressed- 
up, powdered little gentlemen, decked with sword and sash, car- 
rying^e chapeau under the arm, bowing, presenting the hand, 
\g fine attitudes before a mirror, repeating prepared com 
iliments, pretty litde puppets in which everything is the work of 
the tailor, the hairdresser, the preceptor and the dancing-master; 
alongside of these, litde ladies of six years, still more artificial, 
bound up in whalebone, harnessed in a heavy skirt composed of 
hair and a girdle of iron, supporting a head-dress two feet in 
height, so many veritable doUs to which rouge is applied, and 
with which a mother amuses herself each morning for an hour 
and then consigns them to her maids for the rest of the day.* 
This mother reads " Emile." It is not surprising that she imme- 
diately strips the poor litde thing and determines to nune her 
next child herself. 

It is through these contrasts that Rousseau is strong. He 
revealed the dawn to people who never got up until noon, the 
landscape to eyes that had thus far rested only on palaces and 
drawing-rooms, a natural garden to men who had never prome- 



« **Cnnl'iMioni,'* pit %. book XI. " The women vara fotoxicated with tbe book and with 
dM andifor to sach m oxtnit that there were lew of them, even of high nmk, whoee canqut 
I eoold not hnve made if I had mdertaken it I pomeM evidence of this which I do not can 
lO pobittht and which^ wtfhout having been obfiged to prove it bjr expenenc^ wananta ai^ 
Matement" Ct a Sand, " Hkioiie da ma vie,** L 73. 

* See an engmvingbjr Moiaan called "Let Petit* Pairaina.** Ben|uin,>aMdMi 
othcn^L'^pte." Remaric the ready-made phiaaea, the stff* af an aathor 
dw, ia Bmi|uh and lladami da Oenlh 
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naded outside of clipped shrubs and rectilinear borders, the 
country, the family, the people, simple and endearing pleasures^ 
to townsmen made weary by social avidity, by the excesses and 
complications of luxury, by the uniform comedy which, in the 
glare of hundreds of lighted candles, they played night after 
night in their own and in the homes of others.^ An audience 
thus disposed makes no dear distinction between pomp and sin- 
cerity, between sentiment and sentimentality. They follow theii 
author as one who makes a revelation, as a prophet, even to the 
end of his ideal world, much more through his exaggerations 
than through his discoveries, as far on the road to error as on the 
pathway of truth. 

These are the great literary powers of the century. With 
inferior successes, and through various combinations, the elements 
which contributed to the formation of the leading talents also 
form the secondary talents, like those below Rousseau, — Bemar- 
din de St Pierre, Raynal, Thomas, Marmontel, Mably, Flo- 
rian, Dupaty, Merder, Madame de StaS; bdow Voltaire,— 
the lively and piquant intellects of Dudos, Piron, Galiani, Presi- 
dent Des Brosses, Rivarol, Champfort, and to speak with precision, 
aU other talents. Whenever a vein of talent, however meagre, 
peers forth above the groimd it is for the propagation and carrying 
forward of the new doctrine ; scarcely can we find two or three 
little streams that run in a contrary direction like the journal 
of Frdron, a comedy by Palissot, or a satire by Gilbert Philos- 
ophy winds through and overflows all channels public and private, 
through manuals of impiety, like the ''Theologies portatives," 
and in the lascivious novels circulated secretly, through epigrams 
and songs, through daily novelties, through the amusements 
of fairs,' and the harangues of the Academy, through tragedy 
and the opera, from the beginning to the end of the centmy, 
from the " (Edipe " of Voltaire, to the " Tarare " of Beaumarchaia* 
It seems as if there was nothing else in the world. At least it is 
feund everywhere and it floods aU literary efibrts ; nobody cares 
whether it deforms them, content in making them serve as a 

• Sm tbe (leicription oTsitiiiiae in "Eaile,'* of the ElytAe (a natunl garden), b "Hdobe.* 
And eapecully in ** Emile,** at tbe end of Uie fbuith book, the pleasures which Pn i i Msa w 
would e^lojr if hevereridi. 

• See in Marivaux, ("La double inooostanoe,**) a aatiie oo the court, co ui tieis and the co» 
raplions of high Ufc^ opposed to the faferior class who have maintained primitive simpttck|r 
dM viDsge swaias and assM. 
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conduit In 1763, in the tragedy of Manco-Capac* the ^prin 
cipal part," writes a contemporary, "is that of a savage who 
utters in verse all that we have read, scattered through ' Emile 
and the * Contrat Social,' concerning kings, liberty, the rights of 
man and the inequaUty of conditions." This virtuous savage 
saves \ king's son over whom a high-priest raises a poniard and 
then, designating the high-priest and himself by turns, he cries, 
** Behold the civilized man, — ^here is the savage man ! " At this 
line the applause breaks forth, and the success of the piece is 
such that it is demanded at Versailles and played before the 
court 

All this has still to be expressed with skill, brilliancy, gayety, 
energy and scandal, and this is accomplished in "The Mar- 
riage of Figaro." Never were the ideals of the age displayed 
under a more transparent disguise, nor in an attire that rendered 
them more attractive. Its title is the ''Folle joum6e," and 
indeed it is an evening of folly, an after-supper like those oc- 
curring in the fiishionable worid, a masquerade of Frenchmen 
in Spanish costumes, with a parade of dresses, changing scenes, 
couplets, a ballet, a singing and dancing village, a medley of odd 
characters, gendemen, servants, duennas, judges, notaries, lawyers, 
music-masters, g^eners^/asimifraux/ in short, a spectacle for the 
eyes and the ears, for all the senses, the very opposite of the 
prevailing drama in which three pasteboard characters, seated on 
classic chairs, exchange didactic arguments in an abstract saloon. 
And stiU better, it is an imbroglio displaying a superabundance 
of action, amidst intrigues that cross, interrupt and renew 
each other, through a piU-miU of travesties, exposures, surprises, 
mistakes, leaps from windows, quarrels and slaps, and all in spaik- 
ling style, «u:h phrase flashing on all sides, where response! 
seem to be cut out by a lapidary, where the eyes would forget them 
selves in contemplating die multiplied brilliants of the dialogue it 
the mind were not carried along by its rapidity and the excite- 
ment of the action. But here is another charm, the most welcome 
of all in a society passionately fond of Pamy ; according to an 
expression by the Comte d'Artois, which I dare not quote, it is 
an appeal to the senses, the arousing of which constitutes the 
spiciness and savor of the piece. The fruit that hangs ripening 

1 Bachaumoat, I. 954. 
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and savory on the branch never fiadls but always seems on the 
point of flailing ; all hands are extended to catch it, its voluptu- 
ousness somewhat veiled but so much the more provoking, 
declaring itself from scene to scene, in the Count's gallantry, in 
the Countess's agitation, in the simplicity of Fanchette, in the 
jesdngs of Figaro, in the liberties of Susanne, and reaching its 
dimax in the precocity of Cherubino. Add to this a continual 
double sense, the author hidden behind his characters, truth put 
into the mouth of a clown, malice enveloped in simple utterances, 
the master duped but saved from being ridiculous by his deport 
ment, the valet rebellious but preserved from acrimony by his 
gayety, and you can comprehend how Beaumarchais could hav/* 
the ancient regime played before its head, put political and social 
satire on the stage, publicly attach an expression to each wrong 
so as to become a by-word and ever making a loud report,' 
gather up into a few traits the entire polemics of the philosophers 
against die prisons of the State, against the censorship of litera- 
ture, against the venality of office, against the privileges of birth^ 
against the arbitrary power of ministers, against the incapacity of 
people in office, and stiU better, to sum up in one character 
every public demand, give the leading part to a plebeian, bas- 
tard, bohemian and valet, who, by dint of dexterity, courage 
and good-humor, keeps himself up, swims with the tide, and 
shoots ahead in his litde skiff, avoiding contact with larger craft 
and even supplanting his master, accompanying each pull on 
the oar with a shower of wit cast broadside at all his rivals. 
I After all, in France at least, the chief power is wit (esprit), Lit- 
/ erature in the service of philosophy is all-sufficient. The public 

opposes but a feeble resistance to their complicity, the mistress 
finding no trouble in convincing those who have abready been 
won over by the servant 
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I. 

This public has yet to be made willing to be convinced and to 
be won over ; belief occurs only when there is a disposition to 
believe, and, in the success of books, its share is often greater 
than that of their authors. On addressing men about politics or 
fdigion their opinions are, in general, already formed; their 
prejudices, their interests, their situation have confirmed them be- 
forehand ; they listen to you only after you have uttered aloud 
what they inwardly think. Propose to them to demolish the great 
social edifice and to rebuild it anew on quite an opposite plan : 
ordinarily your auditors will consist only of those who are pooriy 
lodged or shelterless, who live in garrets or cellars, or who sleep 
under the stars, on the bare ground in the vicinity of housea 
The common run of people, whose lodgings are small but toler- 
able, dread moving and adhere to their accustomed ways. The 
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difficulty becomes much greater on appealing to the upper classei 
who occupy superior habitations ; their acceptance of your pro- 
posal depends either on their great delusions or on their great dis- 
interestedness. In England they quickly foresee the danger. In 
vain is philosophy there indigenous and precocious ; it does not 
become acclimated. In 1729, Montesquieu writes in his mem- 
orandum-book : '' No religion in England ; four or five members 
of the House of Commons attend mass or preaching in the 
House. . . . When religion is mentioned everybody begins to 
laugh. A man having said : I believe that as an article of faith^ 
everybody. laughed. A committee is appointed to consider the 
state of religion but it is regarded as absurd." Fifty years later 
the pubKc mind undergoes a reaction ; all with a good roof over 
their heads and a good coat on their backs * see the bearing of 
the new doctrines. In any event they feel that closet specula- 
tions are not to become street preaching. Impiety seems to them 
an indiscretion ; they consider religion as the cement of public 
order. This is owing to the fact that they are themselves public 
men, engaged in active life, taking a part in the government, and 
instructed through their daily and personal experience. Prac- 
tical life fortifies them against the chimeras of theorists; they 
have proved to themselves how difficult it is to lead and to con- 
trol men. Having had their hand on the machine they know 
how it works, its value, its cost, and they are not tempicd to cast 
it aside as rubbish to try another, said to be superior, but which, 
as yet, exists only on paper. The baronet, or squire, a justice on 
his own domain, has no trouble in discerning in the clergyman 
of his parish an indispensable co-worker and a natural ally. The 
duke or marquis, sitting in the upper house by the side of bish- 
ops, requires their votes to pass bUls, and their assistance to rally 
to his part) die fifteen hundred curates who influence the rural 
conscience. Thus all have a hand on some social wheel, large 
or small, principal or accessory, and this endows them with 
earnestness, foresight and good sense. On coming in contact with 
realities there is no temptation to soar away into the imaginary 
world ; the fact of one being at work on solid ground of itself 
makes one dislike aerial excursions in empty space. The more 
occupied one is the less one dreams, and, to men of business, the 

> liUcaulay. 
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geometry of the ** Canirui SacioT is merdy intellectual gymnas- 
tics. 

II. 

It is quite the reverse in France. " I arrived there in 17749** 
says an English gentleman, " having just left the house of my 
fiuher, who never came home from Parliament until three o'clock 
in the morning, and who was busy the whole mommg correcting 
the proofe of his speech for the newspapers, aKcl who, after hastily 
kissing us, with an absorbed air, went out to a political dinner. 
... In France I found men of the highest rank enjoying per- 
fect leisure. They had interviews with the ministers but only to 
interchange compliments; in other respects they knew as little 
about the public affiurs of France as they did about those of 
Japan," and less of local af&irs than of general affairs, having no 
knowledge of their peasantry other than that derived from the 
accounts of their stewards. If one of them, bearing the tide of 
governor, visited a province, it was, as we have seen, for outward 
parade; whilst the intendant carried on the administration, he 
exhibited himself with grace and magnificence by giving recep* 
tions and diimers. To receive, to give dinners, to entertain guests 
agreeably is the sole occupation of a grand seignior; hence it is 
that religion and government only serve him as subjects of con 
versadon. The conversation, moreover, occurs between him 
and his equals, and a man may say what he pleases m good 
a>mpany. Moreover the social system turns on its own axis, like 
the Sim, from time immemorial, through its own energy, and shall 
it be deranged by what is said in the drawing-room ? In any 
event he does not control its motion and he is not responsible. 
Accordingly there is no uneasy undercunrent, no morose preoc* 
cupadon in his mind. Carelessly and boldly he follows in the 
track of his philosophers; detached from affidrs he can give him- 
self up to ideas, just as a yoimg man of family, on leaving collegCi 
lays hold of some principle, deduces its consequences, and forms 
a system for himself without concerning himself about its appli- 
cation.* 

> SffTwflial, "Room, Naplas ec Floranoe," 371. 
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Nothing is more enjoyable than this speculative inspiration. 
The mind soars among the summits as if it had wings ; it 
embraces vast horizons in a glance, taking in all of human life, 
the economy of the world, the origin of the universe, of religions 
and of societies. Where, accordingly, would conversation be if 
people abstained from philosophy ? What circle is that in which 
serious political problems and profound criticism are not admit- 
ted ? And what motive brings intellectual people together if not 
the desire to debate questions of the highest importance ? For 
two centuries in France all this forms the pabulum of conversa^ 
tion, and hence its great charm. Strangers find it irresistible ; noth- 
ing like it is found at home ; Lord Chesterfield sets it forth as an 
example. It always turns, he says, on some point in histoiy, on 
criticism or even philosophy which is much better suited to ra- 
tional beings than our English discussions about the weather and 
whist Rousseau, so querulous, admits ''that a moral subject 
could not be better discussed in a society of philosophers than 
in that of a pretty woman in Paris." Undoubtedly there is a 
good deal of idle talk, but with all the chattering '' let a man of 
any authority make a serious remark or start a grave subject and 
the attention is immediately fixed on this point; men and women, 
the old and the young, all give themselves to its consideration 
on aU its sides, and it is surprising what an amoimt of reason and 
good sense issues, as if in emulation, from these fi'olicsome brains." 
The truth is that, in this constant holiday which this brilliant 
society gives itself, philosophy is the principal amusement 
Without philosophy the ordinary ironical chit-chat would be 
vapid. It is a sort of superior opera in which every grand 
conception that can interest a reflecting mind passes before it, 
now in comic and now in sober attire, and each in conflict with 
the othet. The tragedy of the day scarcely differs fi-om it except 
m this respect, that it always bears a solemn aspect and is performed 
only in the theatres ; the other assumes all sorts of physiognomies 
and is found everywhere because conversation is everywhere 
carried on. Not a dinner, nor a supper is given at which it does 
not find place. One sits at the table amidst refined luxuriousness, 
among agreeable and well-dressed women and pleasant and 
well-informed men, a select company, in which comprehension is 
prompt and intercourse safe. After the second course the inspira 
tion breaks out in the liveliest sallies, all minds flashing and 
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scintillating. When the dessert comes on, can one help being 
witty on the gravest of subjects ? Coffee comes on, and with it 
the questions of the immortality of the soul and the existence 
of God. 

To form any idea of this enticing, daring conversation, we 
must consult the correspondence of the day, the short essays 
and the dialogues of Diderot and Voltaire, whatever is liveliest, 
.nost subtle, most piquant and most profound in the literature 
of the century; and yet is it only a residuum, a lifeless remnant 
All this philosophy, perpetuated in writing, was uttered verbally, 
with the accent, the fire, the inimitable naturalness of improvisa- 
tion, with all the nervous action and expression of malice and en- 
thusiasm. Cooled down and on paper, it still, at the present day, 
seduces us and transports us; what must it then have been, issuing 
lively and vibrating from the lips of Voltaire and Diderot ? Daily, 
in Paris, suppers took place like those described by Voltaire,^ at 
which " two philosophers, three clever intellectual ladies, M. Pinto 
the famous Jew, the chaplain of the Batavian ambassador of the 
reformed church, the secretary of the Prince de Galitzin of the 
Greek church, and a Swiss calvinist captain," seated around tbe 
game table, for four hours interchanged their anecdotes, their 
flashes of wit, their remarks and their decisions ''on all subjects 
of interest relating to science and taste." The most learned and 
distinguished foreigners daily visited, in turn, the house of the 
Baron d'Holbach, — Hume, Wilkes, Sterne, Beccaria, Veri, the 
Abb^ Gaiiani, Garrick, Franklin, Priestley, Lord Shelbume, tlic 
Comte de Creutz, the Prince of Brunswick and the future Elector 
of Mayence. With respect to society in general the Baron enter- 
tained Diderot, Rousseau, Helv6tiu.<:, Duclos, Saurin, Raynal, 
Suard, Marmontcl, Boulanger, the Chevalier de Chastellux, the 
traveller La Condamine, the physician Barth^, and Rouelle, the 
chemist Twice a week, on Sundays and Thursdays, "without 
prejudice to other days " they dine at his house, according to 
custom, at two o'clock, a significant custom which thus leaves to 
conversation and gayety a man's best powers and the best houn 
of the day. Conversation, in those days, was not relegated to 
night and late hours; a man was not forced, as at the present 
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day, to subordinate it to the exigencies of work and moneyi 
of the Assembly and the Exchange. Talkmg is the main busi- 
ness. '^ Entering at two o'clock," says Morellet,' "we almost aD 
remained until seven or eight o'clock in the evening. . . . Here 
could be heard tlie most liberal, the most animated, the most in- 
structive conversation that ever took place. . . . There was no 
political or religious temerity which was not brought forward and 
discussed pro and con. . . . Frequently some one of the com* 
pany would begin to speak and state his theory in full, without 
interruption. At other times it would be a combat of a singulat 
kind of which the rest remained silent spectators. Here I heard 
Roux and Darcet expose their theory of the earth, Marmontel the 
admirable principles he collected together in his ' Elements de la 
Litt^ratiure,' Raynal, telling us in livres^ sous and deniers^ the 
commerce of the Spaniards with Vera-Cruz and of the English 
with their colonies." Diderot improvises on the arts and on moral 
and metaphysical subjects, with that incomparable fervor and 
wealth of expression, that flood of logic and of illustration, those 
happy hits of style and that mimetic power which belonged to 
him alone and of which but two or three of his works preserve 
even the feeblest image. In their midst Galiani, secretary of 
the Neapolitan Embassy, a clever dwarf of genius, "a sort of 
Plato or Machiavelli with the spirit and action of a harlequin," 
inexhaustible in stories, an admirable buffoon, and an accom- 
plished sceptic, "having no faith in an3rthing, on anything ot 
about anything,"* not even in the new philosophy, braves the 
atheists of the drawing-room, beats down their dithyrambs with 
puns, and, with his perruque in his hand, sitting cross-legged on 
the chair on which he is perched, proves to them in a comic ap- 
ologue that they raisonnent (reason) or risannent (resound or 
echo) if not as cruches (blockheads) at least as cloches (bells)," in 
any event almost as poorly as theologians. One of those present 
says, " It was the most di'^erting thing possible and worth the best 
of plays." 

How can the nob.es, who pass their lives in talking, refrain 
from the society of people who talk so well ? They might as 
well forbid their wives, who frequent the theatre every night, and 
who perform at home, not to attract famous actors and singers to 
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their receptions^ Jelyotte, Sainval, Prdvilley and young M0I6 who, 
quite ill and needing restoratives, "receives in one day more 
than two thousand bottles of wine of different sorts fix>m the 
ladles of the court," Mile. Clairon, who, consigned to prison in 
Fort TEveque, attracts to it "an immense crowd of carriages," 
presiding over the most select company in the best apartment of 
the prison.' With life thus regarded, a philosopher with his ideas 
is as necessary in a drawing-room as a chandelier with its lights. 
He forms a part of the new system of luxuriousness. He ir 
an article of export Sovereigns, amidst their splendor, and 
at the height of their success, invite him to their courts to 
enjoy for once in his life the pleasure of perfect and free 
discourse. When Voltaire arrives in Prussia, Frederic II. is 
willing to kiss his hand, fawning on him as on a mistress, and, at 
a later period, after such mutual fondling, he cannot dispense 
with carrying on conversations with him by letter. Catherine II. 
sends for Diderot and, for two or three hours every day, she 
plays with him the great game of the intellect Gustavus III., in 
France, is intimate with Marmontel, and considers a visit from 
Rousseau as the highest honor.* It is said with truth of Voltaire 
that "he holds the four kings in his hand," those of Prussia^ 
Sweden, Denmark and Russia, without mentioning lower 
cards, the princes, princesses, grand dukes and margraves. The 
principal rSle in thk society evidently belongs to authors; their 
ways and doings form the subject of gossip ; people never weary 
of paying them homage. Here, writes Hume to Robertson,' " I 
feed on ambrosia, drink nothing but nectar, breathe incense only 
and walk on flowers. Every man I meet, and especially every 
woman, would consider themselves as fiauling in the most mdis- 
pensable duty if they did not favor me with a lengthy and 
bgenious discoiuse on my celebrity." Presented at court, the 
future Louis XVI., aged ten years, the future Louis XVIII., aged 
eight years, and the future Charles X., aged four years, each recite 
a compliment to him on his works. I need not narrate the 
return of Voltaire, his triumphant entry,^ the Academy in a body 
coming to welcome him, his carriage stopped by the crowd, the 
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thronged streets, the windows, steps and balconies filled with 
admirers, an intoxicated audience in the theatre incessandy ap- 
plauding, outside an entire population carrying him off with 
huzzas, in the drawing-rooms a continual concourse equal to that 
of the king, grand seigniors pressed against the door with out- 
stretched ears to catch a word and great ladies standing on 
tiptoe to observe the slightest gesture. ' To form any conception 
of what I experienced," says one of those present, " one should 
breathe the atmosphere of enthusiasm I lived in. I spoke with 
him.*' This expression at that time converted any new-comei 
into an important character. He had, in fact, seen the wonderful 
orchestra-leader who, for more than fifty years, conducted the 
tumultuous concert of serious or caurt-vitues ideas, and who, al- 
ways on the stage, always chief, the recognized leader of imiversal 
conversation, supplied the motives, gave the pitch, marked the 
measure, stamped the inspiration and drew the first note on the 
violin. 

III. 

Listen to the shouts that greet him : Hurrah for the author of 
the Henruide / the defender of Calas, the author of la Pucelle I 
Nobody of the present day would utter the first nor especially 
the last hurrah. This indicates the tendency of the century ; not 
only were writers called upon for ideas but again for antagonistic 
ideas. To render an aristocracy inactive is to render it fiiult- 
finding ; man willingly accepts a law only when he assists in ap- 
plying it Would you rally him to the support of the govern- 
ment ? Then let him take part in it If not he stands by as a 
looker-on and sees nothing but the mistakes it commits, feeling 
only its irritations, and disposed omy to criticize and to hoot at it 
In fact, in this case, he is as if in the theatre, where he goes to be 
unused and, especially, not to be put to any inconvenience. 
What inconveniencies in the established order of things and in- 
deed in any established order! In the first place, as regards re- 
ligion. To the amiable "idlers" whom Voltaire describes,^ to 
**' the hundred thousand persons with nothing to do but to play 
and to amuse themselves," she is the most disagreeable of peda- 
gogues, always scolding, hostile to sensible amusement and five 
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discussion, burning books which one wants to read, and imposing 
dogmas that are no longer comprehensible. In plain terms she 
is an eyesore and whoever wishes to throw stones at her is wel- 
come. There is another bond, the moral law of the sexes. It 
seems onerous to men of pleasure, to the companions of Riche- 
lieu, Lauzun and TUly, to the heroes of Cr6billon the younger, 
and all others belonging to that libertine and gallant society for 
whom license has become the rule. Our fine gentlemen are quite 
ready to adopt a theory which justifies their practices. They are 
very glad to be told that marriage is conventional and a thing of 
prejudice. Saint- Lambert obtains their applause at suppei when, 
raising a glass of champagne, he proposes as a toast, a return to 
nature and the customs of Otaheite.' The last fetter of all is 
the government, the most galling, for it enforces the rest and 
keeps man down with its weight aiong with the added weight of 
the others. It is absolute, it is centralized, it works through fa- 
vorites, it is backward, it makes mistakes, it has reverses,— 4iow 
many causes of discontent embraced in a few words ! It is op- 
posed by the vague and suppressed resentment of the former 
powers which it has dispossessed, the provincial assemblies, the 
parliaments, the grandees of the provinces, the old stock of no- 
bles, who, like the Mirabeaus, retain the old feudal spirit, and like 
Chateaubriand's father, call the Abb6 Raynal a " master-man." 
Against it is the spite of all those who imagine themselves frus- 
trated in the distribution of offices and of favors, not only the 
provincial nobility who remain outside* while the court nobility 
are feasting at the royal banquet, but again the majority of the 
courtiers who are obliged to be content with crumbs, while the 
little circle of intimate favorites swallow down the large morsels. 
It has against it the ill-humor of those under its direction who, 
seeing it play the part of Providence and providing for all, ac- 
cuses it of everything, the deamess of bread as well as of the decay 
of a highway. It has against it the new humanity which, in the 
most elegant drawing-rooms, lays to its charge the maintenance of 
the antiquated remains of a barbarous epoch, illy-imposed, illy 
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^)portioned and illy-coUected taxes, sanguinary laws, blind pros- 
ecutions, atrocious punishments, the persecution of the protectants, 
lettres-de-cachet^ and prisons of State. And I do not include its ex- 
cesses, its scandals, its disasters and its disgraces, — Rosbad., the 
treaty of Paris, Madame du Barry, and bankruptcy. Disgus* 
intervenes, for everything is decidedly bad. The spectators of 
the play say to each other that not only is the piece itself poor 
but the theatre is badly built, uncomfortable, stifling and con- 
tracted, to such a degree that, to be at one's ease, the whole thing 
must be torn down and rebuilt from cellar to garret. 

Just at this moment the new architects appear, with their spe- 
cious arguments and their ready-made plans, proving that every 
great public structure, religious and moral, and all communities, 
cannot be otherwise than barbarous and insalubrious since, thus 
&r, they are built up out of bits and pieces, by degrees, and 
generally by fools and savages, in any event by common masons, 
who built haphazard, feeling their way and devoid of principles. 
They are genuine architects and they have principles, that is to 
say, reason, nature, and the rights of man, all being simple and 
fruitful principles which everybody can understand, the conse- 
quences derived from them sufficing to substitute for the ill- 
shapen tenements of the past, the admirable edifice of the future. 
To irreverent, epicurean and philanthropic malcontents the temp* 
tation is a great one. They readily adopt maxims which seem 
in conformity with their secret wishes ; at least they adopt them 
in theory and in words. The imposing terms of liberty, justice, 
public good, man's dignity, are so admirable and besides, so 
vague ! What heart can refuse to cherish them, and what intel- 
ligence can foretell their inniunerable applications ? And all the 
more because, up to the last, the theory does not descend from 
the heights, being confined to abstractions, resembling an ac* 
ademic oration, always treating of man in himself, of the social 
contract, and of the imaginary and perfect civic body. Is there 
a courtier at Versailles who would refuse to proclaim equality in 
the city of the Salentini! Communication between the two 
stories of the human intellect, the upper where abstract reason- 
ing spins its arguments, and the lower where an active faith 
reposes, is neither complete nor immediate. A certain set of 
principles never leave the upper stories; they remain there in the 
position of curiosities, sc many delicate, ingenious subtletiei 
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of which a parade is willingly made but which scarcely ever 
enter into aoual service. If the proprietor sometimes transfers 
them to the lower story he makes but a partial use of them; 
established customs, anterior and more powerful interests and 
instincts restrict their emplo]rment In this respect he is not 
acting in bad faith, but as a man, each of us possessing truths 
which he does not put in practice. One evening Target, a dull 
lawyer, having taken a pinch from the snuff-box of the Mar^chale 
de Beauvau, the latter, whose drawing-room is a small dem- 
ocratic club, is amazed at such monstrous familiarity. Later, 
Mirabeau, on returning home just after having voted for the 
abohtion of nobility titles, takes his servant by the ear and bawls 
out to him in his stentorian voice, '' Look here, drdU^ I trust that 
to you I shaU always be Monsieur le Comte I ** This shows to 
what extent new theories are admitted into an aristocratic brain. 
They occupy the whole of the upper story, and there, with a 
pleasing murmur, they weave the web of interminable conversa- 
tion ; their buzzing lasts throughout the century; never have the 
drawing-rooms seen such an outpouring of fine sentences and 
of fine words. Something of all this drops from the upper to the 
lower story, if only as dust, that is to say, hope, faith in the future, 
belief in reason, a love of truth, the generosity of youthful feel- 
ing, the enthusiasm that quickly passes but which is often exalted 
into self-abnegation and devotion. 

IV. 

Let us follow the progress of philosophy in the upper class. 
Religion is the first to receive the severest attacks. The small 
group of sceptics, which b hardly perceptible under Louis XIV., 
has obtained its recruits in the dark ; in 1698 the Palatine, the 
mother of the Regent, writes that "we scarcely meet a young 
man now who is not ambitious of being an adieist" ' Under 
the Regency, unbelief comes out into open daylight. ''I doubt,** 
says this lady again, in 1722, '*if, in all Paris, a hundred individ- 
uals can be found, either ecclesiastics or laymen, who have 
any true faith, or even believe in our Lord. It irakes one trem- 
ble. . . ." The position of an ecclesiastic in society is already 
difficiilt He is looked upon, apparently, as either a puppet or a 

■ Aubvlfa, •• L'Sq^t-pulilic.'' k ths tSlii OMtvy, p^ % 
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butt' "The moment we appear," says one of them, **we arc 
forced into discussion ; we are called upon to prove, for example^ 
the utility of prayer to an unbeliever in God, and the necessity 
of fasting to a man who has all his life denied the immortality 
of the soul; the effort is very irksome, while those who laugh 
are not on our side."— It is not long before the continued 
scandal of confession tickets and the stubbornness of the bishops 
in not allowing ecclesiastical property to be taxed, excites 
o{ inion against the clergy and, as a matter of course, against 
religion itsel£ "There is danger," says Barbier in 1751, "that 
this may end seriously; we may some day see a revolution in 
this coimtry in fovor of protestantism." * " The hatred against the 
priests," writes d'Argenson in 1 753, " is carried to extremes. They 
N scarcely show themselves in the streets without being hooted at. 
... As our nation and our century are quite otherwise enlight- 
ened (than in the time of Luther), it will be carried far enough ; 
they will expel the priests, abolish the priesthood and get rid of 
all revelation and all mystery. . . . One dare not speak in be- 
half of the clergy in social circles ; one is scoffed at and regarded 
as a familiar of the inquisition. The priests remark that, this 
year, there is a diminution of more than one-third in the num- 
ber of communicants. The College of the Jesuits is being de- 
serted ; one hundred and twenty boarders have been withdrawn 
from these so greatly defamed monks. It has been observed 
also that, during the carnival in Paris, the number of masks 
counterfeiting ecclesiastical dress, — ^bishops, abb6s, monks and 
nunS) — ^was never so great** So deep is this antipathy, the most 
mediocre books become the rage so long as they are anti- 
christian and condemned as such. In 1748 a work by Toussaint 
called " Les Moeurs," in favor of natural religion suddenly be- 
comes so famous " that there is no one among a certain class of 
people," says Barbier, "man or woman, pretending to be intel- 
lectual, who is not eager to see it" People accost each other on 
their promenades. Have you read " Les Moeurs ? " — ^Ten years 
later they are beyond deism. " Materialism," again says Barbier, 
"is the great grievance." "Almost all people of acquirements 
and of wit," writes d'Argenson, "inveigh against our holy re- 

> Mooteaquieu, "Ledres Perujiei," (Letter 6i) Ci: Vollati«p (''Diner do Cbnli ii 
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ligion. ... It is attacked on ail sides, and, what animates unbe- 
lievers still more, is the efforts made by the devout to compd 
belief. They publish books which are but little read ; disputes 
no longer take place, everything being laughed at, while people 
persist in materialism." Horace Walpole, who returns to France 
in 1765 ^ and whose good sense anticipates the danger, is aston* 
ished at such imprudence: "I dined to-day with a dozen 
savans^ and although all the servants were waiting, the conversa- 
tion was much more unrestrained, even on the Old Testament, 
than I would suffer at my own table in England even if a single 
footman was present'* People dogmatize everywhere. *' Laugh- 
ing is as much out of fashion as pantins or bilboquets. Good 
folks, they have no time to laugh I There is God and the king 
to be pulled down first ; and men and women, one and all, are 
devoudy employed in the demolition. They think me quite 
profane for having any belief left . . . Do you know who tJu 
philosophers are, or what the term means here? In the first 
place it comprehends almost everybody ; and in the next, means 
men, who, avowing war against popery, aim, many of them, at 
a subversion of aU religion. . . . These savans — I beg their par- 
dons, the philosophers — are insupportable, superficial, overbear- 
ing and fanatic : they preach incessandy and their avowed doc- 
trine is atheism, you would not believe how openly. Voltaire 
himself does not satisfy them. One of their lady devotees said 
of him, ' He is a bigot, a deist ! ' " 

This is very strong, and yet we have not come to the end of 
it; for, thus &r, impiety is less a conviction than the fashion. 
Walpole, a careful obser\'er, is not deluded by it *' By what I 
have said of their religious or rather irreligious opinions, you must 
not conclude their people of quality atheists — at least not the 
men. Happily for them, poor souls ! they are not capable of go- 
ing so iai into thinking. They assent to a great deal because it 
is the fashion, and because they don't know how to contradict" 
Now ''that dandies are antiquated" and everybody is "a philos- 
oiiher** ''they are philosophers." It is essential to be like all the 
rest of the world. But that which they best appreciate in the 
new materialism is the pungency of paradox and the fi'eedom 
given to pleasure. They are like the boys of good families, fond 



^ HocM WaJpola, "Lenan and Coiiapoiideoct.'' Scpt sTth, October s^th ad 
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of playing tricks on their ecclesiastical preceptor. They take oui 
of learned theories just what is wanted to make a iiiince-cap, and 
derive the more amusement from the fun if it is seasoned with 
impiety. A seignior of the court having seen Doyen's picture of 
**S^ Genevieve and the plague-stricken," sends to a painter the 
ibllowmg day to come to him at his mistress's domicile: "I 
would like/' he says to him, "to have Madame painted in a 
swing put in motion by a bishop ; you may place me in such a 
way that I may see the ankles of that handsome woman, and 
even more, if you want to enliven your picture." * The licentious 
song ''Marotte" ''spreads like wildfire;" "a fortnight after its 
publication," says C0II6, " I met no one without a copy ; and it is 
the vaudeville, that is to say, the clerical assembly, which gives it 
its popularity." The more irreligious a licentious book is the 
more it is prized ; when it cannot be printed it is copied in manu- 
script C0II6 counts ''perhaps two thousand manuscript copies 
of *La Pucelle' by Voltaire, scattered about Paris in one month." 
The magistrates themselves bum it only for form's sake. "It 
must not be supposed that the hangman is allowed to bum the 
books whose titles figure in the decree of the Court. Messieurs 
would be loath to deprive their libraries of the copy of those works 
which fall to them by right and have the registrar supply its place 
with a few poor records of chicanery of which there is no scanty 
provision."* 

But, as the century advances, infidelity becomes less obstreper- 
ous and more resolute. It invigorates itself at the foimtain- 
head; the women themselves begin to be infatuated with th^ 
sciences. In 1782,' one of Mme. de Genlis's characters writes, 
"Five years ago I left them thinking only of their attire and the 
preparation of their suppers ; I now find them all scientific and 
witty." We find in the study of a fashionable woman, alongside 
of a small altar dedicated to Benevolence or Friendship, a dic- 
tionary of natural history and treatises on physics and chemistry. 
A woman no longer has herself painted as a goddess on a cloud 
but in a laboratory, seated amidst squares and telescopes.^ The 

I «« Journal ec Mteiolm de CoU^," published by H. bonhomme, II. m (October, i7S5)» •'oA 
m. f6s (October, 1767). 

* "Corrwp. fittMre^" by Grimm (September, October, 1770). 

• Mmiu de Genlis, •* Ad^le et Tbtedora," I. 31a. 

^ De Goosouit. *'La femme eu diyJinittfimo dMe^" 371-379. Bachauaoe^ I sm (Ayiii 
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Marquise de Nesle, the Comtesse de BrancaSy the Conitesst de 
Pens, the Marquise de PolignaCy are with RoueQe when he un- 
dertakes to melt and volatilize the diamond. Associations ot 
twenty or twenty-five persons are formed in the drawing-rooms to 
attend lectures either on physics, applied chemistry, mineralogy 
or on botany. Fashionable women at the public meetings of the 
Academy of Inscriptions applaud dissertations on the huh Apis, 
and reports on the Egyptian, Phoenician and Greek languages. 
Finally, in 1786, they succeed in opening the doors of the Col- 
lege de France. Nothing deters them. Many of them use the 
lancet and even the scalpel ; the Marquise de V oyer attends 00 
dissections, and the young Comtesse de Coigny dissects with her 
own hands. — The current infidelity finds fiesh support on this 
foundation, which is that of the prevailing philosophy. Towards 
the end of the century^ "we see young persons who have been 
in society six or seven years openly pluming themselves on their 
irreligion, thinking that impiety makes up for wit, and that to be 
an atheist is to be a philosopher." There are, undoubtedly, a 
good many deists, especially after Rousseau appeared, but I 
question whether, out of a hundred persons, there were in Paris at 
this time ten christian men or women. ''The fashionable woild 
for ten years past," says Mercier* in 1783, "has not attended 
mass. People go only on Sundays so as not to scandalize their 
lackeys while the lackeys well know that it is on their account" 
The Due de Coigny,' on his estate near Amiens, refiises to be 
prayed for and threatens his curate if he takes that liberty to have 
him cast out of his pulpit ; his son becomes ill and he prohibits 
the administering of the sacraments ; the son dies and he opposes 
the usual obsequies, burying the body in his garden ; becoming iD 
himself he closes his door against the bishop of Amiens, who 
comes to see him twelve times, and dies as he had lived. A 
ncandal of this kind is doubtless notorious and, therefore, rare. 
Almost everybody, male and female, "ally with fi-eedom of ideas 
a proper observance of forms." ^ When a maid appears and sajrt 
to her mistress, " Madame la Duchesse, the Host (le bon Dieu) is 
outside, will you allow him to enter? He desires to have the 

^ Ume. de Genlk, " Ad^ ec Tbtedora," IL ^ 

• *<Tablaua de Pnm," III. 44. 

• Mtea, "Coffvespoodanoe Mcr^" XVIL 367 (Maich 7, i^Ss)- 
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honor of administering to you," appearances are kept up. The 
troublesome individual is admitted and he is politely received 
If they slip away from him it is under a decent pretext ; but if 
he is humored it is only out of a sense of decorum; "At Sura 
when a man dies, he holds a cow's tail in his hand." Society 
was never more detached from Christianity. In its eyes a pos- 
itive religion is only a popular superstition, good enough foi 
children and innocents but not for "sensible people" and *he 
great. It is your duty to raise your hat to the Host as it passes 
but your duty is only to raise your hat 

The last and gravest sign of all ! If the curates who work and 
who are of the people hold the people's ideas, the prelates who 
talk, and who are of society hold the opinions of society. And 
I do not allude merely to the abb^ of the drawing-room, the 
domestic courtiers, bearers of news, and writers of light verse, 
those who fawn in boudoirs, and who, when in company, answer 
like an echo and who, between one drawing-room and another, 
serve as speaking-tubes ; an echo, a speaking-tube only repeats 
the phrase, whether sceptical or not, with which it is charged. 1 
refer to the dignitaries, and, on this point, the witnesses aU concur. 
In the month of August, 1767, the Abb6 Bassinet, grana vicar of 
Cahors, on pronouncing the panegyric of St. Louis in the Louvi e 
chapd,' "suppressed the sign of the cross, making no qujtation 
from Scripture and never uttering a word about CL.ist and the 
Saints. He considered L0U4S IX. merely on the side of his po- 
litical, moral and roilitary virtues. He animadverted on the Cru- 
sades, setting forth their absurdity, cruelty and even injustice. 
He struck openly and without caution at the see of Rome." 
Others "avoid the name of Christ in the pulpit and merely allude 
to him as a christian legislator."* In the code which the pre- 
vailing opinions and social decency imposes on the clergy a deli- 
cate observer ' thus specifies distinctions in rank with their proper 
shades of behavior : " A plain priest, a curate, must have a little 
fiuth, otherwise he would be found ^ hypocrite ; at the same time. 



* The AbM de Lattdgnaut, canon of Rbdnu, the author of some tight poetry and 
vhrtal tongi, "has Just oompoeed for Nicolet's theatre a psuade in which the intrigue is vae^ 
ported by a good many broad jests, very much in the fitfhioo at diis time. The couilk i s wIm 
give the tone to this dieatre think the canon of Rheims superb." (Baduinmaat, IV sp4 
NovoBUwrf (768). 
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lie must not be too well satisfied, for he would be found btoler* 
ant On the contrary, the grand vicar may smile at ao expres- 
sion against religion, the bishop may laugh outright, and the car- 
dinal may add something of his own to it." ^ A little while ago,** 
a chronicle narrates, ''some one put this question to one of the 
niost respectable curates in Paris : Do you think that the bishofw 
who insist so strenuously on religion have much of it themsdves ? 
The worthy pastor replied, after a moment's hesitation : Theie 
may be four or five among them who still believe.** To one who 
is familiar with their birth, their social relations, their habits and 
their tastes, this does not appear at all improbable. ^ Dom Col- 
Ugnon, a representative of the abbey of Mettach, seignior high- 
justidary and curate of Valmunster,** a fine-looking man, fine 
talker, and an agreeable housekeeper, avoids scandal by having 
bb two mistresses at his table onfy with a select few; he is to 
other respects as little devout as possible, and much less so than 
the Savoyard vicar, ''finding evil only m injustice and in a ladk 
of diarity," and considering religion merely as a political instttu* 
tioo and for moral ends. I might aSut many othen, like M. de 
Grimaldi, the young and gallant bishop of Le Mans, iiiio sdects 
yoimg and gallant comrades of bb own station for his gnwd 
vicais, and who has a rendezvous for pretty women at his coantry 
seat at Coulans.' Judge of their (aith by their habits. In other 
cases we have no difficulty in determining. Sceptidsm is oolO' 
lioos with the Cardinal de Rohan, with IL de Brieone, ardi' 
bshop cf Sens, with IL de Talle^nrand, biiliop of Autun, and 
with the Abb6 Mauiy, deJcndcr of thedergy. Rivaiol,' htmsett 
a sceptic, dedares that at the approach of the Revolutioo, "the 
mHghtfnmmt of the dergy equalled that of the philofophers.'' 
''The body wi^ the fewest prgudkes," says Merder,' **who 
would believe it, is the dergy." And the Archbishop of SmT'- 
koone, rrpiaining the resistanoe of the upper da» of the dcrigy 
in i79i,^a£tribi2Ses]t,xkottoiiuth but to a point of hoDor. ^Wc 
coiidiirtrd oundves at that tin»e like true gcntkooen^ for, witf 
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most of uSy it could not be said that it was through religious feel- 
ing." 

V. 

The distance between the altar and the throne is a short one, 
and yet it requires thirty years for opinion to overcome it No 
political or social attacks are yet made during the first half of 
the c;entury. The irony of the " Lettres Peisanes " is as cautious 
as it is delicate, and the '' Esprit des Lois " is conservative. As 
to the Abb6 de Saint-Pierre his reveries provoke a smile, and 
when he undertakes to censure Louis XIV. the Academy strikes 
him off its list At last, the economists on one side and the 
parliamentarians on the other, give the signaL Voltaire says* 
that ''about 1750 the nation satiated with verse, tragedies, come- 
dies, novels, operas, romantic histories, and still more romantic 
moralizings, and with disputes about grace and convulsions, began 
to discuss the question of com." What makes bread dear? 
Why is the laborer so miserable ? What constitutes the material 
and limits of taxation ? Ought not all land to pay taxes and 
should one piece pay more than its net product? These are 
the questions that find their way into drawing-rooms under the 
king's auspices, by means of Quesnay, his physician, "his thinker/' 
the founder of a system which aggrandizes the sovereign to 
relieve the people and which multiplies the number of tax-payers 
to lighten the burden of taxation. At the same time, through 
the opposite door, other questions enter, not less novel. " Is 
France' a mild and representative monarchy or a government 
of the Turkish stamp ? Are we subject to the will of an absolute 
master, or are we governed by a limited and regulated power? 
. . . The exiled parliaments are studying public rights at their 
soiu'ces and conferring together on these as in the academies. 
Through their researches, the opinion is gaining ground in the 
public mind that the nation is above the king as the universal 
church is above the pope." The change is striking and almost 
immediate. "Fifty years ago," says d'Argenson, again, "the 
public showed no curiosity concerning matters of the State. To- 
day everybody reads his Gazette de Paris, even in the provinces 

1 *'DicL Phfl.** aitkle "Corn." The most important wock of Quesnay is of the year ijst. 
"Tableau teonomique." 

• lyArgenaon, "Mtoofacs," IV. 141 ; VI. 390, 465: VII. aj ; VIII. 153 (175a, 1753, 1754) 
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People reason at random on political subjects, but neverthd 
they occupy themselves with them." Conversation having once 
provided itself with this aliment holds fast to it, the drawing-rooms, 
accordingly, opening their doors to political philosophy and, 
consequently, to the Social Contract, to the Encyclopedia, to the 
preachings of Rousseau, Mably, d'Holbach, Raynal, and Diderot 
In 1759, d'Argenson, who becomes excited, already thinks the 
last hour has come. ''We fed the breath of a philosophical 
anti-monarchical, free government wind; the idea is current and 
possibly this form of government, already in some minds, is to be 
carried out the first favorable opportunity. Perhaps the nvobUhn 
might take place with less opposition than one supposes, occur 
ring by acchunatumJ* ^ 

The time is not yet come, but the seed is coming up. Bachau- 
mont, in 1762, notices a deluge of pamphlets, tracts and political 
discussions, '<a rage for arguing on financial and government 
matters." In 1765, Walpole states that the atheists, who then 
monopolize conversation, inveigh against kings as well as 
against priests. A formidable word, that of citizen^ imported by 
Rousseau, has entered into common speech, and the matter is 
settled on the women adopting it as they would a cockade. ''As 
a fi-iend and a citoyenne could any news be more agreeable to me 
than that of peace and the health of my dear little one?"' 
Another word, not less significant, that of energy^ formerly ridic- 
ulous, becomes fashionable and is used on every occasion.^ 
Along with language there is a change of sentiment, ladies of 
high rank passing over to the opposition. In 1 7 7 1 , says the scoffer 
Bezenval, after the exile of the Parliament " social meetings 
for pleasure or other purposes had become petty States-Generab 
in wnich the women, transformed into legislators, established the 
premises and confidendy propounded maxims of public right" 
The Comtesse d'Egmont, a correspondent of the King of Sweden, 
sends him a memorial on the fundamental law of France, favor- 
ing the Parliament, the last defender of national liberty, against 
the encroachments of Chancellor Maupeou. "The ChanceUor," 
she says,^ "within the last six months has brought people to 
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means for relieving the good people, which two words were in 
eveiybody's mouth." To this must be added equality ; ThomaSi 
in a eulogy of Marshal Saxe says, '< I cannot conceal it, he was 
of royal blood," and this phrase was admired. A few of the 
heads of old parliamentary or seigniorial families maintain the old 
patrician and monarchical standard, the new generation succiunb- 
ing to novelty. " For ourselves," says one of them belonging to 
the youthful class of the nobility,^ " with no regret for the past oi 
anxiety for the future, we aiarched gayly along over a carpet of 
flowers concealing an abyss. Mocking censors of antiquated 
ways, of the feudal pride of oiu* fathers and of their sober eti- 
quette, everything antique seemed to us annoying and ridiculous. 
The gravity of old doctrines oppressed us. The cheerful phi- 
losophy of Voltaire amused and took possession of us. Without 
fieithoming that of graver writers we admired it for its stamp '^^ 
fearlessness and resistance to arbitrary power. . . . Liberty, what- 
ever its language, delighted us with its spirit, and equality on ac- 
count of its convenience. It is a pleasant thing to descend so 
long as one thinks one can ascend when one pleases ; we were at 
once enjoying, without forethought, the advantages of the patri- 
ciate and the sweets of a plebeian philosophy. Thus, although 
our privileges were at stake, and the remnants of our former su- 
premacy were undermined under our feet, this little warfare grat- 
ified us. Inexperienced in the attack, we simply admired the 
spectacle. Combats with the pen and with words did not appear 
to us capable of damaging our existing superiority, which several 
centiuies of possession had made us regard as impregnable. The 
forms of the edifice remaining intact, we could not see how it 
could be mined from within. We laughed at the serious alarm 
of the old court and of the clergy which thundered against the 
ipirit of innovation. We applauded republican scenes in the 
theatre,* philosophic discourses in our Academies, the bold 
publications of the literary class." If inequality still subsists in 
the distribution of offices and of places, *' equality begins to reign 
in society. On many occasions literary titles obtain precedence 

i De S6gur, *< M^moires/' 1. 17. 

* IHd, I. 151. - * I saw the entire court at the theatre in the chateau at VcnaiUca enthusi 
jticaUy applaud Voltairs-s tragedy of 'Brutus/ and especiany these Hnes: 

Je suis fils de Brutus, et je porte en moo coeor 
La kbert6 gravte et les rob ea honvur.** 
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ovsr titles of nobility. Courtiers and servants of the State in 
feshion, paid their court to Mamumtd, d'Alembert and RaynaL 
We frequently saw in company literary men of the second and 
third Ruik greeted and receiving attentions not extended to the 
nobles of the provinces. . . . Institutions remained monarchical, 
but manners and customs became republican. A word of piaise 
from d'Alembert or Diderot was more esteemed than the most 
marked favor from a prince. It was impossible to pass an even- 
ing with d'Alembert, or at the H6tel de Larochefoucauld among 
the friends of Turgot, to attend a breakfast at the Abb6 Raynal's, 
to be admitted into the society and family of M. de Malesherbes, 
in fine, to approach a most amiable queen and a most upright 
king without believing ourselves about to enter upon a kind of 
golden era of which preceding centuries afforded no idea. . . . 
We were bewildered by the prismatic hues of fresh ideas and 
doctrines, radiant with hopes, ardendy aglow for every sort of 
reputation, enthusiastic for all talents and beguiled by every se- 
ductive dream of a philosophy that was about to secure the hiq>- 
piness of the human species. Far from foreseeing misfortune, 
excess, crime, the overthrow of thrones and of principles, the fu- 
ture disclosed to us only the benefits which humanity was to de- 
rive from the sovereignty of reason. Free circulation was left to 
every reformatory writing, to every project of innovation, to the 
most liberal ideas and to the boldest of systems. Everybody 
thought himself on the road to perfection without being under 
any embarassment or fearing any kind of obstacle. We were proud 
of being Frenchmen and, yet again, Frenchmen of the eighteenth 
century. . . . Never was a more terrible awakening preceded by 
a sweeter slumber or by more seductive dreams." 

They do not content themselves with dreams, with pure de- 
sires, with passive aspirations. They are active, and truly gener- 
ous; a worthy cause suffices to secure their devotedness. On the 
news of the American rebellion, the Marquis de Lafayette, leav- 
ing his young wife pregnant, escapes, braves the orders of the 
court, purchases a frigate, crosses the ocean and fights by the side 
a Washington. "The moment the quarrel was made known to 
me," he says, "my heart was enlisted in it, tond my only thought 
was to rqoin my regiment" Numbers of gentlemen follow in 
his footsteps. They undoubtedly love danger; "the chance of 
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being shot is too precious to be neglected." ^ But the next thing 
is to emancipate the oppressed; "we showed ourselves philoso- 
phers by becoming paladins,"* the chivalric sentiment enlisting ir 
the service of liberty. Other services besides these, more seden- 
tary and less brilliant, find no fewer zealots. The chief per- 
sonages of the provinces in the provincial assemblies,' the bish* 
ops, archbishops, abb^s, dukes, counts, and marquises, with the 
wealthiest and best informed of the notables in the Third-Estate, 
in all about a thousand persons, in short the social elect, the en« 
tire upper class convoked by the king, organize the budget, de- 
fend the tax-payer against the fisc, arrange the land-registry, 
equalize the taille^ provide a substitute for the corvie^ provide pub- 
lic roads, multiply charitable asylums, educate agriculturists, pro- 
posing, encouraging and directing every species of reformatory 
movement. I have read through the twenty volumes of their 
prach'Verbaux : no better citizens, no more conscientious men, 
no more devoted administrators can be found, none gratuitously 
taking so much trouble on themselves with no object but the 
public welfare. Never was an aristocracy so deserving of power 
at the moment of losing it ; the privileged class, aroused from 
their indolence, were again becoming public men, and, restored 
to their functions, were returning to their duties. In 1778, in the 
first assembly of Berry, the Abb^ de Seguiran, the reporter, has 
the courage to state that "the distribution of the taxes should be 
a firatemal partition of public obligations."^ In 1780 the abb^s, 
priors and chapters of the same province contribute 60,000 livres 
of their funds, and a few gentlemen, in less than twenty-four 
hours, contribute 17,000 livres. In 1787, in the assembly of 
Alen^on the nobility and the clergy assess themselves 30,000 
livres to reUeve the indigent in each parish subject to taxation.* 
In the month of April, 1787, the king, in an assembly of the not- 
ables, speaks of " the eagerness with which archbishops and bishops 

* De Tanwm, 80 (in rdadoo to his expedidon \tHa Conica). 

* De S^gur, L 87. 

* The •Mcmbties of Beny, Haute-Gtiyenne, open in 1779; Aote of odier fwicniMiipe !■ 
1767; an are in Kstion until 1789. (Cf. L6onoe de Lavergne^ "Lee Aaeemblftet pravi^ 
dales"). 

* Lfonoe de Lavergne^ ibid, 96^ 55, 183. The tax department of the provincial assembli 
of Toun likewise makes its demands on the privileged class in the matter of trueatioa. 

* Proci9-v€rha mx of the prov. ass. of Normandy, the generalship of Alen^on, s$a. Gf 
Archives nationales, H, 1149: in 1778 in die generalship of Moulins, thirty-nine perMMM^ 
oMistiy noUes, supply fiiom their own funds 18,950 livres to the 60,000 livres allowed by tm 
Idag for roads and aqrloBH. 
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come forward claiming no exemption in their contributions to the 
public revenue.** In the month of March, 1789, on the opening 
of the bailiwick assemblies, the entire clergy, nearly all the nobility, 
in short, the whole body of the privileged class voluntarily le- 
nounce their privileges in relation to taxation. The sacrifice is 
voted unanimously ; they themselves offer it to the Third-Estate^ 
and it is worth while to see their generous and sympathetic tone in 
the manuscript priKh-verhaux, " The nobility of the bailiwick ^S 
Tours," says the Marquis de Lusignan,^ "considering that thc> 
are men and citizens before being nobles, can make amen(k 
in no way more in conformity with the spirit of justice and pat- 
riotism tiiat animates the body, for the long silence to which it 
has been condemned by the abuse of ministerial power, than in 
declaring to their fellow-citizens that in future they will claim 
none of the pecuniary advantages secured to them by custom, and 
that they unanimously and solemnly bind themselves to beai 
equally, each m proportion to his fortime, all taxes and gen- 
eral contributions which the nation shall prescribe." '' I repeat,' 
says the Comte de Buzangois at the meeting of the Third- Es- 
tate of Berry, "that we are all brothers, and that we are anxious 
to share yoiu* burdens. . . . We desire to have but one single 
voice go up to the assembly and thus manifest the union and 
harmony which should prevail there. I am directed to make the 
proposal to you to unite with you in one memorial" "These 
qualities are essential in a deputy," says the Marquis de Barban- 
9on speaking for the nobles of Chateauroux, "integrity, firmness 
and knowledge ; the first two are equally found among the dep- 
uties of the three orders ; but knowledge will be more generally 
found in the Third-Estate, which is more accustomed to public 
affiurs." "A new order of things is unfolding before us," says 
the Abb6 Legrand in the name of the clergy of Chateauroux; 
"the veil of prqudice is being torn away and giving place to rea- 
son. She is possessing herself of all French hearts, attacking at 
the root whatever is based on former opinion and deriving her 
power only fix)m herself." Not only do the privileged classes 

* ArduTCS nationales, pnch-verbaux and memorials of the Statea-Geoeral, voL XLIX. 
p^ 718, 714 (the noUea and clergy of D^{on) : t. XVI. p. 183 (the noblea of Aoxcfrt); L 
XXIX. pp. 35a, 455, 458 (the €kx^ and noble* of Kerry) ; t. CL. p. 966 (the dergy and 
•oblea of Toun) : t. XXIX. (the cl»gy and noblea of Chateauroux, January S9, 1769) ; pp^ 
f7a,5S*.L XIIL765(thettobleaof Auiun). See aa a sunuaary of the whok. tha ' 
Im Cafakn," by PndlMaBiM. 3 vob. 
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make advanres but it is no effort to them ; they use the saiLe Ian 
guage as the people of the Third-Estate; they are disciples of 
the same philosophers and seem to start fix>m the same principles. 
The nobility of Clermont in Beauvoisis,^ order its deputies " to 
demand, first of all, an explicit declaration of the rights belong- 
ing to all men." The nobles of Mantes and Meulan affirm " that 
political principles are as absolute as moral principles since both 
have reason for a common basis." The nobles of Rheims demand 
''that the king be entreated to order the demolition of the Bas- 
tille." Frequently, after such expressions and with such a yield- 
ing disposition, the delegates of the nobles and clergy are greeted 
in the assemblies of the Third-Estate with the clapping of hands, 
''tears" and transports. On witnessing such effusions how can 
one avoid believing in concord ? And how can one foresee strife 
at the first turn of the road on which they have just firatemally 
entered hand in hand ? 

Wisdom of this melancholy stamp is not theirs. They set out 
with the principle that man, and especially the man of the peo- 
ple, is good; why conjecture that he may desire evil for those 
who wish him well ? They are conscientious in their benevolence 
and sympathy for him. Not only do they utter these sentiments 
but they give them proof. " At this moment," says a contempo 
rary,' " the most active pity animates all breasts; the great dread 
of the opulent is to appear insensible." The archbishop of 
Paris, subsequently followed and stoned, is the donator of one 
hundred thousand crowns to the hospital of the H6tel-Dieu. 
The intendant Berthier, who is to be massacred, draws up the 
new assessment-roll of the Ile-de-France, equalizing the taiUe^ 
and which allows him to abate the rate, at first, an eighth, and 
next, a quarter.' The financier Beaujon constructs a hospital. 
Necker refiises the salary of his place and lends the treasury two 
millions to re-establish public credit. The Due de Charost, firom 
1770^ down, abolishes seigniorial corvies on his domain and 
fomds a hospital in his seigniory of Meillant The Prince de 

Phurhoaune, ibid. IL 39* 51* 59. De Lavergne, 384. In 1788, two hundred gendemes 
•f the fint frmiliet of Dauphiny sign, conjoindy with the clergy and the Third-Estate of dM 
piovinoe, an address to the king in which occurs the following passage: "Neither time noi 
abligation l^timizes despotism ; the rights of mra derive from nature alone and are indepwd 
iot of their ragagements." 

•XaoreteUe, <*Hist de FVsnce au du-huii«me si^e»" V. a. 

• PrtcU-vtrhaux of the pror. ass. of the He^le-Fhuioe .1787), p. 107. 

« De LavwgiM, ««£ 5a, 369. 
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Beaufremont, the presidents de Vezet, de ChamoUes, de ChaiUoti 
with many seigniors beside in Franche-Comt^, follow the example 
of the king in emancipating their serfs.^ The bishop of Saint- 
Claude demands, in spite of his chapter, the enfranchisement of 
ois mainmorts. The Marquis de Mirabeau establishes on hit 
domain in Limousin, a gratuitous bureau for the settlement of 
awsuits, while daily, at Fleury, he causes nine hundred poundf 
if cheap bread to be made for the use of '' the poor people who 
fight to see who shall have it"' M. de Barral, bishop of Castrei, 
directs his curates to preach and to difiuse the cultivation of 
potatoes. The Marquis of Guerchy himself mounts on the top of 
a pile of hay with Arthur Young to learn how to construct a hay- 
stack. The Marquis de Lasteyrie imports lithography into 
France. A number of grand seigniors and prelates figure in the 
agricultural societies, compose or translate useful books, famil- 
iarize themselves with the applications of science, study political 
economy, inform themselves about industries, and interest them- 
selves, either as amateurs or promoters, in every public ameliora 
tion. "Never," says Lacretelle again, "were the French so 
combined together to combat the evils to which nature makes us 
pay tribute and those which in a thousand ways creep into all 
social institutions." Can it be admitted that so many good 
intentions thus operating together are to end in destruction? 
All take coinage, the government as well as the higher dass, 
in the thought of the good accomplished or which they desire tc 
accomplish. The king remembers that he has restored civil 
rights to the protestants, abolbhed preliminary torture, suppressed 
the corvie in kind, established the free circulation of grains, 
instituted provincial assemblies, built up the marine, assisted the 
Americans, emancipated his own serfs, diminished the expenses 
of his household, employed Malesherbes, Turgot and Necker, i 
given full play to the press, and listened to public opinion.' No 
government displayed greater mildness; on the 14th of July, 
1789, only seven prisoners were confined in the Bastille, of which 
one was an idiot, another kept there by his family, and four 

■ "Le cri de la nritOD,** by Qcrget, ciir6 d'Onant (1789), p. 958. 

* Lucaa de Mootigny, "Mfoioires de Mirabeau/' I. 99o» 368. Tb£nm da MootMifib 
" L'asriculture ec les classes ruiales dans le pays Toulousain/' |». 14. 

* '* Foreigners generaUy could scarcely fonn an idea of tbe power of public opioioB at lUf 
rina ia France; tbey can with difficulty comprehend the nature rf Uiat imrWble pow 
mkkk cmmtumtU tvtn m Hu king's ^alae*.** (Necfcer, 1784, qr3t» by De TocqoevilH). 
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uuder the charge of counterfeiting.^ No sovereign was more 
humane, more charitable, more preoccupied with the unfortunate 
In 1784, the year of inundations and epidemics, he renders as- 
sistance to the amount of three millions. Appeals are made tc 
mm direct, even for personal accidents. On the 8th of Jime, 
1785, he sends two hundred livres to the wife of a Breton labor- 
ing-man who, already having two children, brings three at onoe 
into the world.' During a severe winter he allows the poor daily 
to invade his kitchen. It is quite probable that, next to Turgot, 
he is the man of his day who loved the people most. His dele- 
gates under him conform to his views; I have read countless letters 
by intendants who try to appear as litde Turgots. " One builds a 
hospital, another admits artisans at his table ; " ' a certain individ- 
ual undertakes the draining of a marsh. M. de la Tour, in Prov- 
ence, is so beneficent during a period of forty years that the 
Tiers-Etat vote him a gold medal in spite of himself.^ A gov- 
ernor delivers a course of lectures on economical bread-making. 
What possible danger is there with shepherds of this kind amidst 
their flocks ? On the king convoking the States-General nobody 
had "any suspicion,** nor fear of the future. "A new State con- 
stitution is spoken of as an easy performance, and as a matter of 
course."* "The best and most virtuous men see in this the be- 
ginning of a new era of happiness for France and for the whole 
civilized world. The ambitious rejoice in the broad field open 
to their desires. But it would have been impossible to find the 
most morose, the most timid, the most enthusiastic of men antic- 
ipating any one of the extraordinary events towards which the 
assembled states were drifting." 

I Onuikr de Cauoagnac, II. 336. M. de Malesherbei, according to custom, faiipccted tlie 
diftifiil state prisons, at the beginning oT the reign of Louis XVI. '*He tcAd me himsdf 
Uiat be had only released two** (Senac de Meilhan, ** Du gouvemement, des moeurs, el 
das oooditions ra France.") 

* Archires nadonales, II. 1418, 1149, t 14, 0073. Assistance rendered to various siiflaing 
prarinoes and places. 

* Aubertin, p. 484 (according to Bachaumont). 
^ De Lavergne, 47a. 

* Mathieu Dumas, "Mtooires," I. 496. Sir Samuel RomUly. "M^moiies," I. 99. "Cen. 
fidenoe increased even to extravagance," (Mme. de Genlis). On the a9th June, 1769, Necket 
laid at the ooundl of the king at Mariy, "What is more frivolous than the fears now 
Mtertained concemtng the organisation of the assembly of the Sutes-General ? No law caa 
be passed without obtaining the king's assent" (De Barentin, "M^moires," p. 187} 
Address of the National Assembly to its constituents, October a, 1789. "A great revolutioo 
^ which thg idtm would kmvo a^femrtd chimorical a ftw tmoniht tma has been 



CHAPTER III. 

1>« MIUDI.B CLASS.— I. The former spirit of the Third-Ksute.'-Pablk 
lAAtters ooncem the king only. — Limits of the Jaiisenist and parliamentariaa 
tTpposition. — II. Change in the oondition o( the bourgeois. — He beoomtt 
wodthy. — He makes loans to the State. — ^The danger of his creditorthip.— Ht 
interests himself in public matters. — III. He rises on the social laddtr.— 
"Hie noble draws near to him. — He becomes cultivated. — He enters into so- 
ciety. — He regards himself as the equal of the noble.— Privileges an annoy- 
ance.— IV. Philosophy in the minds thus fitted for it.— That of Roustctn 
pRominent. — This philosophy in harmony with new neoessides. — It Is adoptid 
by the Third-Estate. — V. Its effect therein. — The formation of revolutionary 
passions. — Levelling instincts. — The craving for dominion. — ^The Third-Es- 
tate decider and it constitutes the nation. — Chimeras, ignorance, exaltadon • 
VI. Summary. 

I. 

The new philosophy, confined to a select circle, had long 
served as a mere luxury for refined society. Merchants, manu- 
facturers, shopkeepers, lawyers, attorneys, physicians, actors, 
professors, ciuates, every description of functionary, employ^ 
and clerk, the entire middle class, had been absorbed with its 
own cares. The horizon of each was limited, being that of the 
profession or occupation which each exercised, that of the cor- 
poration in which each one was comprised, of the town in which 
each one was bom, and, at the utmost, thsiX of the province 
which each one inhabited.' A dearth of ideas coupled with 
conscious diffidence restrained the bourgeois within his hereditary 
barriers. His eyes seldom chanced to wander outside of tbem 
into the forbidden and dangerous territory of state affairs ; hardly 
was a fiirtive and rare glance bestowed on any of the public actSp 
on the matters which ''belonged to the king." There was no 
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critical irritability then, except with the bar, the comptilsory sat- 
dlite of the P*urliament and borne along in its orbit In 1718, 
after a session of the royal court (lit de justice)^ the lawyers 
of Paris being on a strike the Regent exclaims angrily and with 
astonishment, " What ! those fellows meddling too ! " ^ It must 
be stated furthermore that many kept themselves in the back- 
ground. *' My father and myself," afterwards writes the advocate 
Barbier, ''took no part in the uproars, among those caustic and 
turbulent spirits." And he adds this significant article of faith : 
^I believe that one has to fulfil his duties honorably, wUh^mi 
concerning oneself with state affairs in which one hcu no mission 
and exercises nofawer** During the first half of the eighteenth 
century I am able to discover but one centre of opposition in the 
Third-Estate, the Parliament, and around it, feeding the flame, 
the ancient gallican or Jansenist spirit ''The good dty of 
Paris," writes Barbier in 1733, ''is Jansenist from top to bottom,** 
and not alone the magistrates, the lawyers, the professors, the 
best among the bourgeoisie^ "but again the mass of the Parisians, 
men, women and children, all upholding th u doctrine, without 
comprehending it, or understanding any of its distinctions and 
interpretations, out of hatred to Rome and the Jesuits. Women, 
the silliest, and even chambermaids, would be hacked to piecei 
for it . . ." This party is increased by the honest folks of the 
kingdom detesting persecutions and injustice. Accordingly, 
when the various chambers of magistrates, in conjunction with 
the lawyers, tender their resignations and file out of the palace 
"amidst a countless multitude, the crowd exclaims: Behold the 
true RomanSy the fathers of the country / and as the two counsel- 
lors Pucelle and Menguy pass along they fling them crowns.** 
The quarrel between the Parliament and the Court, constantly 
revived, is one of the sparks which provokes the grand flnal 
explosion, while the Jansenist embers, smouldering in the ashes, 
are to be of use in 179 1 when the ecclesiastical edifice comes to 
be attacked. But within this old chimney-comer only warm 
! embers are now founds firebrands covered up, sometimes scatter- 
ing sparks and flames, but in themselves and by themselves, not 
incendiary ; the flame is kept within bounds by its structure, 
and its supplies limit its heat The Jansenist is too good a 
duiBtian not to respect powers inaugurated from above. The 

■ Aubodn, iMU: slo^ j6a. 
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pailiameutariany conservative through his profession, wculd be 
horrified at overthrowing the established order of things. Both 
combat for tradition and against innovation; hence, after having 
defended the past against arbitrary power they are to defend it 
against revolutionary violence and to fall, the one into impotency 
and the other into oblivion. 

II. 
Accordingly, the conflagration is of slow growth among the 
middle class, and, to ensure its spreading, a gradual transforma- 
tion has to be effected beforehand to render the refiractory 
materials combustible. In the eighteenth century a great change 
takes place in the condition of the Third-Estate, llie bourgeois 
has labored, manufactured, traded, earned and saved money, 
and he has daily become richer and richer.^ This great expansion 
of enterprises, of trade, of speculation and of fortunes dates fix>m 
Law ; arrested by war it reappears with more vigor and more 
animation at eadi interval of peace after the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 1748, and that of Paris in 1763, and especially after 
the beginning of the reign of Louis XVI. The exports of France 
which amounted to one hundred and six millions in 1720, to one 
hundred and twenty-four millions in 1735, and to one hundred 
and ninety-two millions in 1748, amount to two hundred and 
fifty-seven millions in 1755, to three hundred and nine millions 
in 1776, and to three hundred and fifty-four millions in 178S. 
In 1786 St. Domingo alone sends to the metropolis one hundred 
and thirty-one millions of its products and takes back fifty 
four millions in merchandise. As an effect of these interchanges 
we see arising at Nantes, and at Bordeaux, colossal commercial 
houses. I consider Bordeaux, says Arthiu* Young, as richer and 
doing more business than any dty in England except London. 
• • • of late years the progress of maritime commerce has 



>Vollaiic,"SifccfedeLoiibXV.,''clLxxxi: '<SiftctedeLoiibXIV.,'*ch.zx3i. «<IiuIiMtiy 
huriw i i fi every day. To tee the privaf .'i -r^iay, the prodigiout number of pleaiut dwdSngi 
erected in PtHe and m the provinces, ine n jinerous equipages, the convenienoei, the aoquU* 
lioQS oompieAiended in the term Aunr, one might tuppoee that opulence was twenty tim et 
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. . . The middle class has become wealthy by industry. Commercial gains have augmeatad 
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but to serve their superiors; n<nradays industry has opened up a tl> ntand roadi 
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been more rapid in France than even in England.^ According 
to an administrator of the day if the taxes on the consumption 
of products daily increase the revenue, it is owing to vanous 
descriptions of industry having become greatly extended since 
1774.' And this progress is regular and constant *' We may 
calculate/' says Necker in 178 1, ''on an increase of two millions s 
year on all the duties on consumption." In this great effort of 
invention, labor and genius, Paris, constantly growing, is the 
central workshop. It enjoys, to a much greater extent than to- 
day, the monopoly of all works of intelligence and taste, books, 
pictures, engravings, statues, jewelry, toilet details, carriages, 
furniture, articles of fashion and rarity, whatever affords pleasure 
and ornamentation for an elegant worldly society ; all Europe is 
thus supplied by it In 1774 its trade in books is estimated at 
forty-five millions, and that of London at only one-quarter of 
that sum.' Many immense fortimes were accumulated, and a 
still larger number of moderate fortunes, while the capital thus 
increasing sought investment Tho highest in the kingdom are 
standing ready with outstretched hands to obtain it, nobles, 
princes of the blood, provincial assemblies, assemblies of the 
clergy, and, at the head of all, the king who, the most needy, 
borrows at ten per cent, and is always in quest of firesh lenders. 
Already under Fleury, the debt has augmented to eighteen 
millions in rentes and during the Seven Years* War, to thirty-four 
millions. Under Louis XVI. M. Necker borrows a capital of 
five hundred and thirty millions ; M. Joly de Fleury, three hun- 
dred millions; M. de Calonne, eight hundred millions; in all 
sixteen hundred and thirty millions in a peroid of ten years. 
The interest of the public debt, only forty-five millions in 1755, 
reaches one hundred and six millions in 1776 and amounts to 
Iwo hundred and six millions in 1789.^ What creditors are indi- 
cated by these few figures I As the Third- Estate, it must be noted, 
is the sole body that makes and saves money, nearly all these 
creditors belong to it Thousands of others must be added to 
these. In the first place, the financiers who make advances to 

> Aitfaor Yoang, IL 960^ 373. 

• De Tooi{iievilfe, ajs. 

'Anbodn, 48a. 

^ Rous and Buchet, " Histoire pariementaire." Extracted fiiom the aooounta made iqi bf 
Ike oooptiollea-general, I. 175, 905. The repon by Necker, L 376. To the efAoon^ooe 
mum. be added 15.800^000 fa Tpmiw and iaterait on 
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the government, advances that are indispensable, because, fiom 
time iramemorial, it has eaten the calf in the cow's belly, while 
the passing year is always gnawing into the product of coming 
years; there are eighty millions of advances in 1759, and one 
hundred and seventy millions in 1783. In the second place 
there are so many purveyors, large and small, who, on all points 
of the territory, keep accounts with the government for their 
supplies and for public works, a veritable army and increasing 
daily, since the government, impelled by centralization, takes 
sole charge of all enterprises, and, through the urgency of opin- 
ion, enterprises of public utility. Under Louis XV. the State 
builds six thousand leagues of roads, and under Louis XVI. in 
1788, to guard against famine, it purchases grain to the amount 
of footy millions. 

Through this increase of activity and the demands for capital 
it becomes the universal debtor ; henceforth public affairs are no 
longer exclusively the king's affairs. His creditors become un- 
easy at his expenditures, for their money is being wasted, and, if 
he proves a bad administrator, they will be ruined. They want 
to know something of his budget, to examine his books ; a lender 
always has the right to look after his securities. We accordingly 
see the bourgeois raising his head and beginning to pay close at- 
tention to the great machine whose performances, hitherto con- 
cealed from vulgar eyes, have, up to the present time, been kept 
a state secret. He becomes a politician, and, at the same time, 
discontented. For it cannot be denied that these matters, in 
which he is interested, are badly conducted. Any responsible 
member of a family managing afiGurs in the same way would be 
arrested. The expenses of the administration of the State are al- 
ways in excess of the revenue. According to ofHcial admissions' 
the annual deficit amounted to seventy millions in 1770, and 
eighty millions in 1783; the attempts to reduce this consist 
ot bankruptcies ; one of two millions at the end of the reign 
of Louis XIV., and others almost equal to it in the time of Law, 
and another from a third to a half of all the rentes in the time of 
Terray, without mentioning suppressions in detail, reductions, 
indefinite delays in payment, and other violent and firaudu- 
lent means whirh a powerful debtor employs with impunity 
against a feeble creditor. "Fifty-six violations of public fiudi 

■ad Boches, L 19& ** Rapport," by M. da 
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have occirred fix>m Hetuy IV. down to the ministry of M. de 
Lom&iie inclusive," ^ while a last bankruptcy, more frightfid than 
the others, looms up on the horizon. Several persons, Bezenval 
and Linguet for instance, earnestly recommend it as a necessary and 
salutary amputation. Not only are there precedents for this, and 
in this respect the government will do no more than follow its 
own example, but such is its daily practice, since it lives only from 
day to day, by dint of expedients and delays, digging one hole to 
stop up another, and escaping failure only through the forced pa 
tience which it imposes on its creditors. With it, says a contem- 
porary, people were never sure of anything, being obliged always 
to wait' "Were their capital invested in its loans, they could 
never rely on a fixed epoch for the payment of interest Were 
vessels reconstructed, the highways repaired, or the soldiers 
dothed, they remained without guarantees for their advances, 
without certificates of repayment, being reduced to calculating the 
chances of a ministerial contract as they would the risks of a bold 
speculation." It pays if it can and only when it can, even 
the members of the household, the purveyors of the table 
and the personal attendants of the king. In 1753 the domestics 
of Louis XV. had received nothing for three years. We have 
seen how his grooms went out to beg during the night in the streets 
of Versailles ; how his purveyors " hid themselves ; " how, under 
Louis XVI. in 1778, there were 792,620 fi-ancs due to the wine- 
merchant, and 3,467,980 firancs to the purveyor of fish and 
meat' In 1788, so great is the distress, the Minister de Lom6nie 
appropriates and expends the funds of a private subscription 
raised for a hospital, and, at the time of his resignation, the treas- 
ury is empty, save four hundred and fifty thousand francs, 
the half of which he puts in his pocket What an administra- 
tion I 

In the presence of this debtor, e\ idently becoming insolvent, 
everybody, far and near, interested in his b*isiness, consult to- 
gether with alarm, and debtors are innumerable, consisting of 
bankers, merchants, manufacturers, employ6s, lenders of every 
kind and degree, and, in the fix)nt rank, the fimd-holders, whc 

I OuuBpfort, pb 105. 
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have put all their means for life into his hands, and who are 
to beg should he not pay them annually the forty-four millions he 
owes them, the industrialists and traders who have intrusted their 
commercial integrity to him and who would shrink with horror 
from failure as its of&et; and after these come their creditors, 
their clerks, their kindred, in short, the largest portion of the 
laboring and peaceable class which, thus far, has obeyed without 
a murmur and never dreamed of bringing the established order 
of things under its control. Henceforth this class will exercise 
control attentively, distrustfully and angrily. Woe to those who 
are at fault for they well know that the ruin of the State is theb 
ruin. 

III. 

Meanwhile this class has climbed up the social ladder and, 
through its ilite^ rejoined those in the highest position. Formeily 
between Dorante and M. Jourdain, between Don Juan and M. 
Dimanche, between M. de Sotenville himself and Georges Dan- 
din,^ the interval was immense ; everything was different— dress, 
house, habits, characters, points of honor, ideas and language. 
On the one hand the nobles are drawn nearer to the Third-Estate 
and, on the other, the Third-Estate is drawn nearer to the nobles, 
actual equality having preceded equality as a right 

On the approach of the year 1789 it was difficult to distinguish 
one from the other in the street. The sword is no longer worn 
by gentlemen in the city; they have abandoned embroideries 
and laces and walk about in plain frock-coats or drive them- 
selves in their cabriolets.* "The simplicity of English customs,** 
and the customs of the Third- Estate seem to them better adapted 
to ordinary life. Their prominence proves irksome to them and 
they grow weary of being always on parade. Henceforth they 
accept familiarity that they may enjoy freedom of action and 
are content '* to mingle with their fellow-dtizens without obstacle 
or ostentation." It is certainly a grave sign, and the old feudal 
spirits have reason to tremble. The Marquis de Mirabeau, on 
learning that his son wishes to act as his own lawyer, consoles 
himself by seeing others, of still higher rank, do much worse.' 

■ Chanden in Moli^'t cometfiet.— Tb. 
> De S6gur. I. 17. 
dt MoodgDj, Letter of the Merqub de Miiebeea, Ifivch e% tyt^ 
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"Although it was hard to accept the idea that the grandson of 
our grandfather, as we had seen him on the public promenade, 
the whole crowd, little and big, saluting him in every direction, 
should now figure at the bar of a low tribunal, wrangUng with 
pettifoggers about points of law, I then said to myself that Louis 
XIV. would be still more astonished to see the wife of his lineal 
heir, dressed in the frock and apron of a peasant girl, unat- 
tended, with no page or any one else, scampering about the 
palace and on the terraces, asking the first fellow in a dress-suit 
she met to give her his arm and escort her to the foot of the 
steps." — In effect, the reduction of manners and externals to 
one level simply shows that minds and souls are also on a 
level. If the old-time scene has disappeared this merely de- 
notes that the sentiments likewise have disappeared. It indi- 
cated seriousness, dignity, habits of self-restraint and of be- 
havior in public, authority and command. It consisted of the 
gorgeous pomp and parade of a social staff. The parade 
has now vanished because the staff has been broken up. If 
nobles dress like common folks it is owing to their having 
become common, that is to say, idlers who, out of work, 
talk and amuse themselves. Undoubtedly they amuse them- 
selves and converse like people of refinement ; but it is not 
very difficult to equal them in this respect Now that the Third- 
Estate has acquired its wealth a good many plebeians have 
become people of society. The successors of Samuel Bernard 
are no longer so many Turcarets, but Paris- Duvemeys, Saint* 
Jameses, Labordes, refined men, people of culture and of feelings 
possessing tact, literary and philosophical attainments, benevo- 
lent, giving f(§tes and knowing how to entertain.' With them 
with a shade of difference, we find about the san e : Dmpany as 
inth a grand seignior, the same ideas and the same tone. Their 
•ons, Messieurs de Villemer, de Francueil, d'Epinay, throw 
money out of the window with as much elegance as the young 
dukes with whom they sup. A parvenu with money and intel- 
lect soon becomes brightened and his son, if not himself, is 

■ Mme. Vig^Lebrun, I. 069, 931. The domestic estabKshment of two &nner«-general| 
^ de Verdun, at Colombes, and M. de St James, at NeuUly). A superior type of tht 
bo iu ' g eoi a and of the merchant has already been put on the stage by Sedame in *'Le PhOoio 
k Siivoir." 
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initiated: a few years' exercises in an academy, a dancing- 
master, aid one of the four thousand public offices which confer 
nobility, supply him with the deficient externals. Now, in 
these times, as soon as one knows how to conform to the laws 
of good-breeding, how to bow and how to converse, one pos- 
sesses a patent for admission everywhere. An Englishman ^ re- 
marks that one of the first expressions employed in praise of a 
man is, "he has a very graceful address." The Mar^chale dc 
Luxembourg, so high-spirited, always selects La Harpe as her 
cavalier because "he offers his arm so well." The plebeian not 
only enters the drawing-room, if he is fitted for it, but he stands 
foremost in it if he has any talent. The first place in conversa- 
tion, and even in public consideration, is for Voltaire, the son 
of a notary, for Diderot, the son of a cutler, for Rousseau, the 
•on of a watchmaker, for d'Alembert, a foundling brought up by 
a glazier; and, after the great men have disappeared, and no 
writers of the second grade are left, the leading duchesses are 
still content to have the seats at their tables occupied by Champ- 
fort, another foundling, Beaumarchais, the son of another watch- 
maker. La Harpe, supported and raised on charity, Marmontel, 
the son of a village tailor and many others of less note, in short, 
every parvenue possessing any intellectual power. 

The nobility, to perfect their own accomplishments, borrow 
their pens and aspire to their successes. "We have recovered 
firom those old Gothic and absurd prejudices against literary 
culture," says the Prince de H6nin;* "as for myself I would 
compose a comedy to-morrow if I had the talent, and if I hap- 
pened to be made a little angry, I would perform in it" And, 
in fact, " the Vicomte de S^gur, son of the minister of war, plays 
the part of the lover in 'Nina' on Mile, de Guimard's stage 
with the actors of the Italian Comedy."' One of Mme. dc 
Genlis's personages, returning to Paris after five years' absence, 
says that "he left men wholly devoted to play, hunting, and 
their small houses and he finds them all turned authors."^ They 

> John A^lrewB, *' A ctnaparmtive view," etc., |k 58. 

• De Tmy, ••M^moires," L 31. 

• Geflfroy, *'Giistave III/' Letter of Mme. de Stefi (August, \-fte^ 

« Mme. de Genlu, **Ad&le et Theodore" {.xn%%\ L yiz. AJraKiy in 176s, <>rp»*r"iiml 
mentkniA leverel pieces written by grand setgnion, such as " Qytemnestre^" by die Come 
deLeunguak: "Alexandre," by the Chevalier de F^nfion: "Don Carlos,'' by the Maiq^ 
de Ximinfs 
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hawk about their tragedies, comedies, novtls, eclogues, disserta- 
tions and treatises of all kinds from one drawing-room to 
another. They strive to get their pieces played ; they previously 
submit them to the judgment of actors; they solicit a word of 
praise from the Mercure ; they read fables at the sittings of the 
Academy. They become involved in the bickerings, in the vain- 
glory, in the littleness of literary life, and still worse, of the life 
of the stage, inasmuch as they are themselves performers and 
play in company with real actors in himdreds of private theatres. 
Add to this, if you please, other petty amateur talents such as 
sketching in water-colors, writing songs, and playing the flute. 

After this intermixture of classes and this displacement of char- 
acter what superiority rests with the nobler ? By what special 
merit, through what recognized capacity are they to secure the 
respect of a member of the Third-Estate ? Outside of fashion- 
able elegance and a few points of breeding, in what respect do 
they differ from him ? What superior education, what familiarity 
with affaiis, what experience with government, what political in- 
struction, what local ascendency, what moral authority can be al- 
leged to sanction their pretensions to the highest places ? In the 
way of practice, the Third-Estate already does the work, pro- 
viding the qualified men, the intendants, the ministerial head- 
clerks, the lay and ecclesiastical administrators, the competent 
laborers of aU kinds and degrees. Call to mind the Marquis of 
whom we have just spoken, a former captain in the French guards, 
a man of feeling and of loyalty, admitting at the elections of 1 789 
that " the knowledge essential to a deputy would most generally 
be found in the Third-Estate, the mind there being accustomed 
to business." In the way of theory: the plebeian is as well- 
informed as the noble, and he thinks he is still better informed, 
because, having read the same books and arrived at the same 
prindples, he does not, like him, stop half-way on the road to 
their consequences, but plunges headlong to the very depths of 
the doctrine, convinced Uiat his logic is clairvoyance and that he 
is the more enlightened because he is the least prejudiced. Con- 
sider the young men who, about twenty years of age in 1780, 
bom in industrious families, accustomed to effort and able to 
work twelve hours a day, a Barnave, a Camot, a Rcederer, a 
Merlin de Thionville, a Robespierre, an energetic race conscious 
of its strength, criticizing their rivals, aware of their weakness, com- 
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paring their own application and education to their levity and 
incompetency, and^ at the moment when youthful ambition stirs 
within them, seeing themselves excluded in advance from any su- 
perior position, consigned for life to subaltern employment, and 
subjected in every career to the precedence of superiors whom 
they hardly recognize as their equals. At the artillery examin- 
ations where Ch6rin, the genealogist, refuses plebeians, and where 
the Abb^ Bosen, a mathematician, rejects the ignorant, it is dis- 
covered that capacity is wanting among the noble pupils and no- 
bihty among the capable pupils,' the two qualities of gentility and 
intelligence seeming to exclude each other, as there are but four 
or five out of a hundred pupils who combine the two conditions. 
Now, as society at this time is mixed, such tests are firequent and 
easy. Whether lawyer, physician, or man of letters, a member 
of the Third-Estate with whom a duke converses familiarly, who 
sits in a diligence alongside of a count-colonel of hussars,' can 
appreciate his companion or his interlocutor, weigh his ideas, test 
his merit and esteem him at his just value, and I am sure that he 
does not overrate him. The nobility having lost a special capac- 
ity, and the Third-Estate having acquired a general capacity, they 
are on a par in education and in aptitudes, the inequality whidi 
separated them becoming offensive in becoming useless. Nobil- 
ity being instituted by custom it is no longer sanctified by con- 
science, the Third-Estate being justly excited against privileges 
that have no justification, neither in the capacity of the noUe or 
in the incapacity of the bourgeois. 

IV. 
Distrust and wrath towards the government which compromises 
all fortimes, rancor and hostility against the nobility which ban 
all roads, are, then, the sentiments that develop themselves 'm^ 
the middle class solely throigh the advance of its wealth and 
culture. Acting on material of this descripition we can divine the 
effect of the new philosophy At first, confined to the aristocratic 
reservoir, the doctrine filters out through all interstices like so many 
trickling streams and insensibly diffuses itself among the lower 
dass. Already, in 1727, Barbier, a bourgeois of the old stock 



' ChanpliDfti st^ 

■ DaVuiblasicI. 117. Beognoc, " MfaMrfret," (th« fint nd Mooad paMff« raM^I M 
wcktj at the domicihi of M. de Brienne^ and tbe Doc dt Pentfaikvm) 
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and having little knowledge of philosophy and philosophen 
except the name, thus writes in his journal:. "A hundred poor 
families are deprived of the annuities on which they supported 
themselves, acquired with bonds for which the king is responsible 
and of which the capital is obliterated; fifty-six thousand livres 
are given in pensions to people who have held the best offices, 
where tbey have amassed considerable property, always at the 
expense of the people, and all this merely that they may rest 
themselves and do nothing."' One by one, reformatory ideas 
penetrate to his office of consulting advocate ; conversation has 
sufficed to propagate them, homely common sense needing no 
philosophy to secure their recognition. "The tax on property/* 
said he, in 1750, "should be proportioned and equally distributed 
among all the king's subjects and the members of the government 
in proportion to the property each really possesses in the kingdom 
in England, the lands of the nobility, the clergy and the Third* 
Estate pay alike without distinction, and nothing is more just." 
In the six years which follow the flood increases. People de- 
noimce the government in the cafes, on their promenades, while 
the police dare not arrest malcontents " because they would have 
to arrest everybody." The disaffection goes on increasing up 
to the end of the reign. In 1744, says the bookseller Hardy, 
during the king's illness at Metz, private individuals cause six 
thousand masses to be said for his recovery and pay for them at 
the sacristy of Notre Dame; in 1757, after Damiens's attempt 
on the king's life, the number of masses demanded is only six 
hundred; in 1774, during the malady which carries him off, the 
number falls down to three. The government is in complete 
discredit, which is an immense success for Rousseau, these two 
events, occurring simultaneously, affording a date for the conver- 
sion of the Third-Estate to philosophy.* — ^A traveller, at the be- 
ginning of the reign of Louis XVI., who returns home after some 
years' absence, on being asked what change he noticed in the 
nation, replied, " Nothings except that what used to be talked abam 

■ Bubfer, II. »id. / III. ass (May, 1751). <«Th« Vmg is robbed by aU the teicnian 
a^onad him, espedally on his journeys to his diflercnt chateaux, which are frequenL" Aad 
Septonber, X7sa Cfl Aubertin, 991, 415 ("M^moires," manuscript by Hardy). 

* Treatiea of Paris and Hubersbourg, 1 763. The trial of La Chalouis, 1 765. Bankniptcy of 
TcRay, i77(K Destruction of the Parliament, 1771. The first partition of Poland, 177*. 
Roaaseaa, «Discoura sur I'in^galit^," 1753. "H^loise," 1759^ "Bmile'' and «*CoQtn« 
Sodid." S76a. 
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m the drawh^roams is repeated m A€ strteis^^ And that which 
is repeated in the streets is Roussean'k doctrine, the Discourse 
on Inequality, the Social Contract amplified, popularized and 
repeated by disciples in every tone and in every shape. \Vhat 
is more fascinating for the man of the Third-EsUte ? Not only 
is this theory in vogue, and encountered by him at the decisive 
moment when, for the first time, he turns his attention to general 
principles, but again, it provides him with arms against social ine- 
quality and political absolutism, and much sharper than he needs^ 
To people disposed to put restraints on power and to abolish 
privileges, what guide is more sympathetic than the writer of 
genius, the powerful logician, the impassioned orator, who es> 
tablishes natural law, who repudiates historic law, who proclaims 
the equality of men, who contends for the sovereignty of the 
people, who denounces on every page the usurpation, the vices, 
the worthlessness, the malefactions of the great and of kings! 
And I omit the points by which he makes acceptable to a rigid 
and laborious bourgtoisie^ to the new men that are working and 
advancing themselves, his steady earnestness, his harsh and 
bitter tone, his eulogy of simple habits, of domestic virtues, of 
personal merit, of virile energy, the plebeian addressmg plebeians. 
It is not surprising that they should accept him for a guide and 
welcome his doctrines with that fervor of faith which constitutes 
enthusiasm and which is always an accompaniment of the new- 
bom idea as of the new-bom affection. 

A competent judge, and an eye-witness. Mallet Dupan, writes 
in 1799: ''Rousseau had a hundred times more readers among 
the middle and lower classes than Voltaire. He alone inoculated 
the French with the doctrine of the sovereignty of the people and 
with its extremest consequences. It would be difficult to dte a 
single revolutionist who was not transported over these anarchical 
theories, and who did not bum with ardor to realize them. That 
Qmtrai Social^ the disintegrator of societies, was the K ^ran of 
the pretentious talkers of 1789, of the Jacobins of 1790, of the 
republicans of 1791, and of the most atrocious of the madmeru 
• • . I heard Marat m 1788 read and comment on the QnUrui 
Social in the public streets to the applause of an enthusiastic aud- 
itory.** The same year, in an immense throng filling the great 
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lall of the Palais de Justice, Lacretelle hcais the same book 
dted, its dogmas enforced **by members of the bar,' by young 
lawyers, by the whole lettered tribe swarming with new-fledged 
publicists." Hundreds of details show us that it is a catechism 
in every hand. In 1784* certain magistrates' sons, on taking 
their first lesson in jurisprudence of an assistant professor, M. 
Saveste, have the ''Contrat Social" placed in their hands as a 
manual. Those who find this new political geometry too difficult 
learn at least its axioms, and, if these prove xmmanageable they 
derive fi^m them their palpable consequences, so many convenient 
equivalents, the small current change of the literature in vogue, 
whether drama, history, or romance.' The dogmas of equality 
and liberty infiltrate and penetrate the class able to read the 
''Eloges" by Thomas, the pastorals of Bemardin de St Pierre, 
the compilation of Raynal, the comedies of Beaumarchais and 
even the "Young Anarcharsis" and the literature of the new-fiish- 
toned Greek and Roman antiquity.^ "A few days ago," says 
Mdtra,* "a dinner of forty ecclesiastics fi-om the country took 
place at the house of the curate of Orangis, five leagues fix>m 
Paris. At the dessert, and in the truth which came out over their 
wine, they all admitted that they came to Paris to see the ' Mar- 
riage of Figaro.' . . • Up to the present time it seems as if 
comic authors intended to make sport for the great at the expense 
of the little, but here, on the contrary, it is the little who laugh at the 
expense of the great." Hence the success of the piece. A steward 
of a chateau finds a Raynal in the library, the furious declamation 
of which so delights him that, at the end of thirty years, he can re- 
peat it without stumbling. A sergeant in the French guards em- 
broiders waistcoats throughout the night to earn the wherewithal 
to purchase new books of this stamp. After the gallant picture 
of the boudoir comes the austere and patriotic picture ; " Belisa- 
rius" and the "Horatii" of David indicate the new public spirit, 
also that of the studios.' The spirit is that of Rousseau, ''the re- 

* LAcretelle, " Diz ant d'^preuves," p. ai. 

* "Souvenin manuscrits," by M . 

' " Le Comp^ Mathieu," by Dulaurent (1766). "Our tufferings are due to tlie way In 
which we are brought up, namely, the state of society in which we are bora. Now thai 
liate being the source of all our ills its dissolution must become that of all our good." 

« The *' Tableau de Paxis," by Meraer (la vols.), b the completest and most 
myal of die ideas and aspirations of the middle class from 1781 to 1788. 

• "Correspondance/' by Mtoa, XVII. 87 (August 9o» 1784). 

• ''BcUnnui^'' bolooctio 1780b and the "Oath of the Uontfit" to lyts. 
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publican spirit;"' the entire middle dass, artists, employ^ 
curates, physicians, attorneys, advocates, the lettered and the jour- 
nalists, all are won over to it; and its aliment consists of the 
worst as well as the worthiest passions, ambition, envy, craving 
for liberty, zeal for the public welfare and the consciousness of 
right 

V. 

All these passions intensify each other. There is nothing like 
a wrong to quicken the sentiment of justice. There is nothing 
like the sentiment of justice to quicken the injury proceeding from 
a wrong. The Third-Estate, considering itself deprived of the 
place to which it is entitled, finds itself uncomfortable in the place 
it occupies and, accordingly, suffers through a thousand petty 
grievances it would not, formerly, have noticed. On discovering 
that he is a citizen a man is irritated at being treated as a subject, 
no one accepting an inferior position alongside of one of whom 
he believes himself the equaL Hence, during a period of twenty 
years, the ancient regime vainly grows easier, seeming to be 
still more burdensome, while its scratches exasperate as if they 
were so many wounds. Countless instances might be quoted 
instead of one. At the theatre in Grenoble, Bamave,* a child, is 
with his mother in a box which the Due de Tonnerre, govemot 
of the province, had assigned to one of his satellites. The man- 
ager of the theatre, and next an officer of the guard, request 
Madame Bamave to withdraw. She refuses, whereupon the gov- 
ernor orders four fusileers to force her out The pit had already 
taken the matter up and violence was feared when M. Bamave, 
advised of the affix>nt, entered and led his wife away, exclaiming 
aloud, " I leave by order of the governor." The indignant pub- 
lic, all the bourgeoisie, agreed among themselves not to enter the 
theatre again without an apology being made, the theatre, ir 
£su:t, remaining empty several months until Madame Bani^ve 
consented to reappear there. This outrage afterwards recurred 
to the future deputy, and he then swore "to elevate the caste to 
which he belonged out of the humiliation to which it seemed 

* OcAtnr, "OoMiirv IIL eC la coor dt tnaotT *«Puif, with Ar rtpMkmm i^Mt 
fnorally applandt wlutttver fdb at Fonfrinrbiwin.'' (A ledor by MaduM dt ScaO* Stpt 
tf, stM). 

• 8.li.f.B«>i». -QMMrfM dn lindi,'' IL 84. la tiM aftiek « 
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condemned." In like manner Lacroixy the futuie member of the 
Convention/ on leaving a theatre and jostled by a gentleman 
who was giving his arm to a lady, utters a loud complaint 
" Who are you ? " says the person. Still the provincial, he is sim- 
ple enough to give his name, surname, and qualifications in fulL 
**Very well," says the other man, "good for you — I am the 
Comte de Chabannes and I am in a hurry,'* saying which, 
"lauglJng heartily," he jumps into his vehicle. "Ah, sir," ex- 
claimed Lacroix, still much excited by his misadventure, "pride 
and prejudice establish an awful gulf between man and man!" 
We may rest assured that, with Marat, a veterinary surgeon in the 
Comte d'Artois's stables, with Robespierre, a protegi£ of the 
bishop of Arras, with Danton, an insignificant lawyer in Mery- 
sur-Seine, and with many others beside, self-esteem, in frequent 
encounters, bled in the same fashion. The concentrated bitter- 
ness with which Madame Roland's memoirs is imbued has no 
other cause. "She could not forgive society* for the inferior po- 
sition she had so long occupied in it."^ Thanks to Rousseau, 
vanity, so natural to man, and especially sensitive with a French- 
man, becomes still more sensitive. The slightest discrimination, 
a tone of the voice, seems a mark of disdain. " One day, on 
mentioning to the minister of war a general officer who had ob- 
tained his rank through merit; ' Ah, yes/ replied the minister, 'a 
general officer of luck ! ' The witticism spread and, commented 
on, did much mischief." — In vain do the grandees show their 
condescending spirit, "welcoming with equal kindness and gen« 

> De TiUy, <'M6inmm," I. 943. 

*The words of Fontanet who knew her and admired her. (Sainte-Beuve, "Noinraauk 
Ljndis" VIII. aai). 

* " M^moires de Madame Roland,** passim. At fourteen jrears of age, 00 being is- 
trxiuced to Mme de Botsmorel, she is hurt at hearing her grandmother addressed '*M** 
demt4seUe" Shortly after this, she says : "1 could not conceal from myself that I was of 
more consequence than Mile. d'Hannaches whoM sixty years and her genealogy <fid not 
enable her to write a common-sense letter or one that was legible." About die same epoch 
she passes a week at Versailles with a servant of the Dauphine, and tells her mother, " * A 
few days more and I shall so detest these people that I shall not know how to suppress my 
hatred of them.' 'What injury have they done you V she inquires. * It is the feeling of 
injustice and the constant contemplation of absurdity I '" At the chateau of Fontenay when 
•he is invited to dine, she and her mother are made to dine in the servants' room, etc '* In 

18x8, in a small town in the north, the Comte de dining vdth a bourgeois sub>pvefeo 

and placed by the side of the mistress of the house says to her, on accepting the soup, 
'Thanks, my dear,' (mcrd, ma chiie). Through the Revolution the lower cUas bourgeoinc 
teve full play ; a moment after, she addresses him, with one of her S¥reetest smiles, * WiP 
fou take some chicken, my dear t '" (It b uselen to state that die lenae of this aaaodota It 
not liilly conve y e d by a literal translation )~Tlt 

« De Vaubkoc^ L 153. 
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tleness all who are presented to them." In the mansion of the 
Due de Penthi^vre Uie nobles eat at the table of the master of the 
house, the plebeians dine with his first gentleman and only entet 
the drawing-room when coffee is served. There they find "in fiill 
strength and with a high tone" the others who had the honor of 
dining with His Highness, and "who do not fail to salute the 
new artivals with a complacency instinct with patronage." * Thii 
suffices ; in vain the Duke " carries his attentions even to the most 
minute degree." Beugnot, so pliable, has no desire to return. 
They bear them ill-will, not only on account of their slight bows 
but again on account of their over-politeness. Champfort acri- 
moniously relates that d'Alembert, at the height of his reputation, 
being in Madame du Deffant's drawing-room with President H6- 
nault and M. de Pont-de-Veyle, a physician enters named Four- 
nier, and he, addressing Madame du Deffant, says, " Madame, I 
have the honor of presenting you with my very humble respects ;" 
turning to President H6nault, " I have the honor to be your obe- 
dient servant," and then to M. de Pont-de-Veyle, "Sir, your 
most obedient," and to d'Alembert, "Good day, sir."* To a re- 
bellious heart everything is an object of resentment The Third- 
E^state, following Rousseau's example, cherishes ill-feeling against 
the nobles for what they do, and yet again, for what they are, 
for their luxury, their elegance, their insincerity, their refined 
and brilliant behavior. Champfort is embittered against them on 
account of the polite attentions with which they overwhelm him. 
Siey^ bears them a grudge on accoimt of a promised abbey 
which he did not obtain. Each mdividual, besides the general 
grievances, has his personal grievance. Their coolness, like their 
familiarity, attentions and inattentions, is an offence, and, under 
these millions of needle-thrusts, real or imaginary, the mind gets 
to be full of galL 

In 1789, it is full to overflowing. "The most honorable title 
of the French nobility," writes Champfort, "is a direct descent 
from some thirty thousand helmeted, cuirassed, armletted beinp^s 



> Beagnot, *'Mteoire>,*' I. 77. 

• Champfort, s& "Who would befiere itf Not tmxatioa, nor kttrt9-d§-€mckgt, nor the 
abuMk of power, nor the vexations of intendants, and the ruinous ddays of justice have pnv 
voked the ire of the nation, but their pr^udices against the nobiUty towards wnoli it has shown 
die greatest hatred. This evidendy proves diat the bourgeoisae, die men of lecten, die finaa- 
cial dass, in fine aU who envy the n<A>les have excited against these the inissior dasa fai ^ 
mwns and among the rural peasantry." (Rivarol, '* Mteoires.**^ 
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who, on heavy horses sheathed in armoi, trod under foot eight oi 
ten millions of naked men, the ancest'irs of the actual nation. 
Behold these well-established claims to the respect and affecticm 
of their descendants 1 And, to complete the respectability of this 
nobility, it is recruited and regenerated by the adoption of those 
who have acquired fortune by plundering the cabins of the poor 
who are unable to pay its impositions."^ *'Why should not the 
Third-Estate send back," says Siey^,* ''into Franconia every 
fiunily that maintains its absiuti pretension of having sprung from 
'he loins of a race of conquerors and of having succeeded to 
the rights of conquest? I can well imagine, were there no 
police, every Cartouche firmly establishmg himself on the high- 
road — ^would that give him a right to levy toll ? Suppose him to 
sell a monopoly of this kind, once common enough, to an honest 
successor, would the right become any more respectable in the 
hands of the purchaser? . . . Every privilege, in its nature, is 
unjust, odious, and against the social compact The blood boils 
at the thought of its ever having been possible to legally conse- 
crate down to the eighteenth century the abominable fiiiits of an 
abominable feudal system. . . . The caste of nobles is really 
a population apart, a fraudulent population, however, which, for 
lack of serviceable faculties, and imable to exist alone, fastens 
itself upon a living nation, like the vegetable tumors that sup- 
port themselves on the sap of the plants to which they are a 
burden and which wither beneath the load • • • They suck a31, 
everything being for them. . . . Every branch of the executive 
power has fallen into the hands of this caste, which (formerly) 
supplied the church, the robe and the sword. A sort of confi:ar 
temity or joint paternity leads the nobles each to prefer the other 
and all to the rest of the nation. • . . The Court reigns and 
not the monarch. The Court creates and distributes offices. 
And what is the Court but the head of this vast aristocracy that 
covers all parts of France and which, through its membe^ at- 
tains to and exercises everywhere whatever is requisite in all 
branches of the public administration ? '" Let us put an end to 
''this social cnme, this long parricide which one class does itself 
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the honor to commit daily against the othen. . . . Ask no 
longer what place the privileged shall occupy in the social order; 
it is simply asking what place in a sick man's body must be 
assigned to a malignant ulcer that is undermining and tormenting 
it • • • to the loathsome disease that is consuming the living flesh." 
The result is apparent— let us eradicate the ulcer, or at least 
sweep awsiy the vermin. The Third-Estate, in itself and by 
itself, is ''a complete nation," requiring no organ, needing no aid 
to subsist or to govern itself^ and which will recover its health on 
ridding itself of the parasites infesting its skin. "What is the 
Third-Estate ? Everything. What, thus fiu', is it in the poliucal 
body ? Nothing. What does it demand ? To become some- 
thing.** Not a portion but the whole. Its political ambition 
is as great as its social ambition, and it aspires to authority 
as well as to equality. If privfleges are an evil that of the king 
is the worst for it is the greatest, and human dignity, wounded by 
the prerogative of the noble, perishes xmder the al^olutism of the 
king. Of little consequence is it that he scarcely uses it, and 
that his government, deferential to public opinion, is that of a 
hesitating and indulgent parent Emancipated from real des- 
potism, the Third-Estate becomes excited against possible des- 
potism, imagining itself in slavery in consenting to remain 
subject A proud spirit has recovered itself, become erect, and, 
the better to secure its rights, is going to claim all rights. To the 
man who from antiquity down has been subject to masters, it is 
so sweet, so intoxicating to be in their places, to say to himself^ 
they are my mandataries, to regard himself a member of the 
sovereign power, king of France in his quota relationship, th^ 
sole legitimate author of all rights and of all functions I In con- 
formity with the doctrines of Rousseau the memoriak of the 
Third-Estate unanimously insist on a constitution for France; 
none exists, or at least the one she possesses is of no value. 
Thus far " the conditions of the social compact have been ig- 
nored;**^ now that they have been discovered tliey must be 
written out To say, with the nobles according to Montesquieu, 
that the constitution exists, that its great features need not be 
changed, that it is necessary only to reform abuses, that the States- 
General exercise onl} limited power, that they are incompetent to 

• ProdliomBtt, IIL a. ("The Third-EMste of Nivemaas," ^muim.) C£, oa th« 
lb« BMaoriala of tha Bobifiiy of Bugoj and of Alengoa. 
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substitute another regime for the monarchy, is not true. Tacitly 
or expressly, the Third-Estate refuses to restrict its mandate and 
allows no barriers to be interposed against it It requires its dep- 
uties accordingly to vote '' not by orders but each by himself and 
conjointly." '' In case the deputies of the clergy or of the nobility 
should refuse to deliberate in common and individuaUy, the dep- 
uties of the Third-Estate, representing twenty-four millions of 
men, able and obliged to declare itself the National Assembly, not- 
withstanding the scission of the representation of four hundred 
thousand persons, will propose to the King in concert with those 
among the Clergy and the Nobility disposed to join them, their as- 
sistance in providing for the necessities of the State, and the 
taxes thus assented to shall be apportioned among all the subjects 
of the king without distinction." ^ Do not object that a people 
thus mutilated becomes a mere crowd, that leaders cannot be 
improvised, that it is difhcult to dispense with natural guides, 
that, considering all things, this Clergy and this Nobility still form 
a select group, that two-fifths of the soil is in their hands, that 
one-half of the intelligent and cultivated class of men are in their 
ranks, that they are exceedingly well-disposed and that old his- 
toric bodies have always afforded to liberal constitutions their 
best supports. According to the principle enunciated by Rous- 
seau we are not to value men but to count them. In politics 
numbers only are respectable ; neither birth, nor property, not 
function, nor capacity, are titles to be considered ; high or low, 
ignorant or learned, a general, a soldier, or a hod-carrier, each 
individual of the social army is a unit provided with a vote; 
wherever a majority is found there is the right. Hence, the Third- 
Estate puts forth its right as incontestable and, in its turn, it pro- 
claims with Louis XIV., " I am the State." 

This principle once admitted or enforced, all will go well. " It 
seemed," says an eye-witness,* " as if we were about to be governed 
by men of the golden age. This free, just and wise people, 
always in harmony with itself, always clear-sighted in choosing 
its ministers, moderate in the use of its strength and power, never 
could be led away, never deceived, never under the dominion of^ 
•r enslaved by, the authority which it confided. Its will would 
fiishion the laws and the law would constitute its happiness." 
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The nation n to be regenerated^ a phrase found in all writings 
and in every mouth. At Nangis, Arthur Young finds this the sub- 
stance of political conversation.' The chaplain of a regiment, 
a curate in the vicinity, keeps fast hold of it; as to knowing 
what it means that is anotlier matter. It is impossible to 
find anything out through explanations of it otherwise than ** a 
theoretic perfection of government, questionable in its origui, 
hazardous in its progress, and visionary in its end." On the 
Englishman proposing to them the British constitution as a 
model they "hold it cheap in respect of liberty" and greet it 
with a smile; it is, especially, not in conformity with "the princi- 
ples." And observe that we are at the residence of a grand 
seignior, in a circle of enlightened men. At Riom, at the election 
assemblies* Malouet finds "persons of an ordinary stamp, practi- 
tioners, petty lawyers, with no exi>erience of public business, 
quoting the 'Contrat Social,' vehemendy declaiming against 
t}Tanny, and each proposing his own constitution." Most of 
them are without any knowledge whatever, mere traffickers in 
chicane ; the best instructed entertain mere schoolboy ideas of 
politics. In the colleges of the University no history is taught.' 
"The name of Henry IV., says Lavalette, was not once uttered 
during my eight years of study and, at seventeen years of age, I 
was still ignorant of the epoch and the mode of the establishment 
of the Bourbons on the throne." The stock they carry away 
with them consists wholly, as with Camille Desmoulins, of 
scraps of Latin, entering the world with brains stuffed with "re- 
publican maxims," excited by souvenirs of Rome and Sparta, 
and "penetrated with profound contempt for monaichical govern- 
ments." Subsequendy, at the law school, they learn something 
about legal abstracticos, or else learn nothing. In the lecture- 
courses at Paris there are no auditors ; the professor delivers his 
lecture to copyists wlio sell their copy-books. If a pupil should 
attend himself and take notes he would be regarded with suspi- 
cion ; he would be charged with trying to deprive the cupyists 
of the means of earning their living. A diploma, consequently, 
b worthless. At Bourges one is obtainable in six months; if the 
foung man succeeds in comprehending the law it is through 

■ Aitkur Voang, I. aas. 
• Malouet. ** Mfmofaca,*' I. •79. 
• D« UTalclle, I. 7. '* Souveain MunMcrit^" br 
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later practice and familiarity with it Of foreign laws and insti- 
tutions there is not the least knowledge, scarcely even a "/ague 
or false notion of them. Malouet himself entertains a meagre 
idea of the English Parliament, while many, with respect to cere- 
monial, imagine it a copy of the Parliament of France. The mech- 
anism of free constitutions, or the conditions of effective liberty, 
that is too complicated a question. Montesquieu, save in the great 
magisterial fomilies, is antiquated for twenty years past Of 
what avail are studies of ancient France ? ''What is the result 
of so much and such profound research ? Laborious conjecture 
and reasons for doubting."^ It is much more convenient to 
start with the rights of man and to deduce the consequences. 
Schoolboy logic suffices for that to which collegiate rhetoric sup- 
plies the tirades. 

In this great void of enlightenment the vague terms of liberty, 
equality and the sovereignty of the people, the glowing expres- 
sions of Rousseau and his successors, all these new axioms, blaze 
up like burning coals, discharging clouds of smoke and intoxicat- 
mg vapor. High-sounding and vague language is interposed 
between the mind and objects around it; all outlines are confused 
and the vertigo begins. Never to the same extent have men 
lost the purport of outward things. Never have they been at 
once more blind and more chimerical. Never has their disturbed 
reason rendered them more tranquil concerning real danger and 
created more alarm at imaginary danger. Strangers with cool 
blood and who witness the spectacle. Mallet- Dupan, Dumont 
of Geneva, Arthur Young, Jefferson, Gouvemeur Morris, write 
that the French are insane. Morris, in this universal delirium, 
can mention to Washington but one sane mind, that of Marmontel, 
and Marmontel speaks in the same style as Morris. At the 
preliminary meetings of the clubs and at the assemblies of 
electors he is the only one who opposes unreasonable propositions. 
Surrounding him are none but the excited, the exalted, about 
nothing even to grotesqueness.' In every act of the established 
r6gime, in every administrative measure, '* in all police regulations, 
in all financial decrees, in all the graduated authorities on which 
public order and tranquillity depend, there was nought in which 
they did not find an aspect of tyranny. ... On the walls ^..^ 

••lUMunA dci cahicn," tbe -pttfro^" by J. J. 
• llanMsUl, IL 145. 
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barriers of Paris being referred to, these were denounced as 
enclosures for deer and derogatory to man." ^ I saw,** says one 
of these orators, ^ at the barrier Saint-Victor, sculptured on one 
of the pillars — would you believe it ? — an enormous lion's head, 
with open jaws vomiting forth chains as a menace to those who 
passed it Could a more horrible emblem of slavery and of 
despotism be imagined!" *'The orator himself imitates the roar 
of the lion. The listeners were all excited by it and I, who 
passed the barrier Saint- Victor so often, was ^rprised that this 
horrible image had not struck at me. That very day I examined 
it closely and, on the pilaster, I found only a small bucklei 
suspended as an ornament by a litde chain attached by the 
sculptor to a little lion's mouth, like those we see serving as 
door-knockers or as water-cocks." Perverted sensations and 
delirious conceptions of this kind would be regarded by physi- 
cians as the symptoms of mental derangement, and we are only 
in the early months of the year 1789 1 In such excitable and 
over-excited brains the powerful fascination of words is about to 
exorcise phantoms, some of them hideous, the aristocrat and the 
tyrant, and others adorable, the friend of the people and the 
incorruptible patriot, so many disproportionate figures fiishioned 
in dreams, but the substitutes of figures in actual life, and which 
the maniac is to overwhelm with his praise or pursue with his fiirjr. 

VI. 

Thus, the philosophy of the eighteenth century descends 
among the people and propagates itself. — On an upper story of 
the house, ' ideas, in rooms beautifully gilded, have served 
merely as an evening illumination, as parlor fire-crackers and 
pretty Bengal lights; the company have had their fun with them 
and then, with a laugh, have thrown them from the windows. — 
Gathered up on the ground floor, borne off into shops, store- 
houses and counting-rooms, they have found in these plenty of 
combustible material, heaps of dry wood that have gradually 
accumulated, and here the flame kindles and spreads. It looks 
like a conflagration; for the chimney roars and ruddy gleams 
flash through the window-panes. — •• No," say the people above, 
•* they would not set the house on fire, for they live in it as we 
do. It is straw burning, or, at most, a chimney on fire^ and a 
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little water will extinguish it, and, besides, these little accidents 
clear the chimney and bum out the soot" 

Take care ! Under the vast deep arches supporting it, in the 
cdlars of the house, there is a magazine of powder. 
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CHAPTER I. 

L PrWations. — Under Louis XIV. — Under Louis XV. — Under Lonii 
XVI.— II. The condition of the peasant during the Ust thirty years of the 
Ancient Regime. — His precarious subsbtenoe. — State of agriciUture. — Un- 
cultivated farms. — Poor cultivation. — Inadequate wages. — Lack of comforts. 
— III. Aspects of the country and of the peasantry. — IV. How the peasant 
becomes a proprietor. — He is no better ofil — Increase of taxes. — He is tht 
*'mule" of the Ancient R^me. 

I. 

La Bruy^re wrote, just a century before 1789,^ *' Certain 
savage-looking beings, male and female, are seen in the country, 
black, livid and sunburnt, and belonging to the soil which they 
dig and grub with invincible stubbornness. They seem capable 
of articulation, and, when they stand erect, they display human 
lineaments. They are, in fact, men. They retire at night into 
their dens where they live on black bread, water and roots. 
They spare other human beings the trouble of sowing, ploughing 
and harvesting, and thus should not be in want of the bread they 
have planted." They continue in want of it diuring twenty-five 
years after thb and die in herds. I estimate that in 17 15 more 
than one-third of the population, six millions, perish with hunger 
and of destitution. The pictiu-e, accordingly, for the first quarter 
of the century preceding the Revolution, far fix>m being over- 
drawn, is the reverse; we shall see that, diuring more than half a 
'xntury, up to the death of Louis XV. it is exact; perhaps in- 
stead of weakening any of its points, they should be strengthened. 
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In 1725," says St. Simon, '< with the profiiseness of Stras 
bourg and ChantiUy, the people, in Normandy, live on the grass 
of the fields. The first king in Europe is great simply by being 
a king of beggars of all conditions, and by turning his kingdom 
into a vast hospital of dying people of whom their all is taken 
without a miurmur." ^ In the most prosperous days of Fleiuy 
and in the finest region in France, the peasant hides ''his wine on 
account of the excise and his bread on account of the taiUe^^ 
convinced "that he is a lost man if any doubt exists of his dying 
of starvation."' In 1739 d'Argenson writes in his journal:^ 
**The famine has just occasioned three insurrections in the prov- 
inces, at Ruffec, at Caen, and at Chinon. Women carrying theii 
bread with them have been assassinated on the highways. . . • 
M. le Due d'0rl6ans brought to the Council the other day a 
piece of bread, and placed it on the table before the king; 'Sire,' 
said he, 'there is the bread on which your subjects now feed 
themselves.' " " In my own canton of Touraine men have been 
eating herbage more than a year." Misery finds company on 
all sides. " It is talked about at Versailles more than ever. The 
king interrogated the bishop of Chartres on the condition of his 
people ; he replied that ' the famine and the mortality were such 
that men ate grass like sheep and died like so many flies.' " In 
1740,* Massillon, bishop of Clermont-Ferrand, writes to Fleury : 
"The people of the rural districts are living in fiightfiil destitu- 
tion, without beds, without furniture ; the majority, for half the 
year, even lack barley and oat bread, their sole food, and which 
they are compelled to take out of their own and their childrens' 
mouths to pay the taxes. It pains me to see this sad spectacle 
every year on my visits. The negroes of our colonies are, in this 

' Oppresiion aod misery begin about 1670. At the end of the seventeenth century (1698), 
tbe reports made up by the intendanu for the Due de Bourgogne, state diat many of the 
djftricts and provinces have lost one-sixth, one-fifth, one-quarter, the third and even the 
half of their population. (See details in the "Correspondance des contrMeuivgte^raux 
from 1683 to 1698," published by M. de Boislisle). According to the reports of intendants, 
(Vauban, "Dime Royale," ch. vii % a.), the population of France in 1698 amounted to 
19,994,146 inhabitants. From 1698 to 17x5 it decreases. According to Forboonais, thert 
vare but 16 or 17 millions under the Regency. After this epoch the population no loagct 
diminishes but, for forty years, it hardly increases. In 1753 (Voltaire, "Diet PhiL,** artick 
Population), there are 3,550,499 firesides, besides 700,000 souls in Paris, which makes from 
t6 to 17 millions of inhabitants if we count four and one-half persons to eadi fiwiirla, aattf 
t<om 18 to 19 millions if we count five persons. 

* Floquet, "Histoire du Parlement de Normandie,** VII. 40a. 

* Roosseau, "Coofess km s,** sst part, ch. iv. (1739). 
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respect, infinitely better ofi^ for, while working, they are fed and 
clothed along with their wives and children, while our ptasantry* 
the most laborious in the kingdom, cannot, with the hardest ami 
most devoted labor, earn bread for themselves and their families^ 
and at the same time, pay the subsidies." In 1740,' at Lille, the 
people rebel against the export of grain. ''An intendant informs 
me that the misery increases fix>m hour to hour, the slightest 
danger to the crops resulting in this for Uiree years past . . 
Flanders, especially, is greatly embanassed; there is nothing to 
live on until the harvesting, which will not take place for two 
months. The provinces the best off are not able to help the 
others. Each bourgeois in each town is obliged to feed one or 
two poor persons and provide them with fourteen pounds of 
bread per week. In the little town of Chatellerault, (of four 
thousand inhabitants), eighteen hundred poor, this winter, are oa 
that footing. . . . The poor outnumber those able to live without 
begging . . . while prosecutions for unpaid dues are carried ot 
with unexampled rigor. The clothes of the poor are seized and 
their last measiure of flour, the latches on their doors, etc. . . • 
The abbess of Jouarre told me yesterday that, in her canton, in 
Brie, most of the ground had not been planted." It is not sur- 
prising that the fomine spreads even to Paris. '' Fears are enter- 
tained of next Wednesday. There is no more bread in Paris, 
except that of the damaged flour which is brought in and which 
bums (when baking). The mills are working day and night at 
Belleville, regrinding old damaged flour. The people are ready 
to rebel ; bread goes up a sol a day ; no merchant dares, or is 
disposed, to bring in his wheat The market on Wednesday was 
almost in a state of revolt, there being no bread in it after seven 
o'clock in the morning. . . . The poor creatures at Bic^tre were 
put on short allowance, three quartenms (twelve ounces), being 
reduced to only half a pound. A rebellion broke out and they 
forced the guards. Numbers escaped and they have inundated 
Paris. The watch, with the police of the neighboriiood, were 
called out and an attack was made on these poor wretches with 
bayonet and sword. About fifty of them were left on the ground ; 
the revolt was not suppressed yesterday mommg." 
Ten years later the evfl is greater.* *'In the country around 

> IXAftcuoii, 1740^ Ani^ 7 and si, September 19 and 14, May el, NoraBbar 7. 
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me, ten leagues from Paris, I find increased privation and constant 
complaints. What must it be in our wretched provinces in the 
interior of the kingdom ? • . . My curate tells me that eight 
families, supporting themselves on their labor when I left, are now 
begging their bread There is no work to be had. The wealthy 
are economizing like the poor. And with all this the taUle is 
exacted with military severity. The collectors, with their officers, 
accompanied by locksmiths, force open the doors and carry off 
and sell furniture for one-quarter of its value, the expenses ex- 
ceeding the amount of the tax. . . ." '* I am at this moment on 
my estates in Touraine. I encounter nothing but frightful priva- 
tions; the melancholy sentiment of suffering no longer prevails 
with the poor inhabitants but rather one of utter despair; they 
desire death only and avoid increase. ... It is estimated that 
one-quarter of the working-days of the year go to the carv^es^ the 
laborers feeding themselves, and with what ? ... I see poor peo- 
ple dying of destitution. They are paid fifteen sous a day, equal 
to a crown, for their load. Whole villages are either ruined or 
broken up, and none of the households recover. . . . Judging by 
what my neighbors tell me the inhabitants have diminished one- 
third. . . . The daily laborers are all leaving and taking refuge in 
the small towns. In many villages everybody leaves. I have 
several parishes in which the taille for three years is due, the pro- 
ceedings for its collection always going on. . . . The receivers of 
the taille and of the fisc add one-half each year in expenses above 
the tax. ... An assessor, on coming to the village where I have 
my country-house, states that the taille this year will be much in- 
creased; he noticed that the peasants here were fatter than else- 
where ; that they had chicken feathers before their doors, and that 
the living here must be good, everybody doing well, etc This is 
the cause of the peasant's discouragement, and likewise the cause 
of misfortime throughout the kingdom." *' In the country where 
I am staying I hear that marriage is declining and that the pop- 
ulation is decreasing on all sides. In my parish, with a few fire- 
sides, there are more than thirty single persons, male and female, 
old enough to marry and none of them having any idea of it 
On being urged to marry they all reply alike that it is not worth 
while to bring unfortunate beings like themselves into the worid. 
I have myself tried to induce some of the women to marry by 
offering them assistance, but they all season in this way as if thej 
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had consulted together."' *'One of my curates sends me word 
that, although he is the oldest in the province of Touraine, and 
has seen many things, including excessively high prices for wheats 
he remembers no misery so great as that of this year, even in 
1709. . . . Some of the seigniors of Touraine inform me that, 
being desirous of setting the inhabitants to work by the day, they 
found very few of them and these so weak that they were unaUe 
to use their arms." 

Those who are able to leave, emigrate. "A person fix>m Lan- 
guedoc tells me of vast numbers of peasants deserting that prov- 
ince and taking refuge in Piedmont, Savoy, and Spain, tormented 
and frightened by the measures resorted to in collecting tithes. 
. • . The extortioners sell everything and imprison everybody as 
if prisoners of war, and even with more avidity and malice in 
order to gain something themselves." '* I met an intendant of 
one of the finest provinces in the kingdom, who told me that no 
more farmers could be found there; that parents preferred to send 
their children to the towns ; that living in the surrounding country 
was daily becoming more horrible to the inhabitants. ... A 
man, well-informed in financial matters, told me that over two 
hundred families in Normandy had left this year, fearing the col- 
lections in their villages." At Paris, ''the streets swarm with 
beggars. One cannot stop before a door without a dozen men- 
dicants besetting him with their importunities. They are said to 
be people from the country who, unable to endure the persecu- 
tions they have to undergo, take refuge in the cities • . . prefer- 
ring mendicity to labor." And yet the people of the cities are 
not much better oft "An officer of a company in garrison at 
Mezi^es tells me that the poverty of that place is so great that, 
after the officers had dined in the inns, the people rush in and pil- 
lage the renmants." "There are more than twelve thousand beg- 
ging workmen in Rouen, quite as many in Tours, etc More 
than twenty thousand of these workmen are estimated as having 
lefi the kingdom in three months for Spain, Germany, etc At 
Lyons twenty thousand workers in silk are watched and kept in 
tight for fear of their going abroad." At Rouen,' and in Nor- 
mandy, "those in easy circumstances find it difficult to get bread, 



* lyArgcafoa, June at, 1749; Haj aa, 1750; Maich 19^ 1751; FebffUMy 14, April tf 
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the bulk of the people being entirely without it» and, to ward off 
starvation, providing themselves with food that shocks humanity." 
^ Even at Paris," writes d'Argenson,^ *' I learn that on tlie day M. 
le Dauphin and Mroe. la Dauphine went to Notre Dame, on pass- 
ing the bridge of the ToumeUe, more than two thousand women 
assembled in that quarter crying out, ' Give us bread, or we shall 
die of hunger.' ... A vicar of the parish of Saint- Marguerite 
affirms tliat over eight hurdred persons died in the faubourg St 
Antoine between January 20th ind February 20th ; that the pooi 
expire with cold and hunger in their garrets, and that the priests, 
arriving too late, see them expire without any possible relieC 
Were I to enumerate the riots, the seditions of the famished, and 
the pillagings of storehouses, I should never end; these are the 
convulsive twitchings of exhaustion ; the people have fested as 
k>ng as possible, and instinct, at last, rebels. In 1747,* '* exten- 
sive bread-riots occur in Toulouse, and in Guyenne they take 
place on every market-day." In 1 750, from six to seven thousand 
men gather in Beam behmd a river to resist the clerks; two 
companies of the Artois regiment fire on the rebels and kill a 
dozen of them. In 1752, a sedition at Rouen and in its neigh- 
borhood lasts three days; in Dauphiny and in Auvergne riotous 
villagers force open the grain warehouses and take away wheat at 
their own price ; the same year, at Aries, two thousand armed 
peasants demand bread at the town-hall and are dispersed by the 
soldiers. In one province alone, that of Normandy, I find insurrec- 
tions in 1725, in 1737, in 1739, in 1752, in 1764, 1765, 1766, 1767 
and 1768,' and always on account of bread. ''Entire hamlets," 
writes the Parliament, "being without the necessities of life, want 
compels them to resort to the food of brutes. . . . Two days 
more and Rouen will be without provisions, without grain, with- 
out bread." Accordingly, the last riot is terrible ; on this occa- 
sion, the populace, again masters of the town for three days, pil- 
lage the public granaries and the stores of all the communities. 
Up to the last and even later, in 1770 at Rheims, in 1775 at Dijon, 
at Versailles, at St Germain, at Pontoise and at Paris, in 1772 at 
Poitiers, in 1785 at Aix in Provence, in 1788 and 1789 m Paiis 
and throughout France, similar eruptions are visible.^ Undoubt* 

• lyArgenioii, November a6, 1751; March 15, 1753. 
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^lly the government under Louis XVI. is milder ; tne intendanti 
ire more humane, the administration is less rigid, the taUle be- 
comes less unequal, and the carvie is less onerous through its 
transformation, in short, misery has diminished, and yet this is 
greater than human nature can bear. 

Examine administrative correspondence for the last thirty 
years preceding the Revolution. Coundess statements reveal 
excessive suffering, even when not terminating in fury. Life to 
I man of the lower class, to an artisan, or workman, subsisting 
on the labor of his own hands, is evidendy precarious; he ob- 
tains simply enough to keep him from starvation and he does 
not always get that.^ Here, in four districts, "the inhabitants 
live only on buckwheat," and for five years, the apple crop hav- 
ing failed, they drink only water. There, in a country of vine- 
yards,* "the vine-dressers each year are reduced, for the most 
part, to begging their bread during the dull season.** Elsewhere, 
several of the day-laborers and mechanics, obliged to sell their 
effects and household goods, die of the cold ; insufficient and un- 
healthy food generates sickness, while, in two districts, thirty-five 
thousand persons are stated to be living on alms.' In a remote 
canton the peasants cut the grain still green and dry it in the 
oven, because they are too hungry to wait. The intendant of 
Poitiers writes that " as soon as the workhouses open, a prodig- 
ious number of the poor rush to them, in spite of the reduction 
of wages and of the restrictions imposed on them in behalf of the 
most needy." The intendant of Bourges notices that a great 
many metayers have sold off their furniture and that "entire 
families pass two days without eating," and that in many par- 
ishes the famished stay in bed most of the day because they suf- 
fer less. The intendant of Orleans reports that "in Sologne, 
poor widows have burned up their wooden bedsteads and ethers 
have consumed their fiiiit trees," to preserve themselves from 
the cold, and he adds, " nothing is exaggerated in this statement ; 
the cries of want cannot be expressed ; the misery of the rural 

* "Pjroete-Terbaux de raiaemblde proYiiiciale de Basse Nonnandie'* (1787), p. 15s. 

* Aidihres narionales, G, 319. Coodition of th« directory of Issoudua, and H, 1149^ 
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Blesaac, intendant of Poitiers (Bfny 9» 1784); of Bf . de Villeneuve, intendant of D o urf w 
(March aS, 1784): of M. de On^tax% intendant of Orleans (Bfny al, 1784); of M <to 
Madron, intendant of Moulins (juM aS, 1786); of M. Dnpoo^ intendant of Moattat |N«e 
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districts must be seen with one's own eyes to obtain an idea of 
it" From Rioni, from La Rochelle, from Limoges, from Lyons, 
from Montauban, from Caen, from Alen9on, from Flanders, from 
Moulins come similar statements by other intendants. One 
might call it the interruptions and repetitions of a funeral knell ; 
even in years not disastrous it is heard on all sides. In Bur- 
gundy, near Chatillon-siu'-Seine, "taxes, seigniorial dues, the 
tithes, and the expenses of cultivation, divide up the productions 
of the soil into thirds, leaving nothing for the unfortunate culti- 
vators, who would have abandoned their fields, had not two 
Swiss manufacturers of calicoes settled there and distributed 
about the country forty thousand francs a year in cash."^ In 
Auvergne, the country is depopulated daily ; many of the villages 
have lost, since the beginning of the century, more than one- 
third of their inhabitants.' *' Had not steps been promptly taken 
to lighten the burden of a down-trodden people," says the pro- 
vincial assembly in 1787, '* Auvergne would have forever lost its 
population and its cultivation." In Comminges, at the outbreak 
of the Revolution, certain communities threaten to abandon their 
possessions, should they obtain no reliefl' "It is a well-known 
fiEu:t," says the assembly of Haute^Guyenne, in 1784, " that the lot 
of the most severely taxed communities is so rigorous as to have 
led their proprietors frequently to abandon their property.* Who 
is not aware of the inhabitants of Saint-Servin having abandoned 
their possessions ten times and of their threats to resort again to 
this painful proceeding in their recourse to the administration ? 
Only a few years ago an abandonment of the community of 
Boisse took place through the combined action of the inhabit- 
ants, the seignior and the (Ucimatatr of that community;'* and 
the desertion would be still greater if the law did not forbid per- 
sons liable to the taiiie abandoning over-taxed property, except 
by renouncing whatever they possessed in the community. In 
the Soissonais, according to the report of the provincial assem- 
bly,* "misery is excessive." In Gascony the spectacle is "heart- 

■ Archives nationalei, H» aoo (A memorial by M. Amelot, intendant at D^oa, S7M). 
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rending." In th 5 environs of Toule, the cultivator after paying 
his taxes, tithes and other dues, remains empty-handed. "Agri- 
culture is an occupation of steady anxiety and privation^ in which 
thousands of men are obliged to painfully vegetate." ^ In a vil- 
lage in Normandy, *' nearly all the inhabitants, not excepting the 
farmers and proprietors, eat barley bread and drink water, living 
like the most wretched of men, so as to provide for the payment 
of the taxes with which they are overburdened." In the same 
province, at Forges, "n^any poor creatures eat oat bread, and 
others bread of soaked bran, this nourishment causing many 
deaths among infants." ' People evidendy live fix)m day to day ; 
whenever the crop proves poor they lack bread. Let a frost 
come, a hailstorm, an inundation, and an entire province is inct^- 
pable of supporting itself until the coming year ; in many places 
even an ordinary winter suffices to bring on distress. On all 
sides hands are seen outstretched to the king, who is the univer- 
sal almoner. The people may be said to resemble a man at- 
tempting to wade through a pool with the water up to his chin, 
and who, losing his footing at the slightest depression, sinks 
down and drowns. Existent charity and the fresh spirit of hu- 
manity vainly strive to rescue them; the water has risen too 
high. It must subside to a lower level and the pool be drawn 
off through some adequate outlet Thus far the poor man 
catches breath only at intervals, running the risk of drowning at 
every moment 

II. 

Between 1750, and 1760,' the idlers who eat suppers begin to 
regard with compassion and alarm the laborers who go without 
dinners. Why are the latter so impoverished, and by what mis- 
chance, on a soil as rich as that of France, do those lack bread 
who grow the grain? In the first place many &rms remain un- 
cultivated, and, what is worse, many are deserted. According 
to the best observers ''one-quarter of the soil is absolutely lying 
waste; . . • Hundreds and hundreds of arpents of heath and 
moor form extensive deserts."* "Let a person traverse Anjou, 

> "Rimmi dci cidikn**' >tj PkodnMame^ IIL #71. 
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Maine, Brittany, Poitou, Limousin^ la Mard-e, Berry, NivemaiSi 
Bourbonnais and Auvergne, and he finds one-half of these 
provinces in heaths, forming immense plains all of which might 
be cultivated.** In Touraine, in Poitou and in Berry they form 
solitary expanses of thirty thousand arpents. In one canton 
alone, near Preuilly, forty thousand arpents of good soil consist 
cf heath. The agricultural society of Rennes declares that two- 
thirds of Brittany is lying waste. This is not sterility but deca^ 
dence. The r6gime invented by Louis XIV. has produced its 
effect; the soil for a century past, is reverting back to a wild state. 
^We see only abandoned and ruinous chateaux; ths principal 
towns of the fiefe, in which the nobility formerly lived at their 
ease, are all now occupied by poor metayer herdsmen whose 
scanty labor hardly suffices for their subsistence and a remnant 
of tax ready to disappear through the ruin of the proprietors 
and the desertion of ^e settlers." In the election -district of 
Confolens a piece of property rented for 2,956 livres in 1665, 
brings in only 900 livres in 1747. On the confines of la Marche 
and of Berry a domain which, in 1660, honorably supported two 
seigniorial families is now simply a small unproductive m6tayer- 
farm; ''the traces of the fiurows once made by the ploughshare 
being still visible on the siurounding heaths." Sologne, once 
flourishing,^ becomes a marsh and a forest; a hundred years 
earlier it produced three times the quantity of grain ; two-thirds 
of its mills are gone; not a vestige of its vineyards remains; 
^grapes have given way to the heath." Thus abandoned by 
the spade and the plough, a vast portion of the soil ceases to 
feed man, while the rest, poorly cultivated, scarcely provides the 
sin^lest necessities.* 

In the first place, on the fiulure of a crop, this portion remains 
untilled; its occupant is too poor to purchase seed; the intendant 
is often obliged to distribute seed, without which the disaster of 
the current year would be followed by sterility the following year.' 
Every calamity, accordingly, in these days affects the future as 
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well as the ptescnt; during the two years of 1784 and 1785, 
around Toulouse, the drought having caused the loss of all draft 
animals, many of the cultivators are obliged to let their fields he 
&II0W. In the second place, cultivation, when it does take place, 
is carried on according to mediaeval modes. Arthur Young, in 
1789, considers that French agricultiure has not progressed be- 
yond that of the tenth century.^ Except in Flanders and on the 
plains of Alsace, the fields lie fallow one year out of three and 
oftentimes one year out of two. llie implements are poor; 
there are no ploughs made of iron; in many places the plough 
of VirgO's time is still in use. Cart-axles and wheel-tires are 
made of wood, whfle a harrow often consists of the tresde of a 
cart There are few animals and but litde manure; the capital 
bestowed on cultivation is three times less than that of the present 
day. The 3rield is slight: ^our ordinary farms," says a good 
observer, "taking one with another return about six times the seed 
sown."* In 1778, on the rich soil around Toulouse, wheat returns 
about five for one, while at the present day it 3rields eight to one 
and more. Arthur Young estimates that, in his day, the English 
acre produces twenty-eight bushels of grain, and the Frendi 
acre eighteen bushels, and that the value of the total product of 
the same area for a given length of time is thirty-six pounds 
sterling in England and only twenty-five in France. As the 
parish roads are frightful, and transportation often impracticable, 
it is clear that, in remote cantons, where poor soil yields scarcely 
three times the seed sown, food is not always obtainable. How 
do they manage to live until the next crop ? This is the ques- 
tion always under consideration previous to, and during, the 
Revolution. I find, in manuscript correspondence, the syndics 
and mayors of villages estimating the quantities for local subsist- 
ence at so many bushels in the granaries, so many sheaves in the 
bams, so many mouths to be filled, so many days to wait untii 
the August wheat comes in, and concluding on short supplies foi 
two, three and four months. Such a state of inter-communica- 
tion and of agriculture condemns a country to periodical famines, 
and I \ coture to state that, alongside of the small-pox which, 
out of eight deaths, causes one, another endemic disease exists, 
as prevalent and as destructive, and this disease is starvation. 

> Aidinr VooBg, IL it% tis* TMnNi de Bforiaqg^b 5s, 6s. 
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We can easily imagine the people as sufferers by it and, 
especially, the peasant. An advance in the price of bread 
prevents him from getting any, and even without that advance, 
he obtains it with difficulty. Wheat bread cost, as at the present 
day, three sous per pound,' but as the average day's work 
brought only nineteen sous instead of forty, the day-laborer, 
working the same time, could buy only the half of a loaf instead 
of a full loaf.* Taking everything into account, and wages being 
estimated according to the price of grain, we find that the 
husbandman's manual labor then procured him 959 litres of 
wheat, while nowadays it gives him 1,851 litres \ his weU-being, 
accordingly, has advanced ninety-three per cent., which suffices 
to show to what extent his predecessors suffered privations. And 
these privations are peculiar to France. Through analogous 
observations and estimates Arthur Young shows that in France 
those who lived on field labor, and they constituted the great 
majority, are seventy-six per cent, less comfortable than the same 
laborers in England, while they are seventy-six per cent, less well 
fed and well clothed, besides being worse treated in sickness and 
in health. The result is that, in seven-eighths of the kingdom, 
there are no formers but simply metayers.' The peasant is too 
poor to undertake cultivation on his own account, possessing no 
agricultural capital.^ ''The proprietor, desirous of improving 
his land, finds no one to cultivate it but miserable creatures pos- 
sessing only a pair of hands ; he is obliged to advance everything 
for its cultivation at his own expense, animals, implements and 
seed, and even to advance the wherewithal to this metayer to 
feed him until the first crop comes in." ''At Vatan, for example, 
in Berry, the metayers, almost every year, borrow bread of the 
proprietor in order to await the harvesting." "Very rarely is 
one found who is not indebted to his master at least one hundied 
livres a year." Frequendy the latter proposes to abandon the 
entire crop to them on condition that they demand nothing of 
him during the year; " these miserable creatures " have refused; 

> Ct Galiaiii, "Dialogues sur 1« oonuneice det bl^" (1770), p. 193. WboU brad at tUt 
tiiM coat four JMtf per pound. 
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left to themselves, they would not be sure of keeping themselves 
alive. In Limousin and in Angoumois their poverty is so great ' 
" that, deducting the taxes to which they are subject, they have 
no more than from twenty-five to thirty livres each person per 
annum to spend ; and not in money, it must be stated, but count- 
ing whatever they consume in kind out of the crops they 
produce. Frequently they have less, and when they cannot 
possibly make a living the master is obliged to support them. 
. . . The metayer is always reduced to just what is absolutely 
necessary to keep him from starvmg." As to the small proprie- 
tor, the viUager who ploughs his land himself, his condition is 
but little better. " Agriculture,' as our peasants practise it, is a 
veritable drudgery; they die by thousands in childhood, and in 
maturity they seek places everywhere but where they should 
be." In 1783, throughout the plain of the Toulousain they eat 
only maize, a mixture of fiour, common seeds and very little 
wheat; those on the mountains feed, a part of the year, on 
chestnuts ; the potato is hardly known, and, according to Arthur 
Young, ninety-nine out of a hundred peasants would refiise to 
eat it According to the reports of intendants, the basis of food, 
in Normandy, is oats ; in the election-district of Troyes, buck- 
n heat; in the Marche and in Limousin, buckwheat with chestnuts 
and radishes ; in Auvergne, buckwheat, chestnuts, milk-curds and 
a little salted goat's meat; in Beauce, a mixture of barley and 
rye; in Beny, a mixture of barley and oats. There is no wheat 
bread; the peasant consumes inferior flour only because he is 
unable to pay two sous a pound for his bread. There is no 
butcher's meat; at best he kflb one pig a year His dwelling is 
built of clay (pise)^ roofed with thatch, without windows, and the 
floor is the beaten groimd Even when the soil furnishes good 
building materials, stone, slate and tile, the windows have no 
sashes. In a parish in Normandy, in 1789, " most of the dwell- 
mgs cons'fit of four posts." They are often mere stables or 
bams " to which a chimney has been added made of four poles 
and some mud." Their clothes are rags, and often, in winter 
these are muslin rags. In Quercy and eisewhere, they have no 
stockings, or shoes or sabots (wooden shoes). '' It is not in the 
power of an English imagination," says Arthur Yoimg, ''to figure 

> Turgoc, " Coilectkmt det fconomwtes,** L S44t 549^ 
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the animals that waited on us here at the Chapeau Raugt 
Some things that called themselves by courtesy Souillac women, 
but in reality walking dimg-hills. But a neatly dressed, clean 
waiting-girl at an inn, will be looked for in vain in France." 
On reading descriptions made on the spot we see in France a 
rimilar aspect of coimtry and of peasantry as in Ireland, at least 
in its broad outlines. 

III. 

In the most fertile regions, for instance, in Limagne, both cot- 
tages and foces denote '' misery and privation." ^ '' The peasants 
are generally feeble, emaciated and of slight stature." Nearly aU de- 
rive wheat and wine from their homesteads but they are forced to sell 
this to pay their rents and imposts; they eat black bread, made 
of rye and barley, and their sole beverage is water poured on the 
lees and the husks. '' An Englishman ' who has not travelled can 
not imagine the figure made by infinitely the greater part of the 
countrywomen in France." /Arthur Young, who st^4)s to talk 
with one of these in Champagne, says that *' this woman, at no 
great distance, might have been taken for sixty or seventy, her fig- 
ure was so bent and her face so hardened and furrowed by labor, — 
but she said she was only twenty-eight." fThis woman, her hus- 
band and her household, afford a sufficiently accurate example of 
the condition of the small proprietary husbandmen. Their property 
consists simply of a patch of ground, with a cow and a poor little 
horse ; their seven children consume the whole of the cow's milk. 
They owe to one seignior dijraruhard (forty-two pounds) of fiour, 
and three chickens ; to another xiaxttfranchards of oats, one chicken 
and one sau^ to which must be added the taille and other imposts. 
^ God keep us 1 " she said, '' for the tailUs and the dues crush us." 
What roust it be in districts where the soil is poor I " From Ormes, 
(near Chatellerault), as far as Poitiers," writes a lady,' " there is a 
good deal of ground which brings in nothing, and from Poitiers 
to my residence (in Limousin) twenty-five thousand arpents of 
ground consist wholly of heath and sea-grass. The peasantry live 
on rye, of which they do not remove the bran, and which is as black 
and heavy as lead. In Poitou, and here, they plough up only the 

■ Dubu e, "Description de I'AuvergiM/* 1789. 
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skin ofthe ground with a miserable little plough without wheels. • • • 
From Poitiers to Montmorillon it is nine leagues, equal to sixteen 
of Paris, and I assure you that I have seen but four men on the 
road and, between Montmorillon and my own house, which ia 
four leagues, but three ; and then only at a distance, not having 
met one on the road. You need not be surprised at this in such 
a country. . . . Marriage takes place as early as with the grand 
seigniors," doubtless for fear of the militia. '* But the population of 
the country is no greater because almost every infant dies. Mothexi 
having scarcely any milk, their infants eat the bread of which I 
spoke, the stomach of a girl of four years being as big as that of a preg- 
nant woman. . . . The rye crop this year was ruined by the frost 
on Easter day ; flour is scarce ; of the twelve mitairies owned by 
my mother, four of them may, perhaps, have some on hand. 
There has been no rain since Easter ; no hay, no pasture, no veg- 
etables, no fruit. You see the lot of the poor peasant There ia 
no manure, and there are no cattle. . . . My mother, whose gran- 
aries used to be always full, has not a grain of wheat in them, 
because, for two years past, she has fed all her metayers and the 
poor." 

<* The peasant is assisted," says a seignior of the same prov- 
ince, *' protected, and rarely maltreated, but he is looked upon 
with disdain. If kindly and pliable he is made subservient, but 
if ill-disposed he becomes soured and irritable. . . . He is kept 
in misery, in an abject state, by men who are not at all inhuman 
but whose prejudices, especially among the nobles, lead them to 
regard him as of a different species of being. . . . The proprie- 
tor gets all he can out of him ; in any event, looking upon him 
and his oxen as domestic animals, he puts them into harness and 
employs them in all weathers for every kind of journey, and for 
every species of carting and transport On the other hand, this 
metayer thinks of living with as little labor as possible, convert- 
ing as much ground as he can into pasturage, for the reason that 
the product arising from the increase of stock costs him no labor. 
The little ploughing he does is for the purpose of raising ioww 
priced provisions suitable for his own nourishment, such as 
buckwheat, radishes, etc His enjoyme^ t consists only of his 
twn idleness and sluggishness, hoping for a good chestnut year 
and doing nothing voluntarily but procreate;" unable to hire 
farming hands he begets children. The rest, ordinary lalioren, 
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have smaU supplies, '^ living on the spontaneous and on a few goat* 
which devour everything." Often again, thesr, by order of Pa*"- 
liament, are killed by the keepers. A woman, with two children 
in swaddling clothes, having no milk, *' and without an inch of 
ground," whose two goats, her sole resource, had thus been slain, 
and another, with one goat slain in the same way, and who begs 
along with her boy, present themselves at the gate of the chateau ; 
one receives twelve livres, while the other is admitted as a domes- 
tic, and henceforth, " this village is all bows and smiling &ces." 
In short, they are not accustomed to benefactions; the lot of 
all these poor people is to endure. '* As with rain and hail, they re- 
gard as inevitable the necessity of being oppressed by the strong- 
est, the richest, the most skilful, the most in repute," and this 
stamps on them, '* if one may be allowed to say so, an air of pain- 
ful suffering." 

In Auvergne, a feudal country, covered with extensive ec- 
clesiastic and seigniorial domains, the misery is the same. At 
Clermont-Ferrand,* " there are many streets that can for black- 
ness, dirt and scents only be represented by narrow chan- 
nels cut in a night dunghill." In the inns of the largest bourgs, 
** closeness, misery, dirtiness and darkness." That of Pradelles 
is "one of the worst in France." That of Aubenas, says Young, 
" would be a purgatory for one of my pigs." The senses, in 
short, are paralyzed. The primitive man is content so long as he 
can sleep and get something to eat He gets something to eat, 
but what kind of food ? To put up with the indigestible mess a 
peasant here requires a still tougher stomach than in Limousin ; 
in certain villages where, ten years later, every year twenty or 
twenty-five hogs are to be slaughtered, they now slaughter but 
three.' On contemplating this temperament, rude and intact 
since Vercing^torix, and, moreover, rendered more savage by 
Buffering, one cannot avoid being somewhat alarmed. The Mar- 
quis de Mirabeau describes " the votive festival of Mont-Dore, 
savages descending fix>m the mountain in torrents,' the curate 
with stole and surplice, the justice in his wig, the police corps 
with sabres drawn, all guarding the open square before letting 
the bagpipers play ; the dance interrupted in a quarter of an houi 

I Ardiur Voong^ L a8o^ •89, 994. 
• Liifiqrett^ " MteioirQi," V. 339. 
dt Mootigny, (HtL (• letur of Augoat tS, 1777). 
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by a tight ; ihe hooiings and cries of children, of the feeble and 
other spectators, urging them on as the rabble urge on so 
many fighting dogs ; frightful-looking men, or rather wild beasts 
covered with coats of coarse wool, wearing wide leather belts 
pierced with copper nails, gigantic in stature, which is increased 
by high sabots^ and making themselves still taller by standing on 
tiptoe to see the battle, stamping with their feet as it progresses 
and rubbing each other's flanks with their elbows, their faces 
haggard and covered with long matted hair, the upper portion 
pallid, and the lower distended, indicative of cruel delight and a 
sort of ferocious impatience. And these folks pay the tailUt 
And now they want to take away their salt ! And they know 
nothing of those they despoil, of those whom they think they 
govern, believing that, by a few strokes of a cowardly and care 
less pen« they may starve them with impimity up to the frnal 
catastrophe ! Poor Jean-Jacques, I said to myself, had any one 
despatched you, with your system, to copy music amongst these 
folks he would have had some sharp replies to make to your dis- 
courses!" Prophetic warning and admirable foresight in one 
whom an excess of evil does not blind to the evil of the remedy ! 
Enlightened by his feudal and rural instincts, the old man at 
once judges both the government and the philosophers, the An- 
cient Regime and the Revolution. 

IV. 

Misery begets bitterness in a man; but ownership coupled 
with misery renders him still more bitter. He may have 
submitted to indigence but not to spoliation — which is the 
situation of the peasant in 1789, for, during the eighteenth 
centiury, he had become the possessor of land. But how could 
he maintain himself in such destitution ? The fact is almost in- 
credible, but it is nevertheless true. We can only explain it by 
the character of the French peasant, by his sobriety, his tenacity, 
his rigor with himself, his dissimulation, his hereditary passion foi 
property and especiaUy for that of the soil. He had lived on 
privations, and economized sou after sou. Every year a few 
pieces of silver are added to his litde store of crowns buried in 
the most secret recess of his cellar ; Rousseau's peasant, conceal 
ing his wine and bread in a pit, assuredly had a yet more secret 
hiding-place; a little money in a woollen stocking or m a 
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jug escapes, more readily than elsewhere, the search of the 
clerks. Dressed in rags, going barefoot, eating nothing but coarse 
black bread, but cherishing the little treasure in his breast on 
which he builds so many hopes, he watches for the opportunity 
which never fails to come. " In spite of privileges," writes a gen- 
tleman in 1755, "the nobles are daily being ruined and reduced, 
the Third-Estate making all the fortimes." A number of do- 
mains, through forced or voluntary sales, thus pass into the hands 
of financiers, of men of the quill, of merchants, and of the 
well-to-do bourgeois. Before undergoing this total disposses- 
sion, however, the seignior, involved in debt, is evidently re- 
signed to partial alienations of his property. The peasant who 
has bribed the steward is on hand with his hoard. "It is poor 
property, my lord, and it costs you more than you get from it" 
This may refer to an isolated patch, one end of a field or 
meadow, sometimes a farm whose farmer pays nothing, and gen- 
erally worked by a metayer whose wants and indolence make 
him an annual expense to his master. The latter may say to 
himself that the alienated parcel is not lost since, some day or 
other, through his right of repurchase, he may take it back, while 
in the meantime, he enjoys a cenSy drawbacks, and the lord's dues 
Moreover, there is on his domain and around him, extensive open 
spaces which the decline of cultivation and depopulation have 
left a desert. To restore the value of this he must surrender its 
proprietorship. There is no other way by which to attach man 
permanently to the soil. And the government helps him along in 
this matter. Obtaining no revenue fi-om the abandoned soil, it 
assents to a provisional withdrawal of its too weighty hand. By 
the edict of 1766, a piece of cleared waste land remains free of 
the taWe for fifteen years, and^ thereupon, in twenty-eight prov- 
inces four hundred thousand arpenis are cleared in three years. 
This is the mode by which the seigniorial domain gradually 
crumbles away and decreases. Towards the last, in many places, 
with the exception of the chateau and the small adjoining farm, 
which brings in two or three thousand francs a year, nothing ib 
left to the seignior but his feudal dues ; ' the rest of the soil 

1 "Froote-Teriwux de ratiemblde provincUle de Basse Nonnandie'* (1787), p. sos. 

* Lftence de Lavergne, p. 96 (aooording to the tables of indemnity granted to the § mdg f 4 A 
in iSas). In the estate of Blet (see note s at the end of the volume), twenty-two paroeb an 
•Keoafeedin t76a Arthur Youngs I. yA (the domain of Tour-d'Aigues, in Provence), and 
IL S9\ ai4. Dodiol, ** Kstoire des siasses rurales," p. 45a De TooqutviUe, p. |& 
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belongs to the peasantry. Forbonnais already remarks, towards 
1750, that many of the nobles and of the ennobled "reduced to 
extreme poverty but with titles to immense possessions," have 
sold off portions to small cultivators at low prices, and often foi 
the amount of the taille. Towards 1760, one-quarter of the soil 
18 said to have already passed into the hands of agriculturists. 
In 1772, in relation to the vingtQme^ which is levied on the nei 
revenue of real property, the intendant of Caen, having com- 
pleted the statement of his quota, estimates that out of one 
hundred and fifty thousand *' there are perhaps fifty thousand 
whose liabilides did not exceed five sous and perhaps still as 
many more not exceeding twenty sous**^ Contemporary ob- 
servers authenticate this passion of the peasant for real property. 
^The savings of the lower classes, whidi elsewhere are invested 
with individuals and in the public funds, are wholly destined in 
France to the purchase of land." "Accordingly the number of 
small rural holdings is always on the increase. Necker says that 
there is an immensity of them." Arthur Young, in 1789, is as- 
tonished at their great number and " inclines to think that they 
form one third of the kingdom." That would already be about 
the proportion, and the proportion would still be the same, 
were we to compare the number of proprietors with the num- 
ber of inhabitants. 

The small cultivator, however, in becoming a possessor of the 
soil assumed its charges. Simply as day-laborer, and with his 
arms alone, he was only partially affected by the taxes; "where 
there is nothing the king loses his dues." But now, vainly is he 
poor and declaring himself still poorer; the fisc has a hold on 
him and on every portion of his new possession^. Tkie col- 
lectors, peasants like himself, and jealous, by virtue of being his 

■ ArcUTes nadooalei, H, 1463 (a letter by M. de Footette, Norember 16^ 177*;. Ct 
C4>diut, "Rerue det Deux Mondes,*' September, 1848. Tbe sale of die netional piupqtj 
leems not to have temibly increaicd imall p rope r ties nor ■ensibly diminhhrd the number of ttit 
large ones. The Revolution developed modenite sixed p io p e iti ea. In 1848, die large iwff 
numbered 183,000 (93,000 familiet paying 300 francs taxes, and more, and poeiriiing on die 
average ate kectarts of land, and 160,000 frimilies paying from 950 to 500 francs tans aad 
possessing 00 the average 75 ktctam). These 183,000 fiunilies possess 18,000^000 Anctems. 
There are besides 700^000 medium sixed estates (paying from 50 to 950 francs tax), and ooo^ 
prising 15,000,000 kMtarts, And finally 3,900^000 small properties comprising d^coo,cat 
ki€tmrg$ (900^000 paying from 93 to 50 francs tax averaging five and one-half ibrterw wicK 
•nd 3,000,000 paying less than *$ francs^ Averaging three and one-ninth k^ctmnt each). 
4coor(fing to the partial statements of De Tooqueville the number of holdoBof real ptup c iiy 
had increased, no the average, to fiva-twelfths ; the populatioo, at die same tiase, havinK Ib 
fivo>thii Mentha (from 96 to ^6 milKmii). 
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neighbors, know how much his property, exposed to view, brings 
in ; hence they take aU they can lay their hands on. Vainly has 
he labored with renewed energy ; his hands remain as empty, 
and, at the end of the year, he discovers that his field has pro- 
duced him nothing. The more he acquires and produces the 
more bxuxlensome do the taxes become. In 17 15, the tailk and 
the poll-tax, which he alone pays, or nearly alone, amounts to 
8ixty-;six millions of livres ; the amount is ninety-three millions in 
1759 and one himdred and ten millions in 1789.^ In 1757, the 
imposts amoimt to 283,156,000 livres; in 1789 to 476,294,000 
Kvres. 

Theoretically, through humanity and through good sense, 
there is, doubdess, a desire to relieve the peasant and pity is fdt 
for him. But, in practice, through necessity and routine, he is 
treated according to Cardinal Richelieu's precept, as a beast 
of burden to which oats are measured out for fear that he may 
become too strong and kick, "a mule which, accustomed to his 
load, is spoiled more by long repose than by work." 

* "Compce-f6n<nl des revenus el d^penaet fixn au ler Mai, 1789 (Imprimerie Rojale, 
1789)' De Luynes, XVl. 49. Roux and Buches, L 906^ 374. (TUa relues only to dia 
o-«UDtries of iUciwu; in ihe provinoea, with assembliea, tae increaie ia no kaa great). 
AraiWes naiiooales, H*, 1610 (tlie parial of Bourget, in Ar jou). Extracta from the iaiUt 
roOs of three miiayer-fMiaa belonging tfM.de RttU14 TT e impoaa in I76e are 334 kmm 
I tmu; in iTtj, 37a Upm 15 
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1 AXATION THE PRINCIPAL CAUSE OF MISERY. --I. Direct UXCS — .^*XM ol 

difierent domains at the end of the reign of Louis XV. — Levies of the ttHt- 
owner and of the fisc — What remains to the proprietor. — II. State of oer* 
tain provinces on the outbreak of the Revolution. — ^The taiUe, and other fan* 
posts. — ^The proportion of these taxes in relation to income. — The sum total 
immense. — III. Four direct taxes on the common laborer. — IV. Collectioni 
and seizures. — ^V. Indirect taxes. — ^The salt-tax and the exdse. — VI. Why 
taxation is so burdensome. — Exemptions and privileges. — VII. The acirmt 
of towns. — ^The poor the greatest soiSerers.— VIII. Complaints in the memo 
rials. 

I. 

Let us closely examine the extortions he has to endure, which 
are very great, much beyond any that we can imagine. Econo- 
mists had long prepared the budget of a farm and shown by 
statistics the excess of charges with which the cultivator is over- 
whelmed. — If he continues to cultivate, they say, he must have 
his share in the crops, an inviolable portion, equal to one-half of 
the entire production and from which nothing can be deducted 
without ruining him. This portion, indeed, accurately repre- 
sents, and not a aw too much, in the first place, the interest of 
the capital first expended on the farm in cattle, furniture, and im- 
plements of husbandry ; in the second place, the maintenance of 
this capital, every year depreciated by wear and tear ; in the third 
place, the advances made dining the ciurent year for seed, wages, 
and food for men and animals ; and, in the last place, the com- 
pensation due him for the risks he takes and his losses. Here is 
a first lien which must be satisfied beforehand, taking precedence 
of all others, superior to that of the seignior, to that of the titL^ 
owner fd^cimaieur)^ to even that of the king, for it is an indebted 
Dess due to the soiL^ After this is paid back, then, and only then. 
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that which remains, the net product^ can be touched. Now, in tlie 
then state of agriculture, the tithe-owner and the king appro- 
priate one-half of this net product, when the estate is large, and 
the whole, if the estate is a small one.' A certain large fzxvcL in 
Picardy, worth to its owner 3,600 livres, pays 1,800 livres to the 
king, and 1,311 livres to the tithe-owner; another, in the Soisson- 
nais, rented for 4,500 livres, pays 2,200 livres taxes and more than 
1,000 livres to the tithes. An ordinary mdtayer-farm near Nevers 
pays into the treasury 138 livres, 121 livres to the church, and 
7x4 livres to the proprietor. On another, in Poitou, the fisc ab- 
fiorbs 348 livres, and the proprietor receives only 238. In gen- 
eral, in the regions of large farms, the proprietor obtains ten 
livres the arpeni if the cultivation is very good, and three livres 
when ordinary. In the regions of small farms, and of the metayer 
system, he gets fifteen sous the arpent^ eight sous and even six sous. 
The entire net profit may be said to go to the church and into the 
State treasury. 

Hired labor, meantime, is no less costly. On this m^tayer- 
farm in Poitou, which brings in eight sous the arpent^ thirty- 
six laborers consume each twenty-six firancs per annum in rye, 
two firancs respectively in vegetables, oil and milk preparations, 
and two firancs ten sous in pork, amounting to a sum total, each 
year, for each person, of sixteen pounds of meat at an expense 
of thirty-six firancs. In fact they drink water only, use rape-seed 
oil for soup and for light, never taste butter, and dress themselves 
in materials made of the wool and hair of the sheep and goats 
they raise. They purchase nothing save the tools necessary tc 
make the fabrics of which these provide the material. On an- 
other m6tayer-farm, on the confines of la Marche and Berry, 
forty-six laborers cost a smaller sum, each one consuming only 
the value of twenty-five fiancs per annum. We can judge by 
this of the exorbitant share appropriated to themselves by the 
Church and State since, at so small a cost of cultivation, the 
proprietor finds in his pocket, at the end of the year, six or eight 
sous per arpent^ out of which, if plebeian, he must still pay the 
dues to his seignior, contribute to the common purse for the 
militia, buy his taxed salt and work out his corvie and the rest. 
Towards the end of the reign of Louis XV. in Limousin, sayi 

I ««I^hteMdM du viaagfrnkT IX 15: an articlt b3rM.de BistrA, i;«f 
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Turgot,^ tlie king derives for himself alone "about as much fixnn 
the soil as the proprietor." A certain election-district, that 
of Tulle, where he abstracts fifty-six and one-half per cent of the 
product, there remains to the latter forty-three and one-half pet 
cent thus accounting for ''a multitude of domains being aban- 
doned" 

It must not be supposed that time renders the tax less onerous 
or that, in other provinces, the cultivator is better treated. In 
this respect the docimients are authentic and almost up to the 
latest hour. We have only to take up the official statements 
of the provincial assemblies held in 1787, to learn by offidal 
figures to what extent the fisc may abuse the men who labor, and 
take bread out of the mouths of those who have earned it bj 
the sweat of their brows. 

II. 

Direct taxation alone is here concerned, the tmUes^ collat- 
eral imposts, poll-tax, vingtihnes^ and the pecuniary tax sub- 
stituted for the corvie} In Champagne, the tax-payer pays 
on 100 livres income fifty -four livres fifteen sous, on the aver- 
age, and in many parishes,' seventy-one livres thirteen sous. In 
the Ile-de-France, *'if a taxable inhabitant of a village, the pro- 
prietor of twenty arpenis of land which he himself works, and the 
income of which is estimated at ten livres per arpent^ it is sup- 
posed that he is likewise the owner of the house he occupies, the 
site being valued at forty livres."* This tax-payer pays for his 
real taUU^ personal and industrial, thirty-five livres fourteen sous, 
for collateral taxes seventeen livres seventeen sous, for the poll- 
tax twenty-one livres eight sous, for the vingtQmes twenty-four 
livres four sous, in all ninety-nine livres three sous, to which 
must be added about five livres as the substitution for the carvie^ 
in all 104 livres on a piece of property which he rents for 240 
livres, and which amounts to five-twelfths of his income. 

It is much worse on making the same calculation f<v the 



> ••Collection des ^conomktes," I. 551. 569. 

* ** Proc^verimux de raMemb.ie provindale de Champagne ** (t 787)1 p. «4a 

■ Of. *' Notice historique uir la Revolution dar 1 le d^pattctnent de rEure,** bjr BoM»> 
Champeaux, p. 37. A memorial of the parish of EpteviUe : on 100 francs incooM tibi 
Treasury takes as ficir the tetZir, 16 for coUatends, 15 for the poU-tax, it for the wt^\itkmm, 
Mai 67 livres. 
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poorer generalities. In Haute-Guyenne,' *'all property in land is 
taxed, for the taille^ the collateral imposts, and the vingtihnes, 
more than one-quarter of its revenue, the onh deduction being 
the expenses of cultivation; also dwellings, one-third of theii 
revenue, deducting only the cost of repairs and of maintenance ; 
to which must be added the poll-tax, which takes about one- 
tenth of the revenue ; the tithe, which absorbs one-seventh ; the 
seigniorial rents which take another seventh ; the tax substituted 
for the corvee; the costs of compulsory collections, seizures, se> 
questrations and constraints, and all ordinary and extraordinary 
local charges. This being subtracted, it is evident that, in com- 
munities moderately taxed, the proprietor does not enjoy a third 
of his income, and that, in the communities wronged by the assess- 
ments, the proprietors are reduced to the status of simple farmers 
scarcely able to get enough to restore the expenses of cultiva- 
tion." In Auvergne,* the taiile amounts to four sous on the livrc 
net profit; the collateral imposts and the poll-tax take off four 
sous three deniers more; the vingtiimes^ two sous and three 
deniers ; the contribution to the royal roads, to the free gift, to 
local charges and the cost of levying, take again one sou one 
denier, the total being eleven sous and seven deniers per livre on 
income, without counting seigniorial dues and the tithe. "The 
bureau, moreover, recognizes with regret, that several of the 
collections pay at the rate of seventeen sous, sixteen sous, and 
the most moderate, at the rate of fourteen sous the livre. The 
evidence of this is in the bureau ; it is on file in the registry 
of the court of excise, and of the election-districts. It is still 
more apparent in parishes where an infinite number of assess- 
ments are found, laid on property that has been abandoned, 
which the collectors lease, and the product of which is often in- 
adequate to pay the tax." — Statistics of this kind are terribly elo- 
quent. They may be summed up in one word. Putting togethet 
Normandy, the Orleans region, that of Soissons, Champagne, 
Ile-de-France, Berry, Poitou, Auvergne, the Lyons region. Gas- 
cony, and Haute-Guyenne, in brief the principal election sections, 
we find that out of every hundred francs of revenue the direct 
tax on the tax-payer is fifty-three firancs, or more than one-half.' 
This is about five times as much as at the present day. 

1 "Ptoote-Teriwux de Taas. prov. de la Haote^uyeone" (1784), IL 17, 40^ 47. 
* '* Ptoote-'vcriMUix de Vwm. prov. d' Auvergne" (1787), p. 053. 
• See DOC* f at the aad of llH 
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III. 
The fisc, however, in thus bearing down on taxable property 
has not released the taxable person without property. In the 
absence of land it seizes on men. In default of an income it 
taxes a man's wages. With the exception of the vingtihnes^ the 
preceding imposts not only bore on those who possessed some- 
thing but, again, on those who possessed nothing. In the 
Toulousain,^ at St. Pierre de Barjouville, the poorest day-laborer, 
with nothing but his hands by which to earn his support, and 
getting ten sous a day, pays eight, nine and ten livres poll-tax. 
''In Burgundy' it is common to see a poor mechanic, without 
any property, taxed eighteen and twenty livres for his poll-tax 
and the taUUr In Limousin,' all the money brought back by 
the masons in winter serves '< to pay the imposts charged to their 
families." As to the rural day-laborers and the settlers (colons) 
the proprietor, even when privileged, who employs them, is 
obliged to take upon himself a part of their quota; otherwise, 
being without anything to eat, they cannot work,^ even in the 
interest of the master; man must have his ration of bread the 
same as an ox his ration of hay. " In Brittany,^ it is notorious 
that nine-tenths of the artisans, though poorly fed and pooriy 
clothed, have not a crown free of debt at the end of the year," 
the poll-tax and others carrying off this only and last crown. At 
Paris' ''the dealer in ashes, the buyer of old botdes, the gleaner 
of the gutters, the peddlers of old iron and old hats," the mo- 
ment they obtain a shelter pay the poll-tax of three livres and 
ten sous each. To ensure its payment the occupant of a house 
who sub-lets to them is made responsible. Moreover, in case 
of delay, a "blue man," a bailiff's subordinate, is sent who in- 
stalls himself on the spot and whose time they have to pay for. 
Mercier dtes a mechanic, named Quatremain, who, with four 
small children, lodged in the sixth story, where he had arranged 
a chinmey as a sort of alcove in which he and his family slept 

"^Thtnm de Mootatag^^** p. 109 (1763). Wages at tfab tioM are fipooi 7 to la mmhi a daf 
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**One day I opened his door, fastened with a latch only, the roon 
presenting to view nothing but the walls and a vice; the man 
coming out from under his chimney, half sick, says to me, M 
thought it was the blue man for the poll-tax.'" Thus, whatever 
the condition of the person subject to taxation, however stripped 
and destitute, the dexterous hands of the fisc take hold of him. 
Mistakes cannot possibly occur : it puts on no disguise, it comes 
on the appointed day and rudely lays its hand on his shoulder. 
The garret and the hut, as well as the farm and the farm-house 
know the collector, the constable and the bailiff; no hovel escapes 
the detestable brood. The people sow, harvest their crops, 
work and undergo privation for their benefit ; and, should the 
fiurthings so painfully saved each week amount, at the end of 
the year, to a piece of silver, the mouth of their pouch closes 
over it. 

IV. 

Observe the system actually at work. It is a sort of shearing 
machine, clumsy and badly put together, of which the action is 
about as mischievous as it is serviceable. The worst feature is, 
that, in its grinding cog-wheels, those who are subject to taxa- 
tion, the last tool employed, must shear and fleece themselves. 
In each parish, there are two, three, five or seven of these 
who, under the name of collectors and authorized by the elu^ 
must apportion and collect the taxes. ** No duty is more oner- 
ous ; " * everybody, through patronage or favor, tries to get rid of 
it The communities are constantly pleading against the refrac- 
tory, and, that nobody may escape under the pretext of ignorance, 
the table of future collectors is made up for ten and fifteen rears 
in advance. In parishes of the second class these consist of 
^smaU proprietors, each of whom becomes a collector about 
every six years." In many of the villages the artisans, day-labor- 
ers, and m6tayer-farmers perform the service, although requiring 
all their time to earn their own living. In Auvergne, where the 
able-bodied men expatriate themselves in winter to find work, the 
women are taken ; * in the election-district of Saint- Flour, a cer- 

I AichiTes nationales, H. 1499, a letter by M. d'Aine, titendaat of limogei (February 
ly, tySa); ooe by the intendant of Moulins (April, 17791 the trial of the oommaflity «l 
If oiloa (Boflxlelus). and the tab es of its coDectork 

* "Proote-Terbaux de Xtm. pcov. d* Auvergne," p^ 9661 
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tain village has four collectors in petticoats. They are responsi- 
ble for all claims entrusted to them, their property, their furniture 
and their persons ; and, up to the time of Turgot, each is bound 
for the others. We can judge of their risks and sufferings. In 
1785,^ in one single district in Champagne, eighty-five are impris- 
oned and two hundred of them are on the road every year. " The 
collector, says the provincial assembly of Berry,' usually passes 
one-half of the day for two years running firom door to door to 
see delinquent tax-payers." *• This service," writes Turgot,' " is the 
despair and almost always the ruin of those obliged to perform 
it ; all families in easy circumstances in a village are thus suc- 
cessively reduced to want" In short, there is no collector who 
is not forced to act and who has not each year *' eight or ten 
writs " served on him.^ Sometimes he is imprisoned at the ex- 
pense of the parish. Sometimes proceedings are instituted against 
him and the tax-contributors by the installation of '"blue men' 
and seizures, seizures under arrest, seizures in execution knd 
sales of furniture." '' In the single district of Villefiranche," says 
the provincial Assembly of Haute-Guyenne, '^ a himdred and six 
warrant officers and other agents of the bailiff are counted always 
on the road." 

The thing becomes customary and the parish suffers in vain, 
for it would suffer yet more were it to do otherwise. "Near 
Aurillac," says the Marquis de Mirabeau,* "there is industry, 
application and economy without which there would be only 
misery and want. This produces a partially insolvent people 
with timorous rich ones who, for fear of overcharge, produce the 
impoverished. The Uulle once assessed, everybody groans and 
complains and nobody pays it. The term having expired, at the 
hour and minute, constraint begins, the collectors, although able, 
taking no trouble to arrest this by making a settlement, notwith- 
standing the installation of the bailiff's men is costly. But this 
kind of expense is habitual and people expect it instead of fearing 
it, for, if it were less rigorous, they would be sure to be addi- 
tionally burdened the following year." The receiver, indeed, who 

■ Albert Babeau, ** Hutoire de Tr.iyea," I. 79. 

• ** Ptoote-Terbaux de faas. prov. de Beny** (1778), L ppw 7*, I& 

• De TooqueviOe, 187. 

« Archivee natuwuift, H, 1417. (A letter of M. de Cjrpttne, fatteadeat at Oi^m^B ApH 

■7. «7^)- 

• •* Tndt^ de Populatkm,** ad part, p. a6. 
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pays the bailiff's officers a franc a day, makes them pay two franci 
and appropriates the difference. Hence "if certain parishes 
venture to pay promptly, without awaiting constraint, the receiver, 
who sees himself deprived of the best portion of his gains, be- 
comes ill-humored, and, at the next department (meeting), an 
arrangement is made between himself, messieurs the elected, the 
subdelegate and other shavers of this species, for the parish 
to bear a double load, to teach it how to behave itself." 

A population of administrative blood-suckers thus lives on 
the peasant. " Lately," says an intendant, "in the district of Ro- 
morantin,^ the collectors received nothing from a sale of furniture 
amounting to six hundred livres, because the proceeds were 
absorbed by the expenses. In the district of Chateaudun the 
same thing occurred at a sale amounting to nine hundred livres 
and there are other transactions of the same kind of which we 
have no information, however flagrant." Besides this, the fisc 
itself is pitiless. The same intendant writes, in 1784, a year of 
famine : * " People have seen, with horror, the collector, in the 
country, disputing with heads of families over the costs of a sale 
of furniture which had been appropriated to stopping theii 
children's cry of want" Were the collectors not to make seiz- 
ures they would themselves be seized. Urged on by the receiver 
we see them, in the documents, soliciting, prosecuting and 
persecuting the tax-payers. Every Sunday and every flSte-day 
they are posted at the church door to warn delinquents; and 
then, during the week they go from door to door to obtain their 
dues. "Cominonly they cannot write and take a scribe with 
them." Out of six hundred and six traversing the district of 
Saint-i<lour not ten of them are able to read the official summons 
and sign a receipt; hence innumerable mistakes and frauds. 
Besides a scribe they take along the bailiffs subordinates, per* 
sons of the lowest class, laborers without work, conscious of being 
hated and who act accordingly. " Whatever orders may be given 
Jiem not to take anything, not to make the inhabitants feed 
them, or to enter taverns with collectors," habit is too strong 
''and the abuse continues."' But, burdensome as the bailifi^s 

■ Archives nafionjilea, H, 14x7. (A letter of M. de Cypttm. hiftiiHant at Ori«Bi^ Afi^ 

17. «7*5) 

• IhU. H, 1418. (Lectei of May 98, 1784). 

* Ihid. (Letter of the intendant of Toun, June \% 1763.) 
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men may be, care is taken not to evade them. Ii this res^ ect, 
writes an intendant, " their obduracy is strange." " No person," 
a receiver reports,* " pays the collector until he sees the bailiflfs 
man in his house." The peasant resembles his ass, refusing to go 
without being beaten, and, although in this he may appear stupid, 
he is politic For the collector, being responsible, "naturally 
inclines to an increase of the assessment on prompt payers to the 
advantage of the negligent. Hence the prompt payer becomes, 
in his turn, negligent and, although with money in his chest, he 
allows the process to go on."' Summing all up, he calculates 
that the process, even if expensive, costs less than extra taxation, 
and of the two evils he chooses the least. He has but one 
resource against the collector and receiver, his simulated or act- 
ual poverty, voluntary or involuntary. " Every one subject to 
the taille^^ says, again, the provincial assembly of Berry, *' dreads 
to expose his resources ; he avoids any display of these in his 
furniture, in his dress, in his food, and in everything open to 
another's observation." '' M. de Choiseul-Goufher,^ willing to 
roof his peasants' houses, liable to take fire, with tiles, they 
thanked him for his kindness but begged him to leave them as 
they were, telling him that if these were covered with tiles, instead 
of with thatch, the subdelegates would increase their taxation." 
" People work, but merely to satisfy their prime necessities. . . . 
The fear of paying an extra crown makes an average man neglect 
a profit of four times the amount."^ 'S . . Accordingly, lean cattle, 
poor implements, and bad manure-heaps when they might have 
others."* " If I earned any more," says a peasant, " it would be 
for the collector." Annual and illimitable spoliation " takes away 
even the desire for comforts." The majority, pusillanimous, 
distrustful, stupefied, "debased," "differing little from the old 
serfe,"* resemble Egyptian fellahs and Hindoo pariahs. The 
fisc, indeed, through the absolutism and enormity of its indebted- 
ness, renders property of all kinds precarious, every acquisition 
vain, every accumulation derisive; in fact, proprietors arc posses- 
fors only of that which they can sequestrate fix)m it. 



> Afdilvci Nationaks H, 1417. A report by Randon, recaetrer of tmOin In tho 
Umo, Jntoary* 1764. 

* *'Proote-ir«iteiiji do PtM. prov. do Bony** i77«), I. p 7^ 

* Champfert, 93. 

« "Proote-Tsrtwuc do Xwm. prov. do Bony," I. 77. 
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V. 

The fisc, in every country, has two hands, one, which visibly 
and directly searches the coffers of tax-payers, and the other, 
which covotly employs the hand of an intermediary so as not tc 
incur the odium of fresh extortions. Here, no precaution of thij 
kind is taken, the claws of the latter being as visible as thuse of 
the former; according to its structiure and the complaints made 
of it, I am tempted to believe it more offensive than the other. 

In the first place, the salt -tax, the excises and the customs art 
annually estimated and sold to adjudicators who, piurely as a 
business matter, make as much profit as they can by their bargain. 
In relation to the tax-payer they are not administrators but spec- 
ulators ; they have bought him up. He belongs to them by the 
terms of their contract ; they will squeeze out of him, not merely 
their advances and the interest on their advances, but, again, 
every possible benefit. This suffices to indicate the mode of levy- 
mg indirect imposts. In the second place, by means of the 
salt-tax and the excises, the inquisition enters each household. 
In the provinces where these are levied, in Ile-de-France, 
Maine, Anjou, Toiu^ine, OrI6anais, Berry, Bourbonnais, Bur 
gogne, Champagne, Perche, Normandy and Picardy, salt costs 
thirteen sous a pound, four times as much as at the present day, 
and, considering the standard of money, eight times as much.' 
And, furthermore, by virtue of the ordinance of 1680, each per- 
son over seven years of age is expected to purchase seven pounds 
per annum, which, with four persons to a family, makes eighteen 
fraiiCS a year, and equal to nineteen days' work : a new direct 
tax, which, like the taille^ is a fiscal hand in the pockets of the 
tax-payers, and compelling them, like the tailUy to torment each 
other. Many of them, in fact, are officially appointed to assess 
this obligatory use of salt and, like the collectors of the taille^ 
these are "corporately responsible for the price of the salt" 
Others below them, ever following the same course as in collect- 
ing the taiUey are likewise responsible. " After the former have 
been distrained in their persons and property, the speculator y5fr- 
wner is authorized to commence action, under the principle of 

> Letrotoe (1779). "De 'administntioii provindale et de la refonne de I'lmpdc,** pp. 99, 
■fa and Z3S. Ardihret nadonales, H. 138 (1789). Cahier de Bugey, " Salt coats the conatiy- 
■Mi ptoduuinf it of the leiaikfi from 15 to 17 sous a poand, aocoidinf to the way ol BMsa 
vfafk.'* 
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icunial responsibility^ against the principal inhabitants of the par- 
ish." The effects of this system have just been described Ac- 
cordingly, "in Normandy," says the Rouen parliament/ "unfor- 
tunates without bread are daily objects of seizure, sale and exe- 
cution." 

fiut if the rigor is as great as in the matter of the taille^ the 
vexations are ten times greater, for these are domestic, miuuta 
and of daily occurrence. It is forbidden to divert an ounce of 
the seven obligatory pounds to any use but that of the "pot and 
the salt-cellar." If a villager should economize the salt of hit 
soup to make brine for a piece of pork, with a view to winter 
consumption, let him look out for the coUecting-derks I His 
pork is confiscated and the fine is three hundred livres. The 
man must come to the warehouse and purchase other salt, make 
a declaration, carry off a certificate and show this at every visit 
of inspection. So much the worse for him if he has not the 
wherewithal to pay for this supplementary salt ; he has only to 
sell his pig and abstain firom meat on Christmas. This is the 
more fi^quent case and I dare say that, for the metayers who 
pay twenty-five fiuncs per annum, it is the usual case. It is for- 
bidden to make use of any other salt for the pot and salt-cellar 
than that of the seven pounds. " I am able to dte," sajrs Le- 
trosne, "two sisters residing one league fix>m a town in which 
the warehouse is open only on Saturday. Their supply was ex* 
hausted. To pass three or four days until Saturday comes they 
boil a remnant of brine fi-om which they extract a few ounces of 
salt. A visit firom the clerk ensues and ^ proch-verbal. Having 
firiends and protectors this costs them only forty-eight livres.'' 
It is forbidden to take water from the ocean and firom ether 
saline sources, under a penalty of frova twenty to forty livres fiae. 
It is forbidden to water catde in marshes and other places con- 
taining salt, under penalty of confiscation and a fine of three 
hundred livres. It is forbidden to put salt into the bellies of 
mackerel on returning firom fishing, or between their superposed 
layers. An order prescribes one pound and a half to a barreL 
Another order prescribes the destruction annually of the natural 
salt formed in certain cantons in Provence. Judges ace probity- 
ited fi'om moderating or reducing the penalties imposed in salt 
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cases, under penalty of accountability and of deposition. I pass 
over quantities of orders and prohibitions, existing by hundreds. 
This legislation encompasses tax-payers like a net with a thou- 
sand meshes, while the official who casts it is interested in find- 
ing them at fault. We see the fisherman, accordingly, unpack- 
ing his barrel, the housewife seeking a certificate for her hams, 
the exciseman inspecting the buffet, testing the brine, peering 
into the salt-box and, if it is of good quality, declaring it contra- 
band because that of the/^rw^, the only legitimate salt, is usually 
adulterated and mixed with plaster. 

Meanwhile, other officials, those of the excise, descend into the 
cellar. None are more formidable, nor who more eagerly seize 
on pretexts for delinquency.' ** Let a citizen charitably bestow 
a bottle of wine on a poor feeble creature and he is liable to 
prosecution and to excessive penalties. . . . The poor invalid 
that may interest his curate in the begging of a bottle of wine 
for him will undergo a trial ruining, not alone the unfortunate man 
that obtains it, but again the benefactor who gave it to him. 
This is not a fancied story." By virtue of the right of deficient 
revenue the clerks may, at any hour, take an inventory of wine 
on hand, even the stores of a vineyard proprietor, indicate what 
he may consume, tax him for the rest and for the surplus quantity 
already drunk, the /ermr thus associating itself with the wine- 
producer and claiming its portion of his production. In a vine- 
yard at Epemay* on four casks of wine, the average product of 
one arpent^ and worth six hundred fi-ancs, it levies, at first, 
thirty francs, and then, after the sale of the four casks, seventy- 
five firancs additionally. Naturally, '*the inhabitants resort to 
the shrewdest and best planned artifices to escape" such potent 
rights.' But the clerks are alert, watchful, and well-informed, 
and they pounce down unexpectedly on every suspected domicile; 
their instructions prescribe frequent inspections and exact regis- 
tries ''enabling them to see at a glance the condition of the 
cellar of each inhabitant."* The manufacturer having paid up, 
the merchant now has his turn. The latter, on sending the four 
casks to the consumer again pays seventy-five fiancs to the/rrm^. 

* Boiriii-Cluunpeaiix, p. 44. (Cahien of Bray and of Gamaches). 

* Arthur Young, II. 175-176. 

*Archivct nadooales, O, 900; G, 3x9. (Memofials and inatruciloaa of 
Bracton of the Exdae to tbrir suooaaiocB). 

* UtroMM. tfdUl s>3. 
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The wine is despatched and the Jerme prescnbes the roads by 
which it must go; should others be taken it is confiscated and, 
at every step on the way some payment must be made. "A 
boat laden with wine from Languedoc, Dauphiny or Roussillon, 
ascending the Rhone and descending the Loire to reach Paris, 
through the Briare canal, pay? on the way, leaving ou« charges 
on tiie Rhone, from thirty-five to forty kinds of duty not com- 
prising the charges on entering Paris." It pays these " at fifteen 
or sixteen places, the multiplied payments obliging the carriers 
to devote twelve or fifteen days more to the passage than they 
otherwise would if their duties could be paid at one bureau.*' 
The charges on the routes by water are particularly heavy. 
"From Pontarlier to Lyons there are twenty-five or thirty tolls; 
firom Lyons to Aigues-Mortes there are others, so that whatever 
costs ten sous in fiurgimdy amounts to fifteen and eighteen sous at 
Lyons and to over twenty-five sous at Aigues-Mortes." The 
wine at last reaches the barriers of the city where it is to be 
drunk. Here it pays an octroi of forty-seven fiancs per hogshead. 
Entering Paris it goes into the tapster's or iimkeeper's cellar 
where it again pays fix>m thirty to forty fiancs for the duty on 
selling it at retail ; at Rethel the duty is fix>m fifty to sixty firancs 
per puncheon, Rheims gauge. The total is exorbitant. "At 
Reimes,^ the dues and duties on a barrel of Bordeaux wiue, to- 
gether with a fifth over and above the tax, local charges, eight 
sous per pound and the ociroiy amount to more than seventy-two 
livres exclusive of the purchase money; to which must be added 
the expenses and duties advanced by the Rennes merchant and 
which he recovers from the purchaser, Bordeaux drayage, freight, 
insurance, tolls of the flood-gate, entrance duty into the town, 
hospital dues, fees of gangers, brokers and inspectors. The total 
outlay for the tapster who sells a barrel of wine amounts to two 
hundred livres." We may imagine whether, at this price, the 
people of Reimes drink it, while these charges fall on the wine- 
grower, since, if consumers do not purchase, he is unable to sell. 
Accordingly, among the small growers, he is the most to be 
pitied; according to the testimony of Arthur Young, wine- 
grower and misery are two synonymous terms. The crop often 
feib, "every doubtful crop ruining the man without capital." lo 

> AfcUrw narionihtt, H, 496 (Papen of the PuUamait of Brittany, February, xikyt 
31 
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Burgundy, in Berry, in Soisonnais, in the Trois-£v6ch6s, in 
Champagne,' I find in every report that he lacks bread and lives 
on alms. In Champagne, the syndics of Bar-sur-Aube write' 
that the inhabitants, to escape duties, have more than once 
emptied their wine into the river, the provincial assembly de- 
claring that "in the greater portion of the province the slightest 
augmentation of duties would cause the cultivators to desert the 
soil.** Such is the history of wine under the ancient regime. 
From the producer who grows to the tapster who sells what 
extortions and what vexations 1 As to the salt-tax, according 
to the comptroller-general,' this annually produces four thou- 
sand domiciliary seizures, three thousand four hundred imprison- 
ments, five hundred sentences to flogging, exile and the galleys. 
If ever two imposts were well combined, not only to despoil, 
but to irritate the peasantry, the poor and the people, here they 
are. 

VI. 

Evidently the burden of taxation forms the chief cause of 
misery; hence an acciunulated, deep-seated hatred against the 
fisc and its agents, receivers, store-house keepers, excise officials, 
customs officers and clerks. But why is taxation so burdensome ? 
The answer is not doubtful, the communes which annually plead 
against certain persons to subject them to the tailU writing it out 
fully in their demands. What renders the charge overwhelming 
is the fact that the strongest and those best able to bear taxation 
succeed in evading it, the prime cause of misery being their ex- 
emption. 

Let us follow up the matter impost afler impost In the first 
place, not only are nobles and ecclesiastics exempt firom the 
personal taille but again, as we have already seen, they are 
exempt fix)m the cultivator's tculU^ through cultivating their do- 
mains themselves or by a steward In Auvergne,^ in the single 
dection-district of Clermont, fifty parishes are enumerated in 

1 "P!rooft»-verb«ux de I'ass. pror. de Soistoniiais" (1787), p. 45. Archives iwtionaWn, H, 
X515 (Remonstzanoes of the FaiUament of MeCz, 1768). " The dais of indigents fonn mora 
Ana twdTO-thixteenths of the whole number of villages of laborers and generally &ose of tht 
wiBO>growers.** tbid. 0» 319 (Tableau des directiona of Chateaudun and Issoudua). 

* Albert Babeau, I. 89. p. ax. 

* "M^moirea," praacuted to the Assembly of NotaUeSp by M. de Caloone (1787), p. 67. 

* Gantier dc Bianiat, *' DoMances,** 193, ass. "Proois-verbauxderaas. prav. dc Poiloii' 
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which, owing to tb'i arrangement, every ei:ate of a privileged 
person is exempt, che taille filling wholly on those subject to it 
Furthermore, it suffices for a privileged person to maintain that 
his farmer Ls only a steward, which is the case in Poitou in several 
parishes, the subdelegate and the ilu not daring to look into the 
matter too closely. In this way the privileged classes escape the 
taille^ they and their property, including their fjairms. Now, the 
taille^ ever augmenting, is that which provides, through its special 
delegations, such a vast number of new offices. A man of the 
Third-Estate has merely to run through the history of its period* 
ical increase to see how it alone, or almost alone, paid and is pay- 
ing ^ for the construction of bridges, roads, canals and courts of jus- 
tice, for the purchase of offices, for the establishment and support 
of houses of refuge, insane asylums, nurseries, post-houses for 
horses, fencing and riding schools, for paving and sweeping PariSi 
for salaries of lieutenants-general, governors, and provincial com- 
manders, for the fees of baili£&, seneschals and vice-bailifi&, for 
the salaries of financial and election officials and of commission- 
ers despatched to the provinces, for those of the police of the 
watch and I know not how many other purposes. In the prov- 
inces which hold assemblies, where the taille would seem to be 
more jusdy apportioned, the like inequality is found. In Bur- 
gundy * the expenses of the police, of public festivities, of keep- 
ing horses, all sums appropriated to the courses of lectures on 
chemistry, botany, anatomy and parturition, to the encourage- 
ment of the arts, to subscriptions to the chancellorship, to fi'ank- 
ing letters, to presents given to the chie& and subalterns of com- 
mands, to salaries of officials of the provincial assemblies, to ine 
ministerial secretaryship, to expenses of levying taxes and even 
alms, in short, 1,800,000 livres expended in the public service at 
the charge of the Third-Estate, the two higher orders not paying 
a cent 

In the second place, with respect to the poll-tax, originally dis- 
tributed among twenty-two classes and intended to bear equally 
on all according to fortunes, we know that, from the first, <'^ 
clergy buy themselves ofi^ and, as to the nobles, they manage 
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SO well as to have their tax reduced proportionately with its in- 
crease at the expense of the Third-Estate. A count or a maiquis 
an intendant or a master of requests, with 40,000 livres income^ 
who, according to the tariff of 1695,^ should pay from 1,700 to 
2,500 livres, pays only 400 livres, while a bourgeois with 6,000 
livres income and who, according to the same tariff should pay 
70 livres, pays 720. /^The poll-tax of the privileged individual is 
thus diminished three-quarters or five-sixths, while that of the 
UulU'^zjer has increased tenfold. In the Ile-de-France,' on an 
income of 240 livres, the fai/U-psLyer pays twenty-one livres eight 
sous, and the nobles three livres, and the intendant himself states 
that he taxes the nobles only an eightieth of their revenue ; that 
of Orl6anais taxes them only a hundredth, while, on the other 
hand, those subject to the /aiHt are assessed the eleventh. If 
other privileged parties are added to the nobles, such as officers 
of justice, employ^ of the fermeSy and exempted townsmen, 
a group is formed embracing nearly everybody rich or well-off 
and whose revenue certainly gready surpasses tiiat of those who 
are subject to the taille. Now, the budgets of the provincial as- 
semblies inform us how much each province levies on each of 
the two groups: in the Lyonnais district those subject to the 
taille pay 898,000 livres, the privileged, 190,000; in the Ile-de- 
France, the former pay 2,689,000 livres and the latter 232,000 ; 
in the generalship of Alengon, the former pay 1,067,000 livres 
and the latter 122,000; in Champagne, the former pay 1,377,000 
livres, and the latter 199,000 ; in Haute-Guyenne, the former pay 
1,268,000 livres, and the latter 61,000; in the generalship of 
Auch, the former pay 797,000 livres, the privileged 21,000; in 
Auvergne the former pay 1,753,000 livres and the latter 86,000; 
in short, summing up the total of ten provinces, 11,636,000 livres 
paid by the poor group and 1,450,000 livres by the rich group, 
the latter paying eight times less than it ought to pay. 

With respect to Utit vingti^mes^ the disproportion is less, the pre- 
cise amounts not being attainable ; we may nevertheless assume 
that the assessment of the privileged class is about one-half of 



> In dieae figures the rise of the money standaid has been kept in mind, die s&vcr "i 
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what it should be. "In 1772," says'M. de Calonne, "it was 
admitted that the vingtihfus were not carried to their full value. 
False declarations, counterfeit leases, too £Eivorable conditions 
granted to almost all the wealthy proprietors gave rise to inequal- 
ities and coundess errors. A verification of 4,902 parishes shows 
that the product of the two vingtikmes amo'inting to 54,000,000 
should have amounted to 81,000,000.'' seigniorial domain 
which, according to its own return of income, should pay 2,400 
livres, pays only 1,216. The case is much worse with the princes 
of the blood ; we have seen that their domains are exempt and 
pay only 188,000 livres instead of 2,400,000. Under this sys- 
tem, which crushes the weak to relieve the strong, the more cap- 
able one is of contributing, the less one contributes. The same 
story characterizes the fourth and last direct impost, namely, the 
tax substituted for the corvie. This tax attached, at first, to the 
vmgHhnes and consequently extending to all proprietors, through 
an act of the Council is attached to the tailU and, consequendy, 
bears on those the most burdened.* Now this tax amounts to an 
extra of one-quarter added to the principal of the taille^ of which 
one example may be cited, that of Champagne, where, on every 
100 livres income the sura of six Uvres five sous devolves on the 
/^i/^-payer. "Thus," says the provincial assembly, " every road 
impaired by active commerce, by the multiplied coursings of the 
ridi, is repaired wholly by the contributions of the poor." 

As these figures spread out before the eye we involuntarily re* 
cur to the two animals in the fable, the horse and the mule trav- 
elling together on the same road ; the horse, by right, may prance 
along as he pleases ; hence his load is gradually transferred to the 
mule, the beast of biurden, which finally sinks beneath the extra 
load. 

Not only, in the corps of tax-payers, are the privileged disbur- 
dened to the detriment of the taxable, but again, in the corps of 
the taxable, the rich are relieved to the injury of the poor, to suui 
an extent that the heaviest portion of the load finally falls on the 
most indigent and most laborious class, on the small proprietor 

> "Mtooira^" presented to the Assembly of Notables (1787), p. s. See note s at tho «b4 
of the vohune, on the domain of Blet 

* " Proc^verfatiax del'ass. prov. d* Alsace" (1787), p. 116: '* of Champacne," t9a. 

(Aoooiding to a declaration of June s, 1787, the tax substituted fbr the c^roit may be an. 
fndcd to ODO-aurth of the taUk^ w>th accessory taxes and tai polUiJc mmtiined). "Dali 
ffateitAd'Akn^oa,*' 179: " du Bsfry,** L 8x8. 
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cultivating his own field, on the simple artisan with nothing bm 
his tools and his hands, and, in general, on the inhabitants cf vi^ 
lages. In the first place, in the matter of imposts, a numbe* of 
the towns are *' abonn^es,'' or fi-ee. Compi^gne, for the t4uUe and 
its accessories, with 1,671 firesides, pays only 8,000 fiancs, whilst 
one of the villages in its neighborhood, Canly, with 148 fireside^ 
pays 4,475 fi^suics.' In the poll-tax, Versailles, Saint-Germain 
Beauvais, Etampes, Pontoise, Saint-Denis, Compi^gne, Fontaine- 
bleau, taxed in the aggregate at 169,000 livres, are two-thirds ex- 
empt, contributing but little more than one firanc, instead of three 
fiancs ten sous, per head of the population ; at Versailles it is still 
less, since for 70,000 inhabitants the poll-tax amounts to only 
51,600 fiancs.' Besides, in any event, on the apportionment of 
a taxy the boiurgeois of the town is favored above his rural neigh- 
bois. Accordingly, " the inhabitants of the country, who depend 
on the town and are comprehended in its functions, are treated 
with a rigor of which it would be difficult to form an idea. . . . 
Town influence is constandy throwing the burden on those who 
are trying to be relieved of it, the richest of citizens paying less 
taiUe than the most miserable of the peasant farmers." Hence, 
*' a horror of the taUle depopulates the rural districts, concentrat- 
ing in the towns both capacity and capital." ^ Outside of the towns 
there is the same inequality. Each year, the ilus and their col- 
lectors, exercising arbitrary power, fix the tailU of the parish and 
of each inhabitant In these ignorant and partial hands the scales 
are not held by equity but by self-interest, local hatreds, the desire 
for revenge, the necessity of favoring some fiiend, relative, neigh- 
bor, protector, or patron, some powerful or some dangerous per- 
son. The intendant of Moulins, on visiting his generalship, finds 
"people of influence paying nothing, while the poor are over- 
charged." That of Dijon writes that " the basis of apportionment 
b arbitrary, to such an extent that the people of the province must 
not be allowed to suffer any longer." In the generalship of Rouen 
" some parishes pay over four sous the livre and others scarcely 
one sou."* " For three years past that I have lived in the coun- 

> ArdiiTet nationals, G, 39a (Memoir on the excbe dues of Compi^gne and its nrifhho 
hood, 1786). 

> *< Proo^verbaux de Tass. ptov. de I'lle^le-France,'* |>. 104. 

> "Proofes-Terbaux de I'ass. prov. de Benry, I. 85, II. 91. " de rOri^anak, pi aas." 

*' AiUtrariness, faOu*<><X» ineqinUty, are inseparable from the taillt when any change ol tA 
lector takes place." 

• "Proofes-Teibaiuc da I'ass. pror. da b gteCralit^ de Rouen," pw ot. 
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try," writes a lady of the same district, " I have remarked that 
most of the wealthy proprietors are the least pressed; they are 
selected to make the apportiomnent and the people are always 
abused" ^ " I live on an estate ten leagues from Paris," wrote 
d'Argenson, '' where an effort is made to assess the taiUe propor- 
tionately, but only uijustice has prevailed ; the seigniors have suc- 
ceeded in relieving their &rmers." * Besides those who, through fla- 
vor, diminish their taUUy others buy themselves off entirely. An in- 
tendant, visiting the subdelegation of Bar-sur-Seine, observes '* that 
the rich cultivators succeed in obtaining petty commissions in con- 
nection with the king's household and enjoy Uie privileges attached 
to these, which throws the burden of taxation on the others." ' 
" One of the leading causes of our prodigious taxation," says the 
provincial assembly of Auvergne, " is the inconceivable number 
of the privileged, which daily increases through traffic in and the 
assignment of offices; cases occur in which these have ennobled 
six £Eimilies in less than twenty years." Should this abuse con- 
tinue '' in a hundred years every tax-payer the most capable of 
supporting taxation will be ennobled." ^ Observe, moreover, that 
an infinity of offices and functions, without conferring nobility, 
exempt their titularies from the personal tailU and reduce their 
poll-tax to the fortieth of their income ; at first, all public func- 
tionaries, administrative or judicial, and next all employments in 
the salt-department, in the customs, in the post-office, in the royal 
domains, and in the excise.* ''There are few parishes," writes an 
intendant, ''in which these employes are not found, while several 
contain as many as two or three." ^ A postmaster is exempt 
from the taiUe^ in all his possessions and offices, and even on his 
farms to the extent of a hundred arpents. The notaries of ^Vu- 
goul^me are exempt firom the corvie^ from collections, and the 
lodging of soldiers, while neither their sons or chief clerks can be 
drafted in the militia. On closely examiniag the great fiscal net 
in administrative correspondence, we detect at every step some 

< Hippean, VL m (178S). 

* IXAigeiMOii, VL 37. 

* Aidbives nadonales, H. 900 (Memoir of M. Amdot, 1785). 

* " Proo^veriwux de I'ass. ptov. d' Auvergne," 353. 

* Bohrin-Champeaux, « Dol^ances de la parvisse de Tnieul-Lambert ** (Eore). " Nuabm 
3f pririleged chat^tcra, Meuaeun of the elecdona, Mesateun the poat-maatnt, M( 
tha pveadenta and other attach^ of the «alt--varehoiiae, every indhridual 
p wHWly pay* hot a durd or a half of the tares they ou^^t to pay." 

* Da Tooqnairilk^ 385. ''ProcH-veiVaitx del'an. pror. deLyomiaiib'' P- j4 
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meshes by which, with slight effort and industry, all the big and 
average-sized fish escape ; the small fiy alone remain at the bot- 
a)m of the scoop. A surgeon not an apothecary, a man of good 
Gunily forty-five years old, in commerce, but living with his par* 
ent and in a province with a written code, escapes the collector. 
The same immunity is extended to the begging agents of the 
monks of " la Merci " and " L'Etroite Observance." Throughout 
the South and the East individuals in easy circumstances purchase 
this commission of beggar for a ^^lauis^* or for ten crowns, and, 
putting three livres in a cup, go about presenting it in this or that 
parish : ^ ten of the inhabitants of a small mountain village and 
five inhabitants in the litde village of Treignac obtain their dis- 
charge in this fashion. Consequendy, *' the collections fall on the 
poor, always powerless and often insolvent," the privileged who 
effect the ruin of the tax-payer causing the deficiencies of the 
treasury. 

VII. 

One word more to complete the picture. People take refuge 
in the towns and, indeed, compared with the country, the towns 
are a refuge. But misery accompanies the poor, for, on the one 
hand, they are involved in debt, and, on die other, the coterie 
administering municipal affairs imposes taxation on the indigent 
The towns being oppressed by the fisc, they oppress the people 
by throwing on these the load which the king imposes on 
them. Seven times in twenty-eight years' he withdraws and 
re-sells the right of appointing their municipal officers, and, to get 
rid of "this enormous financial burden," the towns double theii 
octrois. At present, although liberated, they still make payment ; 
the annual charge has become a perpetual charge; never does 
the fisc release its hold ; once beginning to suck it continues to 
suck. "Hence, in Brittany," says an intendant, "not a town is 
there whose expenses are not greater than its revenue."* They 
are tmable to mend their pavements, and repair their streets, "the 
approaches to them being almost impracdcable." What could 

> Afchhret nationaks, H, 149s. (Letters of M. d'Aioe, inteadant, also of the vMii#er tm 
die tUeiwH of Tulle, Februaiy S3, 1783). 

* De Tooqueville, 64, 363. 

* Ardiivee naricmalei, H, 6xa, 614. (Letten of M. de la Bofve, September 11, and Dec % 
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the7 do for self-support, obliged, as they are, to pay over 
again after having already paid ? Their augmented octrois^ in 
1748, ought to furnish in eleven years the 606,000 livres agreed 
upon ; but, the eleven years having lapsed, the satisfied fisc still 
maintains its exigencies, and to such an extent that, in 1774, they 
have contributed 2,071,052 livres, the provisional octroi being 
still maintained. Now, this exorbitant octroi bears heavily every- 
where on the most indispensable necessities, the artisan being 
more heavily burdened than the bourgeois. In Paris, as we have 
seen above, wine pays forty-seven livres a puncheon entrance 
duty which, at the present standard of value, must be doubled. 
'* A turbot, taken on the coast at Harfieur and brought by post, 
pays an entrance duty of eleven tunes its value ; the people of the 
capital, consequently, are condemned to dispense with fish firom 
the sea." * Ac the gates of Paris, in the little parish of Aubervil- 
liers, 1 find '* excessive duties on hay, straw, seeds, tallow, candles, 
eggs, sugar, fish, faggots and firewood." ' Compi^gne pays the 
whole amount of its taiiic by means of a tax on beverages and 
catde.' '* In Toul and in Verdun the taxes are so onerous that 
but few consent to remain in the town, except those kept there by 
their offices and by old habits.'* ^ At Coulommiers, " the merchanti 
and the people are so severely taxed they dread undertaking any 
enterprise." Popular hatred everywhere is profound against ac 
traiy barrier and clerk. The bourgeois oligarchy everywhere 
first cares for itself before caring for those it governs. At Nevers 
and at Moulins,* "all rich persons find means to escape the col- 
lections by different commissions, or through their influence with 
the ^iusy to such an extent that the collectors of Nevers, of the 
present and preceding year, would be considered true beggars : 
there are no small villages whose collectors are solvent, since the 
metayers have to be taken." At Angers, "independent of pres- 
ents and candles, which annually consume 2,172 Uvies, the public 
pence are employed and wasted in clandestine oudays according 
to the fancy of the municipal officers." in Provence, where the 
communities are fi'ee to tax themselves and where they ought, 
apparently, to consider the poor, "most of the towas, and notably 



■Menaer.II 6a. 
• •'DoU«io»*'or the pMnh of AnbervilHi 
Aichlvct iM i rt omJet, G, joo; G, jn (** M^mokcs** on the 

* "Proote-««ibMuc de I'ass. ptov. det Tni^E/vbdytK," pi 44a. 
Aicbhrct Mri oDa lw , H, t4M (Letter of the intendut ef Modb^ April 1711^ 
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Aix, Marseilles and Toulon,* pay their impositions,** local and gen- 
eral, ''only by the duty oi piqueV^ This is a tax ''on all species 
of flour belonging to and consumed on the territory; ** for exam* 
pie, on 254,897 livres, which Toulon expends, the /£^fi^ furnishes 
233,405. Thus the taxation falls wholly on the people, while the 
bishop, the marquis, the president, the merchant of importance 
pay less on their dinner of delicate fish and becaficos than the 
caulker or porter on his two pounds of bread rubbed with a piece 
of gaiiic ! Bread in this country is already too dear 1 And the 
quality is so poor that Malouet, the intendant of the marire» re- 
fuses to let his workmen eat it! "Sire,** said M. de la Fare, 
bishop of Nancy, from his pulpit, May 4th, 1789, "Sre, the 
people over which you reign has given unmistakable proofr of its 
patience. . . . They are martyrs in whom life seems to have been 
allowed to remain to enable diem to suffer the longer.** 

VIII. 

^I am miserable because too much is taken from me. Too 
much is taken from me because not enough is taken from the 
privileged. Not only do the privileged force me to pay in their 
place, but, again, they previously deduct from my earnings their 
ecclesiastic and feudal dues. When, out of my income of 100 
francs, I have parted with fifty-three francs, and more, to the col- 
lector, I am obliged again to give fourteen francs to the seignior, 
also more than fourteen for tithes,' and, out of the remaining eigh- 
teen or nineteen francs, I have additionally to satisfy the excisemen. 
I alone, a poor man, pay two governments, one the old govern- 
ment, local and now absent, useless, inconvenient and humiliating, 
and active only through annoyances, exemptions and taxes ; and 
the other, recent, centralized, everywhere present, which, taking 
upon itself all functions, has vast needs and makes my meagre 
shoulders support its enormous weight." These, in precise tenas, 
are the vague ideas begim\ing to ferment in the populsr brain 



> A/diftres nadonalei^ H, 13x9 (Letters cf M. d'Antlieman procufeur-stetel of the 
court (May 19, 1783), and of the Archbishop of Aix (June 15, 1783).) Pravvnoe p ro du ced 
wheat only sufficient for seven and a half months' consumption. 

* The feudal dues may be estimated at a sevendi of die net income and the JStmt also aft a 
seventh. These are the figures given by the ass. prov. of Haute-Guyenne (Proote-verfaa1l3^ 
p. 47). Isolated instsncrs, in other provinces, indicate similar results. The dim€ nmgei 
60m a tenth to the diirteenth of the gross product, and commonly die tandL I regard tha 
average as about die iboiteenth, and as one-half of die gross product must be dfilnrtftd 6t 
•apenses of cultivation, it amounts to one-seveath. Letrosne says a fifth and eveaa qn 
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and encountered on every page of the records of tlie States- 
General "Would to God," says a Normandy village,' "the 
monarch might take into his own hands the defence of the miser 
able citizen pelted and oppressed by clerks, seigniors, justiciary 
and clergy ! " " Sire," writes a village in Champagne,' " the only 
message to us on your part is a demand for money. We were 
led to believe that this might cease, but every year the demand 
comes for more. We do not hold you responsible for this be- 
cause we love you, but those whom you employ, who better know 
how to manage their own affairs than yours. We believed that 
you were deceived by them and we in our chagrin said to our- 
selves. If our good king only knew of this I . • • We are crushed 
down with every species of taxation ; thus &r we have given you 
a part of our bread and, should this continue, we shall be in 
want . . . Could you see the miserable tenements in which we 
live, the poor food we eat, you would feel for us ; this would 
prove to you better than words that we can support this no 
longer and that it must be lessened. . . . That which grieves us 
is that those who possess the most, pay the least We pay the 
tailUs and for our implements, while the ecclesiastics and nobles 
who own the best land pay nothing. Why do the rich pay the 
least and the poor the most ? Shoidd not each pay according to 
his ability ? Sire, we entreat that things may be so arranged, for 
that is just . . . Did we dare, we should undertake to plant the 
slopes with vines ; but we are so persecuted by the clerks of the 
excise we would rather pull up those already planted ; the wine 
that we could make would all go to them, scarcely any of it 
remaining for ourselves. These exactions are a great scourge 
and, to escape them, we would rather let the ground lie waste. 
. . . Relieve us of all these extortions and of the excisemen ; we 
are great sufferers through all these devices; now is the 
time to change them ; never shaU we be happy as long as these 
last. We entreat all this of you. Sire, along with others of your 
subjects as wearied as ourselves. . . . We would entreat yet 
more but you cannot do all at one time." Imposts aiiti privileges, 
m the ically popular memorials, are the two enemicb agaiiibl 
which complaints everywhere arise.' " We are overwhelmed by 

■ Boivtii>Cluunpeauu, 79. 

* Urievanoet of the oommuiuty of Culmon (Election de Langrea.) 

* Boiirio-Quu&pesux, 34, 36^ 41, 48. P6rm (" Doldances de tparoiaaet nnalet de 1' Aitoli^* 
jDi, 908). Archives nefioiMlf, proo^verbeux sod cahien of tbt Stitet G^ofcaun, v. XVU. 
p^ IS (Leciv 01 thfo hiheWt«Bl» oif D mc| de Viteua). 
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demands for subsidies, ... we are burdened with taxes beyond 
our strength, ... we do not feel able to support any more, . . . 
we perish, overpowered by the sacrifices demanded of us. . . . 
Labor is taxed while indolence is exempt . . . Feudalism is the 
most disastrous of abuses, the evils it causes siupassing those of 
hail and lightning. . . . Subsistence is impossible if three-quarten 
of the crops are to be taken for field-rents, terragty etc . . . The 
proprietor has a fourth part, the dicimateur a twelfth, the har- 
vester a twelfth, taxation a tenth, not counting the depredations 
of vast quantities of game which devour the growing crops: 
nothing is left for the poor cultivator but pain and sorrow." Why 
should the Third-Estate alone pay for roads on which the nobles 
and the clergy drive in their carriages ? Why are the poor alone 
subject to militia draftings? Why does ''the subdelegate cause 
only the defenceless and the unprotected to be drafted ? " Why 
does it sufilce to be the servant of a privileged person to escape 
this service? Destroy those dove-cotes, formerly only small 
pigeon-pens and which now contain as many as five thousand 
pairs. Abolish the barbarous rights of *'*'motUy quevaise and 
damaine congiable ^ under which more than five hundred thousand 
persons still suffer in Lower Brittany." "You have in your 
armies, Sire, more than thirty thousand Franche-Comt^ serfs ; " 
should one of these become an officer and be pensioned out 
of the service he would be obliged to return to and live in the 
hut in which he was bom ; otherwise, at his death, the seignior 
will take his pittance. Let there be no more absentee prelates, 
nor abb^-commendatory. "The present deficit is not to be paid 
by us but by the bishops and beneficiaries ; deprive the princes 
of the church of two-thirds of their revenues." " Let feudalism 
be abolished. Man, the peasant especially, is tyrannically bowed 
down to the impoverished ground on which he lies exhausted. 
• • • There is no fireedom, no prosperity, no happiness where the 
soil is enthralled. . . . Let the lord's dues, and other odious 
taxes not feudal, be abolished, a thousand times returned to the 
privileged. Let feudalism content itself with its iron sceptre 
without adding the poniard of the revenue speculator."' Here, 

* JMflr.* a monad faidicttdTe of idgninrial dntnininn ; funmim: the ii|^ of fatdBg • 
nrfdent to main on his |j i u|> e ny under penalty of forfeiture: dtmmint tm^gMk: piuy e ni 
haU mtjiect to capricious e j ection. 

•PndlkOMBMb " RtensA das cah^n^^IIL/MfJiH., and especially from >ky 10 }4a 
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and lor some time before this, it is not the countrymaQ wbo 
speaks but the proeureur, the lawyer, who places professional 
metaphors and theories at his service. But the lawyer has simpljp 
truulaicd the countryman's sentiments into litciaiy d' 
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Intellictual stati of the people. — I. Intellectiul incaiMdtjr. — H«ni 
ideas are transfonned into marvellous stories. — ^11. Political incapadtj.— 
Interpretation of political rumors and of government action. — III. Destruc- 
tive impulses. — ^The object of blind rage. — Distrust of natural leaders. — 
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— IV. Insurrectionary leaders and recruits. — Poachers. — Smugglers and 
dealers in contraband salt — Banditti — Beggars and vagabonds. — ^Advent of 
brigands. — ^The people of Paris. 

L 

To comprehend their actions we ought now to look into the 
condition of their minds, to know the current train of their ideas, 
their mode of thinking. But, is it really essential to draw thit 
portrait, and are not the details of their mental condition we have 
just presented sufficient ? We shall obtain a knowledge of them 
later, and through their actions, when, in Touraine, they come to 
bestowing kicks with their sabots on a mayor and his assistant 
chosen by themselves, because, in obeying the National Assembly, 
these two imfortunate men prepared a table of imposts ; or when, 
at Troyes, they drag through the streets and tear to pieces the 
venerable magistrate who was nourishing them at that very 
moment, and who had just dictated his testament in their favor. 

Take the still rude brain of one of our peasants and deprive 
it of the ideas which, for eighty years past, have entered it by so 
many channels, through the primary school of each village, 
through the return home of the conscript after his seven years' 
service, through the prodigious multiplication of books, news- 
papers, roads, railroads, foreign travel and every other species of 
communication.^ Try to imagine the peasant of that epoch, 



> Thdron de Mcmtaug^, too, 113. In the Toulouaain ten pa ri ihei out of fifty have Khoob 
In Gnacooy, tay* th« nat. pror. of Auch (p. 24), "most of the rural districts art 
tchoofanastorm or pafMMMces." In 17781 the pott be t ween Paris and Tomloma mas only 1 
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penned and sh.t up fix>ni fiaither to son m his hamlet, without 
parish highways, deprived of news, with no instruction but the 
Sunday sermon, solicitous only for his daily bread and the im- 
posts, '' with his wretched, dried-up aspect,"^ not daring to repair 
his house, always persecuted, distrustful, his mind contracted and 
stinted, so to say, by misery. His condition is almost that of 
his ox or his ass, whUe his ideas are those of his condition. He 
has been a long time stolid; '' he lacks even instinct,"* mechan- 
ically and fixedly regarding the ground on which he drags along 
his hereditary plough. In 175 1, d'Argenson wrote in his journal: 
^ nothing in the news fix>m the court affects them ; the reign is 
indifferent to them. • • • The distance between the capital and 
the province daily widens. . • . Here they are ignorant of the 
striking occiurences that most impressed us at Paris. • . . The 
inhabitants of the coimtry are merely poverty-stricken slaves, 
draft cattle under a yoke, moving on as they are goaded, caring 
for nothing and embarassed by nothing, provided they can eat 
and sleep at regular hours." They make no complaints, '' they do 
not even dream of complaining;"' their wretchedness seems to 
them natural like winter or hail. Their minds, like their agricult- 
ure, still belong to the middle ages. In the Toulousain,^ to 
ascertain who committed a robbery, to cure a man or a sick 
animal, they resort to a sorcerer who divines this by means of a 
sieve. The countryman fully believes in ghosts and, on All 
Saints' eve, he lays the cloth for the dead. In Auvergne, at the 
outbreak of the Revolution, on a contagious fever making its ap- 
pearance, M. de Montlosier, declared to be a sorcerer, is the 
cause of it and two hundred men assemble together to demolish 
his dwelling. Their religious belief is on the same level.* ** Their 
priests drink with them and sell them absolution. On Sundays, 
at the sermon, they put up lieutenancies and sub-lieutenancies 
(among the saints) for sale: so much for a lieutenant's place 
under St Peter! If the peasant hesitates in his bid a eulogy of 
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tfoMS a week: that of Toulouse by way of Alby, Rodex, etc, twice a wev^ <br 
Saint-Giroiis» etc, once a week. " In the countiy," tays Tbinm de Montauf6, 
be taid 10 Hire b aofitude and exile. ** In 1789 the Paris post readies Benn^oo thies 
ft week. (Ardiur Young, 1. S57). 
I One of die Marquis de Mirabeao's eypfffiiioni 

* Archiires aatioaales, G, yao^ letter cf an exdse director at Coolommien, Aug. tj, tyti 

* D'Argenson, VL 4*5 (June itf^ i7S>>* 

* De Montlosier, L loa, S4& 
■ Ulna da MoBtaogA 
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St Peter at once begins and then our peasants run it up &st 
enough." To intellects in a primitive state, barren of ideas and 
crowded with images, idols on earth are as essential as idols in 
heaven. " No doubt whatever existed in my mind," says R6tif 
de la Bretonne,^ " of the power of the king to compel any man 
to bestow his wife or daughter on me, and my village (Sacy, in 
Burgundy) thought as I did."' There is no room in minds of 
this description for abstract conceptions, for any idea of social 
order; they are submissive to it and that is all. '' The mass of 
the people," writes Gouvemeur Morris in 1 789, " have no religion 
but that of their priests, no law but that of those above them, no 
morality but that of self-interest ; these are the beings who, led 
on by drunken curates, are now on the high road to liberty, and 
the first use they make of it is to rebel on all sides because there 
is a dearth."' 

How could things be otherwise? Every idea, previous to 
taking root in their brain, must possess a legendary form, as 
absurd as it is simple, adapted to their experiences, their faculties, 
their fears and their aspirations. Once planted in this unculti- 
vated and fertile soil it vegetates and becomes transformed, de- 
veloping into gross excrescences, sombre foliage and poisonous 
fruit. The more monstrous the greater its vigor, clinging to the 
slightest of probabilities and tenacious against the most certain 
of demonstrations. Under Louis XV., in an arrest of vagabonds, 
a few children having been carried off wilfully or by mistake, the 
rumor spreads that the king takes baths in blood to restore his 
exhausted functions, and, so true does this seem to be, the women, 
horrified through their maternal instincts, join in the riot; a 
policeman is seized and knocked down, and, on his demanding 
a confessor, a woman in the crowd picking up a stone, cries out 
that he must not have time to go to heaven, and smashes his 
head with it, believing that she is performing an act of justice.^ 
Under Louis XVI. evidence is presented to the people that there 
is no scarcity: in 1789,^ an officer, listening to the conversation 
of his soldiers, hears them state '' with full belief that the princes 

' Monsieur Nicolas, 1. 448. 

* "Tabkanz de la R^voludoii," by Schmidt, II. 7 (Rcpoct by the ageat FcnUe vhe liW 
■a Anrcrgne.) 

* Goovenew Moiris, II. 69^ April 99, lySg. 
« Mcrcier. ''TaUeatt de PMb," XIL •}. 

* De Vanblaac, 909. 
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and courtiers, with a view to starve Paris out, are throwing flour 
into the Seine." Turning to a quarter-master he asks him how he 
can possibly believe such an absurd story. " Lieutenant," he re- 
plies, "'tis time — the bags were tied with blue strings (cordons 
bUus),^^ To them this is a suf!icent reason and no argument 
could convince them to the contrary. Thus, among the dregs of 
society, foul and horrible romances are forged, in connection with 
famine and the Bastille, in which Louis XV L, the queen Marie An- 
toinette, the Comte d'Artois, Madame de Lamballe, the Polignacs, 
the revenue farmers, the seigniors and ladies of high rank are 
portrayed as vampires and ghouls. I have seen many editions 
of these in the pamphlets of the day, in the engravings not ex- 
hibited and among popular prints and illustrations, the latter the 
most efficacious since they appeal to the eye. They surpass the 
stories of Mandhn and Cartouche, being exactly suitable for 
men whose literature consists of the complaints of Mandrin and 
Cartouche. 

II 

By this we can judge of their political intelligence. Every ob- 
ject appears to them in a false light; they are like chUdren 
who, at each turn of the road, see in each tree or bush some 
frightful hobgoblin. Arthur Young, on visiting the springs near 
Qermont, is arrested,' and the people want to imprison a woman, 
his guide, some of the bystanders regarding him as "an agent 
of the Queen, who intended to blow the town up with a mine, 
and send all that escaped to the galleys." Six days after this, 
beyond Puy, and notwithstanding his passp>ort, the village guard 
come and take him out of bed at eleven o'clock at night, declar- 
ing that " I was undoubtedly a conspirator with the Queen, the 
Count d'Artois and the Count d'Entragues (who has property 
here), who had employed me as arpenteur to measure their fielcb 
in order to double their taxes." We here take the unconscious^ 
apprehensive, popular imagination in the act ; a slight indication, 
a word, prompting the construction of either airy castles or fan- 
tastic dungeons, and seeing these as plainly as if they were so 
many substantial realities. They have not the inward resources 
that render them capable of separating and discerning; theii 

• Aithor Young, L 183 (Aug. 13, 1789): L S89 (Aug. 19^ 17891. 
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concq;)tions are fonned in a lump ; both object and fancy appear 
together and are united in one single perception. At the mo- 
ment of electing deputies the report is current in Provence ^ that 
^the best of kings desires perfect equality, that there are to be 
no more bishops, nor seigniors, nor tithes, nor seigniorial dues, 
no more titles or distinctions, no more hunting or fishing rights, 
. . . that the people are to be wholly relieved of taxation, and 
that the first two orders alone are to provide the expenses of the 
government" Whereupon forty or fifty riots take place in one 
day. "Several communities refiise to make any payments to 
their treasurer outside of royal requisitions." Others do better: 
"on pillaging the strong-box of the receiver of the tax on leather 
at Brignolles, they shout out Vive U RaiT^ "The peasant con- 
stantly asserts his pillage and destruction to be in conformity 
with the king's will" A little later, in Auvergne, the peasants 
who biun castles are to display " much repugnance " in thus mal- 
treating "such kind seigniors," but they allege "imperative or- 
ders, having been advised that the king wished it" ' At Lyons, 
when the tapsters of the town and the peasants of the neighbor- 
hood pass over the bodies of the customs officials they believe 
that the king has suspended all customs dues for thiee days.' 
The scope of their imagination is proportionate to their short- 
sightedness. " Bread, no more rents, no more taxes I " is the sole 
cry, the cry of want, while exasperated want plunges ahead like 
a famished bull Down with the monopolist! — storehouses are 
forced open, convoys of grain are stopped, markets are pillaged, 
bakers are hung, and the price of bread is fixed so that none is 
to be had or is concealed. Down with the octroi /-^-barriers are 
demolished, clerks are beaten, money is wanting in the towns for 
urgent exi^enses. Bum tax registries, account-books, municipal 
archives, seigniors' charter-safes, convent parchments, every de- 
testable document creative of debtors and sufferers 1 The village 
itself is no longer able to preserve its parish property. The rage 
against any written document, against public officers, against any 

> Arcbhrci narionilcit, H, 174. Letters respectively of M. de Csramsn (Ifaidi 18 and 
April la, 1789) : M. d'Eynuu- de Montmegran (April 3) ; M. de U Tour (March 30). "Tlw 
lovereign'i greatest benefit b interpreted in the strangest manner by an ignorant populaoa.** 

« Doniol, *' Hist des classes riales," 495. (Letter of Aug. 3, 1789, to BC de Cfarmct 
Tooaerre). 

* Archives nationalcs, H, 1453. (Latter of labart Cokmn^ pr^v^ des mafchanda, dand 
fnly s. «7«©> 
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Qian more or less connected with grain, is blind <aid determined 
fhe furious animal destroys all, although wounding himself, driv 
mg and roaring against the obstacle that ought to be outflanked 

III. 
This is owing to the absence of leaders and to the absence of 
organization, a multitude being simply a herd. Its mistrust of 
its natural leaders, of the great, of the wealthy, of persons in of- 
fice and clothed with authority, is inveterate and incurable. 
Vainly do these wish it well and do it good ; it has no &ith in 
their humanity or disinterestedness. It has been too down-trodden ; 
It entertains prejudices against every measure proceeding fix>m 
them, even the most liberal and the most beneficial. <'At the 
mere mention of the new assemblies," says a provincial commis- 
lion in 1787,^ ''we heard a workman exclaim, 'What, more new 
^extortioners ! ' " Superiors of every kind are suspected, and firom 
suspicion to hostility the road is not long. In 1788* Mercier de- 
clares that " insubordination has been manifest for some years, es- 
pecially among the trades. . • . Formerly, on entering a printing- 
office the men took off their hats. Now they content themselves 
with staring and leering at you; scarcely have you crossed the 
threshold than you hear yourself more lightly spoken of than if 
you were one of them " The same attitude is taken by the peas- 
ants in the environs ot Paris; Madame Vig^Lebrun,* on gomg 
to Romainville to visit Marshal de S6gur, remarks : " Not only 
do they not remove their hats but they regard us insolently ; some 
of them even threatened us with dubs." In March and April 
following this, her guests arrive at her concert in constemadoa 
" In the morning, at the promenade of Longchamps, the populace, 
assembled at the barrier of I'Etoile, insulted the people passing by 
in carriages in the grossest manner ; some of these wretches jumped 
on the footsteps exclaiming: ' Next year you shall be beUnd the 
carriage and we inside.'" At the close of the year 1788, the 
stream becomes a torrent and the torrent a cataract An intend- 
ant^ writes that, in his provmce, the government must decide, and 
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in the popular sense, to separate fix)m privileged classes, abandoo 
old forms and give the Third-Estate a double vote. The clergy 
and the nobles are detested, and their supremacy is a yoke. 
^Last July," he says, "the old States-General would have 
been received with transport and there would have been few oK 
stacles to its formation. During the past five months minds have 
become enlightened; respective interests have been discussed, 
and leagues formed. You have been kept in ignorance of the 
fermentation which is at its height among aU classes of the 
Third-Estate, and a spark will kindle the conflagration. If the 
king's decision should be favorable to the first two orders a gen- 
eral insuirection will occur throughout the province, 600,000 men 
in arms and the horrors of the Jacquerie." The word is spoken 
and the reality is coming. An insurrectionary multitude reject- 
ing its natural leaders must elect or submit to others. It is like 
an army which, entering on a campaign, should depose its officers ; 
the new grades are for the boldest, most violent, most oppressed, 
for those who, putting themselves ahead, cry out " march " and 
thus form advanced bands. In 1789, the bands are ready; for, 
below the mass that suffers another suffers yet more, with which 
the insurrection is permanent, and which, repressed, persecuted, 
and obscure, only awaits an opportunity to issue fix>m its hiding- 
place and ravage in the open daylight 

IV. 

Vagrants, every species of refractory spirit, victims of the law 
and of the police, mendicants, deformities, foul, filthy, haggard 
and savage, are engendered by the abuses of the system, and, 
upon each social ulcer they gather like vermin. 

Four hundred leagues of guarded captainries and the 
security enjoyed by vast quantities of game feeding on crops 
under their owners' eyes, give rise to thousands of poachers, the 
more dangerous that they are armed and defy the most terrible 
laws. Already in 1752' are seen around Paris "gatherings of 
fifty or sixty, all fully armed and acting as if on regular foraging 
campaigns, with the infantry at the centre and the cavahy on 
the wings. . . They live in the forests behind retired and 
guarded entrenchments, paying exactly for what they take to 

I I/Affeiiion, Miucb 13, i7S*« 
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live on." In 1777, at Sens in Burgundy, the pn>cureur-g6n6ral, 
M. Terray, hunting on his own property with two officers, meets 
a gang of poachers who fire on the game under his own eye and 
soon afterwards fire on them. M. Terray is wounded and one 
of the officers has his coat pierced ; guards arrive, but the poach- 
ers stand firm and repel them ; dragoons are sent for, at Provins, 
and the poachers kill one of these, along with three horses, and 
are attacked with sabres ; four of them are brought to the ground 
and seven are captured. Reports of the States -General show 
tliat every year, in each extensive forest, murders occur, some* 
times at the hands of a poacher and again, and the most fre- 
quently, by the shot of a gamekeeper. Domestic warfare is or- 
ganized; every vast domain thus harbors its rebels provided 
with powder and ball and knowing how to use them. 

Other recruits for turbulence are found in smugglers and in 
dealers in contraband salt^ A tax, as soon as it becomes exor- 
bitant, invites fraud, and raises up a population of delinquents 
jigainst its army of clerks. The number of defrauders of this 
species may be estimated by the number of their supervisors . 
twelve hundred leagues of interior custom districts are guarded by 
50,000 men of which 23,000 are soldiers not in uniform.* " In 
the chief provinces of the salt-tax and in the provinces of the 
five great fermes^ four leagues one way and another along the 
line of defence," cultivation is abandoned ; everybody is either a 
customs official or a smuggler.^ The more excessive the tax the 
higher the premium offered to the violators of the law ; at every 
place on the boundaries of Brittany with Normandy, Maine and 
Anjou, four sous per pound added to the salt-tax multiplies be- 
yond any conception the already enormous number of contra- 
band dealers. "Numerous bands of men,^ armed ^\\ki frettes^ or 
long sticks pointed with iron, and often with pistols or guns, 
attempt to force a passage. A multitude of women and of chil- 
dren, quite young, cross the lines of tlie brigades while, on the 

> BtugDot, L 14a. "No inhabitant of the barony of Choiaeul minajed with aajr of the 
baadi compoeed of the patriots of Montigny, tmugglen and outcasts of the ncighboffaood.** 
Setb on the poachen of the day, "Les deux amis de fiourboone," by DideroL 
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Other hand, troops of dogs brought upon the free so3 and kepi 
there a certain time without food, are loaded with salt and this, 
urged by their hunger, they immediately transport to their masters." 
Vagabonds, outlaws, the famished, sniff this lucrative occupation 
from afar and run to it like so many packs of hounds. ''The 
outskirts of Brittany are fiUed with a population of emigrai.tSi 
mostly outcasts from their own districts, and who, after a year^ 
sojourn here in domicile, enjoy the privileges of the Bretons: 
their occupation is limited to collecting piles of salt to re-sell to 
the contraband dealers." We obtain a glimpse, as in a flash of 
lightning, of this long line of restless, himted, midnight rovers, a 
male and female population of savage wanderers, accustomed to 
blows, hardened to the inclemencies of the weather, ragged, 
''almost all with an obstinate itch;" and I find similar bodies in 
the vicinity of Morlaix, Lorient, and other ports on the frontiers 
of other provinces and on the frontiers of the kingdom. From 
1783 to 1787, in Quercy, two allied bands of smugglers, sixty 
and eighty each, defraud the revenue of forty thousands of 
tobacco, kill two customs officers and, with their guns, defend 
their magazine in the mountains; to suppress them soldiers are 
requisite, which their military commander will not furnish. In 
1789,^ a large troop of smugglers carry on operations permanently 
on tiie frontiers of Maine and Anjou ; the military commander 
writes that " their chief is an intelligent and formidable bandit, 
that he already has under him fifty-five men, that he will soon 
have a corps, embarrassing through misery and through the dis- 
position of minds ; '* it would be well, possibly, to corrupt some of 
his men so as to have him betrayed since they cannot capture 
him. These are the means resorted to in regions where brigand- 
age is endemic. Here, indeed, as in Calabria, the people are on 
the side of the brigands against the gendarmes. The exploits 
of Mandrin in 1754,' may be remembered : his company of sixty 
men who bring in contraband goods and ransom only the clerks, 
his expedition, lasting nearly a year, across Franche-Comt6, Ly- 
onnais, Bourbonnais, Auvergne and Burgundy, the twenty-seven 
towns he enters making no resistance, delivering prisoners and 
making sale of his merchandise ; to overcome him a camp had 
to be formed at Valence and two thousand men sent against him; 

I Archiv«t i m ri wlf, H, 1433- (Letter of the BanNi de BeicnTal, Ju&e 19^ itS^. 
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ne was taken through treachery and still at the present day 
certain families are proud of their relationship to him, declar- 
ing him a liberator. — No symptom is more alarming: on the 
enemies of the law being preferred by the people to its defenders, 
society disintegrates and the worms begin to work. Add to these 
the veritable brigands, assassins and robbers. "In 1782,^ the 
provost's court of Montargis is engaged on the trial of Hulin 
and two hundred of his accomplices who, for ten years, by means 
of joint enterprises, have desolated a portion of the kingdonL** 
Merder enumerates in France "an army of more than 10,000 
brigands and vagabonds" against which the police, composed of 
5,756 men, is always on the march. " Complaints are daily made,** 
says the provincial assembly of Haute-Guyenne, "that there is 
no police in the country." The absentee seignior pays no atten- 
tion to this matter; his judges and officials take good care not 
to operate gratuitously against an insolvent criminal, while " his 
estates become the refuge of all the rascals of the canton." * Every 
abuse thus engenders a danger, ill-placed neglect equally with 
excessive rigor, relaxed feudalism equally with a too-exacting 
monarchy. All institutions seem under agreement to multiply 
or tolerate the abettors of disorder and to prepare, outside the 
social pale, the executive agents who are to carry it by storm. 

But the total effect of all this is yet more pernicious, for, 
out of the vast numbers of laborers it ruins it forms mendicants 
unwilling to work, dangerous sluggards going about begging and 
extorting bread from peasants who have not too much for them- 
selves. "The vagabonds about the country," says Letrosne,' 
"are a terrible pest; they are like an enemies' force which, dis- 
tributed over the territory, obtains a living as it pleases, levy- 
ing veritable contributions. . . . They are constantly roving 
around the country, examining the approaches to houses, and 
informing themselves about their inmates and of their habits. 
Woe to those supposed to have money 1 . . . What numbers of 
hi^way robberies and what biu^laries ! What numbers of trav- 
ellers assassinated, and houses and doors broken intol What 
issassinations of curates, farmers and widows, tormented to dis- 
sever money and afterwards killed 1 " Twenty-five years anterioc 
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to the Revolution it was not infrequent to see fifteen or twenty 
of these ''invade a farm-house to sleep there, intimidating the 
fiumers and exacting whatever they pleased." In 1764, the gov- 
ernment takes measures against them which indicates the magni- 
tude of the evil.' "Are held to be vagabonds and vagrants, and 
condemned as such, those who, for a preceding term of six 
months, shall have exercised no trade or profession, and who, 
having no occupation or means of subsistence, can procure no 
persons worthy of confidence to attest and verify their habits and 
mode of life. . . . The intent of His Majesty is not merely to ar- 
rest vagabonds traversing the coimtry but, again, all mendicants 
whatsoever, who, without occupations, may be regarded as sus- 
pected of vagabondage." The penalty for able-bodied men is three 
years in the galle)rs ; in case of a second conviction, nine years ; in 
case of a third conviction, the galleys for life. For invalid culprits, 
three years imprisonment ; in case of a second conviction, nine 
years, and for a third, imprisonment for life. Under the age of 
sixteen, they are put in a hospital '' A mendicant who has made 
himself liable to arrest by the police," sa)rs the circular, ''is not to 
be released except imder the most positive assurance that he will 
no longer beg ; this course will be followed only in case of per- 
sons worthy of confidence and solvent^ guaranteeing the mendi- 
cant and engaging to provide him with employment or to support 
him, and they shall indicate the means by which they are to pre- 
vent him fix)m begging." This being fiimished, the special author 
ization of the intendant must be obtained in addition. By virtue 
of this law, 50,000 beggars are said to have been arrested at 
once, and, as the ordinary hospitals and prisons were not large 
enough to contain them, jails had to be constructed. Up to the 
end of the ancient regime this measure is carried out with occa- 
sional intermissions: in Languedoc, in 1768, arrests were stiU 
made of 433 in six months, and, in 1785, 205 in four months. 
About the same epoch 300 were confined in the depot of Besan* 
gon, 500 in that of Rennes and 650 in that of St. Denis. It cost 
the king a million a year to support them, and God knows how 
they were supported ! Water, straw, bread, and two ounces of 

> ArdiivM nationalea, P>*, 965, and H, 89a. (Ordinance of August 4, 1764; a circular of 
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salted grease, the whole at an expense of five sous a day ; and, as 
the price of provisions for twenty years back had increased more 
than a third, the keeper who had them in charge was obliged to 
n<ike them &st or ruin himself. With respect to the mode of 
filling the depots, the police are Turks in their treatment of the 
lower class; they strike into the heap, their broom bruising as 
many as they sweep out According to the ordinance of X77S, 
writes an intendant,^ "the police must arrest, not only beggars 
ani vagabonds whom they encounter but, again, those denounced 
as such or as suspected persons. The citizen, the most ir- 
reproachable in his conduct and the least open to suspicion of 
vagabondage, is not sure of not being shut up in the depot, as 
his fireedom depends on a policeman who is constantly liable to 
be deceived by false denunciation or corrupted by a bribe. I 
have seen in the depot at Rennes several husbands arrested 
solely through the denunciation of their wives, and as many 
women through that of their husbands ; several children by the 
first wife at the solicitation of their step-mothers ; many female 
domestics pregnant by the masters they served, shut up at their 
instigation, and girls in the same situation at the instance of their 
seducers; children denounced by their fathers, and fiithers de- 
nounced by their children; all without the slightest evidence of 
vagabondage or mendicity. . . • No decision of the provost* s 
court exists restoring the incarcerated to their liberty, notwith- 
standing the infinite number arrested unjustly." Suppose that a 
humane intendant, like this one, sets them at liberty : there they 
are in the streets, mendicants through the action of the law which 
proscribes mendicity and which adds to the wretched it prose- 
cutes the wretched it creates, still more embittered and corrupt in 
body and in souL ^ It nearly always happens," says the same in- 
tendant, ^that the prisoners, arrested twenty-five or thirty leagues 
fifom the depot, are not confined there until three or four months 
after their arrest and sometimes longer. Meanwhile, they are 
transferred bom brigade to brigade, in the prisons found along the 
road, where they remain until the number increases sufficiently to 
form a convoy. Men and women are confined in the same 
prison, the result of which is, the females not pregnant on enter- 
ing it are always so on their arrival at the depot The prisons are 

> AfduTw aadooaln, H, SS4- (Latter of BC de Batraad, htandnt of 
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generally unhealthy ; frequently, the majority of the prisoners an 
sick on leaving it ; " and many become rascals on coming in con 
tact with rascals. Moral contagion and physical contagion, the 
ulcer thus increasing through the remedy, centres of represaon 
becoming centres of corruption. 

And yet with all its rigors the law does not attain its ends. 
^Our towns/' says the parliament of Brittany,^ "are so filled 
with beggars it seems as if the measures taken to suppress men* 
dicity only increase it" ''The principal highways," writes the 
intendant, ''are infested with dangerous vagabonds and vagrants, 
actual beggars, which the police do not arrest, either through 
negligence or because their interference is not provoked by special 
solicitations." What would be done with them if they were 
arrested? There are too many, and there is no place to put 
them. And, moreover, how prevent people who live on alms from 
demanding alms? The effect, undoubtedly, is lamentable but 
inevitable. Poverty, to a certain extent, is a slow gangrene 
m which the morbid parts consume the healthy parts, the man 
scarcely able to subsist being eaten up alive by die man who has 
nothing to live on. "The peasant is ruined, perishing, the victim 
of oppression by the multitude of the poor that lay waste the 
country and take refuge in the towns. Hence the mobs so prej- 
udicial to public safety, that crowd of smugglers and vagrants, 
that large body of men who have become robbers and assassins, 
solely because they lack bread. This gives but a faint idea 
of the disorders I have seen with my own eyes.* The poverty 
of the rural districts, excessive in itself, becomes yet more so 
through the distiu-bances it engenders; we have not to sedc else* 
where for fiightful sources of mendicity and for all the vices." ' 
Of what avail are palliatives or violent proceedings against an 
ml which is in the blood and which belongs to the very consti- 
tution of the soda] organism ? What police force could efiGsd 
anything in a parish in which one-quarter or one-third of its in- 
habitants have nothmg to eat but that which they beg from door 
to door? At Argentr£,^ in Brittany, "a town without trade <» 
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industry, out of 2,300 inhabitantSy more than one-half are any- 
thing else but well-ofij and over 500 are reduced to beggary." 
At DainviUe, in Artois, " out of 130 houses sixty are on the poor- 
list *" In Normandy, according to statements made by the 
curates, *'of 900 parishioners in Saint-Malo, three-quarters can 
barely live and the rest are in poverty.** "Of 1,500 inhabitants 
in Saint-Patrice, 400 live on alms ; of 500 inhabitants in Saint- 
Laurent three-quarters live on alms. " At Marbceuf, says a report, 
'*of 500 persons inhabiting our parish, 100 are reduced to men- 
dicity and besides these, thirty and forty a day come to us fiom 
neighboring parishes." * At Bolbone in Languedoc ' daily at the 
convent gate is ^general alms-giving to 300 or 400 poor people, 
independent of that ft»r the aged and the sick which is more 
numerously attended.** At Lyons, in 1787, '^30,000 workmen 
depend on public charity for subsistence;** at Rennes, in 1788, 
after an inundation, '* two-thirds of the inhabitants are in a state 
of destitution ; ** ^ at Paris, out of 650,000 inhabitants, the census 
of 1791 enumerates 1 18,784 as indigent* Let frost or hail come, 
as in 1788, let a crop faO, let bread cost four sous a pound, and 
let a woriunan in the charity-workshops earn only twelve sous 
a day,' can one imagine that people wiU resign themselves to 
death by starvation ? Around Rouen, during the winter of 1788, 
the forests are pillaged in open day, the woods at Bagu&res are 
wholly cut away, the fisdlen trees are publicly sold by the ma^ 
rauders.'^ Both the famished and the marauders go together, 
necessity making itself the accomplice of crime. From province 
to province we can follow up their tracks : four months later, in 
the vicinity of Etampes, fifteen brigands break into four form- 
houses during the night, while the farmers, threatened by incen- 
diaries, are obliged to give, one three hundred francs, another 
five hundred, all the money, probably, they have in their cofiers * 

•PM^^La JeaMaMdsRobcqiiaTt,'*3oi. tPoMmcet dw panriMM imalM ia xj^ 

* TMroB de If ontuifi, pw S7. (Letter of ths prior of tho oooreot, Mafcfa, 1789). 

* ^^\V^^i "Le GouYcni. de Nonnandie,'' VIL 147-177 (1789). Bomn-ChampmiB, 
**Noctoe liiit. rar k lUvoluikm daat le d^portement de rEure," pi 83 (1789). 

* "PH» ct »'¥e ib>u« de Fmb. pror. de VjfouoamT pw %i. Archhree nervwele>, F*, 0073. 
Menorialof Jen. 94, 178a **Cheriubie aiiiitinre k veqr limited, the pwmncMJ a irtho ii l hi 
providing BO ruouicee fer ■ocb e cc id en ie. 

* I iieMmii. "Le Fkaaoe iDduetritOe," 119. Ib i86b, the popnlaiioii being alaool triph 
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•Albert BiibMa,"Hi«.de'no]rei,'*L 91. (Letter of tbe nnqror Hnei, July 90^ itHIl 
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" Robbers, convicts, the worthless of every species,** are to fom 
the advance guard of insurrections and lead the peasantry to the 
extreme of violence.^ After the sack of the Reveillon house in 
Paris it is remarked that ''of the forty ringleaders arrested, there 
was scarcely one who was not an old offender, and either flogged 
or branded." • In every revolution the lees of society come to 
the surface. Never had these been visible before; like badgers 
in the woods, or rats in the sewers, they had remained in their 
burrows or in their holes. They issue from these in swarms, 
while, in Paris, what figures suddenly come to light ! ' " Never 
had any like them been seen in open day. . . . Where do they 
come from ? who has brought them out of their obscure hiding- 
places ? . . . Foreigners from every coimtry, armed with dubs, 
ragged, . . . some almost naked, others oddly dressed " in in- 
congruous patches and "frightful to look at," constitute the riot- 
ous chiefe or their subordinates, at six francs per head, behind 
which the people are to march. 

"In Paris," says Merder,* "the people are weak, pallid, dimin- 
utive, stunted," maltreated, "and, apparently, a dass apart from 
other classes in the State. The rich and the great who possess 
equipages, enjoy the privilege of crushing them or of mutilating 
them in the streets. . . . There is no convenience for foot-pas- 
sengers, no sidewalks. Hundreds of victims die annually under 
the carriage wheels." "I saw," says Arthur Young, "a poor 
child run over and probably killed, and have been myself many 
times blackened with the mud of the kennels. ... If young no- 
blemen at London were to drive their chaises in streets without 
foot-ways, as their brethren do at Paris, they would speedily and 
justly get very well threshed or rolled in the kennd." Merder 
grjws imeasy in the face of the immense populace. " In Paris 
there are, probably, two hundred thousand individuals with no 
property intrinsically worth fifty crowns, and yet the city sub- 
lists!" Order, consequently, is maintained only through fear 

and by force, owing to the soldiery of the watch who are called 

■ 

■ Aidmr Youagp L as^ 

• "Conctik Mcrte faii6dite,'* from 1777 to 1791, publiahed by Bl de ljmaa% IL 3S> 
(May t, 1789). QL C DesmouUns, "La Lantene," of 100 rioters arrested at Lyons 96 
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trisUs-h-pcUte by the masses. "This appellation excites the rage 
of this species of militia who then deal heavier blows around 
Ihem, wounding indiscriminately all they encounter. The low 
class is always ready to make war on them because it has never 
been fairly treated by them." In fact, "a squad of the guard 
often scatters, with no trouble, platoons of five or six himdreil 
men, at first greatly excited, but melting away in the twinkling 
of an eye, after the soldiery have distributed a few blows and 
handcuffed two or three of the ringleaders." Nevertheless, '' weie 
the people of Paris abandoned to their first transports, did they 
not feel the horse and foot guards behind them, the commissary 
and policeman, they would set no limits to their disorder. The 
populace, delivered from its accustomed restraint, would give it- 
self up to violence of so cruel a stamp as not to know when to 
stop. ... As long as white bread ^ lasts, the commotion will not 
prove general ; the flour market' must interest itself in the matter, 
if the women are to remain tranquiL . . . Should white bread be 
wanting for two market days in succession, the uprising would 
be universal, and it is impossible to foresee the lengths this mul- 
titude at bay will go to escape famine, they and their children." 
In 1789 white bread proves to be wanting throughout France. 

* Ib the original, ptun de Gcnesu, — > bread made in a village of this name near Psarii, and 
HBUHuud for its whiteness.— Ta. 

•''Dialogues sur le commerce des bl^" by Galiani (1770). "If the powerful of tht 
■wr^*** are content, no misfortune will happen to the adminntradon. The great con sp irt 
iBd rebel ; the bourgeois murmurs and I ves a cdibate; prasants and aitlMns desydr aad 
t* mnr? porters get up noes." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

L Mflitery force declines. — How the annj b recndted. — How tfie tokta 
b tretted. — IL The fodal organization is dissolved.— No central ralljing- 
point— Inertia of the provinces. — ^Asoendenqr of Paris.— IIL Direction of 
the corrent — ^The people led by lawyers.— Theoriet and piques the sole 
surviving forces. 

L 

AoAiNST universal sedition where is force ? — In the hundred 
and fifty thousand men who maintain order, dispositions are the 
same as in the twenty-six millions of men who are subject to it, 
while abuses, disaffection^ and all the causes that dissolve the 
nation, dissolve the army. Of the ninety millions of pay ^ which 
the army annually costs the treasury, forty-six millions are for 
officers and only forty-four millions for soldiers, and we are 
already aware that a new ordinance reserves ranks of all kinds 
for verified nobles. In no direction is this inequality, against 
which public opinion rebels so vigorously, more apparent; on 
the one hand, authority, honors, money, leisure, good-living, 
social enjoyments, and private theatricals, for the minority; on 
the other hand, for the majority, subjection, abjection, fatigue, a 
forced or betrayed enlistment, no hope of promotion, pay at six 
sous a day, a narrow cot for two, bread fit for dogs, and, for 
several years, kicks like those bestowed on a dog;* on the one 
hand, a nobility of high estate, and, on the other, the lowest of 
the populace. One might say that this was specially designed 
for contrasts and to intensify irritation. " The insignificant pay 
of the soldier," says an economist, "the way in which he is 
dressed, lodged and fed, his utter dependence, would render it 
cruelty to take any other than a man of the lower class." 

> NcckeTp "De TAdniinistnition des rmances," II. 4a«, 433. 

■ Attberdn, 345. Letter of the Comte de St Germain (during the Seven Yean Wm^ 
"The wldicr's hardihipe nudce one's lieert bleed: he pnuc« liii days in n itale of abjec 
wkmij, deo p ioed and Hving like n fighting dog in chains.** 

* Do TooqoovilK 190^ 19s. 
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Indeed, he is sought for only in the very lowest stageSi Not 
only are nobles and the bourgeoisie exempt firom conscription, 
but again the employ^ of the administration, of the femus and 
of public works, '^ all gamekeepers and forest-rangers, the hired 
domestics and valets of ecclesiastics, of communities, of religious 
establishments, of the gentry and of nobles," ^ and even of the 
bourgeoisie living in grand style, and still l*etter, the sons of culti- 
vators in easy circumstance^ and, in general, all possessing 
influence or any species of protector. There remains, accord- 
inglyt for the militia none but the poorest class and they do not 
willingly enter it On the contrary, the service is hatefiil to 
them ; they conceal themselves in the forests where they have to 
be pursued by men bearing arms : in a certain canton which, 
three years later, furnishes in one day from fifty to one hundred 
volunteers, the young men cut off their thumbs to escape the 
draft' To this scum of society is added the sweepings of the 
depots and of the jails. Among the vagabonds that fill these, 
afler winnowing out those able to make their families known or 
to obtain sponsors, "there are none left," says an intendant, *'but 
those who are entirely unknown and dangerous, out of which 
those regarded as the least vicious are selected and efforts are 
made to place these in the army." ' The last of its affluents is 
the half-forced, half-voluntary enlistment by which the ranks are 
for the most part filled, the o&courings of large towns, like 
adventurers, discharged apprentices, yoimg reprobates turned out 
of doors, and people without homes or steady occupation. The 
recruiting agent who is paid so much a head for his recruits and 
so much an inch on their statm-e above five feet, " holds his court 
in a tavern, treats" and fashions the article: " Come, boys, soup, 
fish, meat and salad is what you get to eat in the regiment; " that is 
all, '^ I don't deceive you — pie and Arbois wine are the extras."* 
He pushes around the glass, pays accordingly and, if need be, 
jridds his mistress : '' After a few days debauchery, the young 

> Aidihrm twrinmlrii H, 1591 

*!>• Roctuiinhmn, "M^nKnTet," L 4*7. lyArgeDioa, Deoem. «4, i7S«t "30^000 aaa 
kATe baea puauhed for deiertioo ance the peace of 1748 ; this extenshre deeeitioa k ettribi^ 
led to the new drill which fittiffuee *«»«| ^i^^ f rtyp r the eoldieff end eepecSeUy the r eie f e ne.** 
Vohaii«,''DictPhiL,''eiticle'*Puniihaiente.'* ''I wee anesed one dayooeeetngthefal 
of dceerteiB, fsr eight yean amonating to 6c^ooo ** 

•Aichiveenataooalca.H.sS4. (Letter of M. de Bertnad, inlendaat of 
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libertine, with no money to pay his score, is obliged to sell him- 
self, while the laborer, transformed to a soldier, begins to drill 
under the lash." Strange recruits these, for the protection of 
society, all selected from tlie attacking class, down-trodden peas 
ants, imprisoned vagabonds, social outcasts, poor fellows in debt, 
disheartened, excited and easily tempted, who, according to 
circumstances, become, at one time, rioters and, at anothei^ 
soldiers. 

Which lot is preferable? The bread the soldier eats is not 
more abundant than that of the prisoner, while poorer in quality; 
fiir, the bran is taken out of the bread which the locked-up vaga- 
bond eats and left in the bread which is eaten by the soldier who 
locks him up. In this state of things the soldier ought not to 
meditate on his lot, and yet this is just what his officers incite him 
to do. They also have become politicians and fault-finders. 
Some years before the Revolution^ ''disputes occurred" in the 
army, "discussions and complaints and, the new ideas fermenting 
in their heads, a correspondence was established between two 
regiments. Written information was obtained from Paris, au- 
thorized by the Minister of War, which cost, I believe, twelve 
louis per annum. It soon took a philosophic turn, embracing 
dissertations, criticisms of the ministry, and of the government, 
desirable changes and, therefore, the more diffused." Sergeants 
like Hoche, and fencing-masters like Augereau, certainly often 
read this news, carelessly left lying on the tables, and conmiented 
on it during the evening in their soldier quarters. Discontent is 
of ancient date and already, at the end of the late reign, ominous 
words are heard. At a banquet given by a prince of the blood,* 
with a table set for a hundred guests under an immense tent and 
served by grenadiers, the odor these diffused offended the prince's 
delicate olfactories. " These worthy fellows," said he, a little too 
loud, ''smell strong of the stocking." One of the grenadien 
bluntly responded, " Because we haven't got any," which "was 
followed by profound silence." During the ensuing years irrita- 
tion smoulders and augments ; the soldiers of Rochambeau have 
fought side by side with the free militia of America and they 
keep this in mind. In 1788,' Marshal de Vaux, previous to the 
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/isurrection in Dauphiny, writes to the minister that "it is 
impossible to rely on the troops/' while, four months after the 
opening of the States-General, sixteen thousand deserters roam- 
ing around Paris lead the revolts instead of suppressing them.^ 

II. 

This dyke once carried away no other remains, the inundation 
overspreading France as if an immense plain. — Other nations, 
in like circumstances, have encountered obstacles, but they have 
possessed high ground, centres of refuge, a few old enclosures 
where, in the universal fright, a portion of the population 
could find shelter. Here, the first crisis sweeps away all that 
remains, each individual of the twenty-six scattered millions 
standing alone by himsell The administrations of Richelieu 
and Louis XIV. had been a long time at work insensibly destroy- 
ing the natiural groupings which, when suddenly dissolved, unite 
and form over again of their own accord. Except in Vendte, I 
find no place, nor any class, in which a good many men, having 
confidence in a few men, are able, in the hour of danger, to 
rally around these and form a compact body. Neither provin- 
cial nor municipal patriotism any longer exists. The inferior 
clergy are hostile to the prelates, the gentry of the province to 
the nobility of the court, the vassal to the seignior, the peasant to 
the townsman, the urban population to the municipal oligarchy, 
corporation to corporation, parish to parish, neighbor to neigh- 
bor. All are separated by their privileges and their jealousies, by 
the consciousness of having been imposed on, or fiiistrated, ibr 
the advantage of another. The journeyman tailor is embittered 
against his foreman for preventing him from doing a day's work in 
private houses, hairdressers against their employers for the like 
reason, the pastrycook against the baker who prevents him from 
baking the pies of housekeepers, the village spinner against the 
town spinners who wish to break him up, the rural wine-growen 
against the bourgeois who, in the circle of seven leagues, strives 
to have their vines pulled up,' the village agamst the neighbor- 
ing village whose reduction of taxation has ruined it, the over* 
taxed peasant against the undertaxed peasant, one>half of a par- 

> Hoiacs Walpole, September s> 1789. 

•UbMlaye, "De rAdmiBntmtioa frugidM ■ooe Look XVL" (Reme dee Conra Mnft 
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ish agaiziSt its collectors who, to its detriment, have fiivwed the 
other hal£ ''The nation/' says Turgot, moumfuUy,^ '' is a society 
composed of different orders badly miited and of a people whose 
members have few mutual liens, nobody^ cansequentfy^ caring fm 
a$iy interest but his own. Nowhere is there any sign of an inter- 
est in common. Towns and viUages maintain no more relation 
with each other than the districts to which they are attached ; they 
are even unable to agree together with a view to carry out pub- 
lic improvements of great importance to them." The central 
power for a hundred and fifty years rules through its division of 
power. Men have been kept separate, prevented from acting in 
concert, the work being so successful that they no longer under- 
stand each other, each class ignoring the other class, each form- 
ing of the other a chimerical picture, each bestowing on the other 
the hues of its own imagination, one composing an idyl, the 
other framing a melodrama, one imagining peasants as sent^ 
mental swains, the other convinced that the nobles are horrible ty- 
rants. 

Through this mutual misconception and this secular isolation, 
the French lose the habit, the art and the faculty for acting in an 
entire body. They are no longer capable of spontaneous agree- 
ment and collective action. No one, in the moment of danger, 
dares rely on his neighbors or on his equals. No one knows 
where to turn to obtain a guide. '' A man willing to be responsiUe 
for the smallest district cannot be found ; and, more than this, one 
man able to answer for another man."* Utter confusion exists 
and there is no remedy. The theorists have carried out their 
Utopia and the savage state has begun again. Individ- 
uals now stand in juxtaposition ; every man reverts back to hit 
original feebleness, while his possessions and his life are at the 
mercy of the first band that comes along. He has nothing within 
him to control him but the sheep-like habit of being led, of 
awaiting an impulsion, of turning towards the accustomed cen- 
tre, towards Paris, fix>m which his orders have alway:. arrived. 
Arthur Young is struck vith this mechanical movement* Polite 
ical ignorance and docility are everywhere complete. He^ a for- 
eigner, conveys the news of Alsace into Burgundy : the insuirec- 

* De TocquevQle, 158. 

• /ML 304 (The wonb of Burin). 
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tion there had been tenible, the populace having sacked the dtj* 
hall at Strasbourg, of which not a word was known at Dijon; 
''yet it is nine days since it happened; had it been nineteen I 
question if they would more than have received the intelligence." 
There are no newspapers in the cafSs; no local centres of infor- 
mation, of resolution, of action. The province submits to events 
at the capital; '* people dare not move ; they dare not even form 
an opinion before Paris speaks." Monarchical centralization 
thus culminates. Groups are deprived of theii cohesiveness and 
individuals of their springs of action. Only human dust remains, 
and this, whirling about and gathered together in massive foioe, 
is blindly driven along by the wind. 

III. 
We are all well aware from which side the gale comes, and, to 
assure ourselves, we have merely to see how the reports of the 
Third-Estate were made up. The lawyer, the petty attorney 
of the rural district, the envious advocate and theorist, is 
the party who has managed the peasant The latter insists 
that his statement of his local and personal grievances shall 
be set forth in full in the report, on a statement be- 
ing made in writing and at length of his local and personal 
grievances, his protest against taxes and deductions, his request 
to have his dog free of the clog, and his desire to own a gun to 
use against the wolves.^ The former, who suggests and directs, 
envelopes all this in the language of the Rights of Man and that 
of the circular of Sieyis. '^ For two months,** writes a com- 
mandant at the South,* *' inferior judges and lawyers, with which 
both town and country swarm, with a view to their election to die 
StateS'General, have been racing after the members of the Third- 
Estate, under the pretext of standing by them and of giving theip 
information. • . . They have striven to make them believe that, 
in the States-General, they alone would be masters and regulate 
an the afGursof the kingdom; that the Third-Estate, in selecting 
its deputies amcmg men of the robe, would secure tne might and 
the rig^t to take the lead, to abolish nobility and to cancel all its 
rights and privileges; that nobility would no longer be heredi- 
tary; that all citizens, in deserving it, would be entided to daim 
It; that, if die people deputed them, they would have accorded 
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U> the Third-Estate whatever it desired, because the curates, be- 
longing to the Third-Estate, having agreed to separate from the 
bigher clergy and unite with them, the nobles and the clergy, 
united together, would have but one vote against two of the 
Third-Estate. ... If the Third-Estate had chosen sensiUc 
townspeople or merchants they would have combined without 
difficulty with the other two orders. But the assemblies of the 
bailiwicks and other districts were stuffed with men of the robe 
who have absorbed all opinions and striven to take precedence 
of the others, each, in his own behalf, intriguing and conspiring to 
be appointed a deputy." ''In Touraine," writes the intendant, 
''most of the votes have been bespoken or begged for. Trusty 
agents, at the moment of voting, placed ready-prepared ballots in 
the hands of the voters, and put in their way, on reaching the 
taverns, every document and suggestion calculated to excite 
their imaginations and determine their choice for the gentry of 
the bar." "In the sinichaussie of Lectoure, a number of par- 
ishes have not been designated or notified to send their reports or 
deputies to the district assembly. In those which were notified 
the lawyers, attorneys and notaries of the small neighboring 
towns, have made up the list of grievances themselves without 
suimnoning the community. . • . Exact copies of this single 
rough draft were made and sold at a high price to the councils of 
each country parish." This is an alarming symptom, one m^trlring 
out in advance the road the Revolution is to take : the man of 
the people is indoctrinated by the advocate, the pikeman allowing 
himself to be led by the spokesman. 

The effect of their combination is apparent the first year. In 
Franche-Comt6 ^ after consultation with a person named Rouget, 
the peasants of the Marquis de Chaila " determine to make no 
further payments to him and to divide amongst themselves the 
product of the wood-cuttings." In his paper " the lawyer states 
that all the communities of the province have decided to do the 
same thing. . . . His consultation is difiused to such an extent 
around the country that many of the communities are satisfied 
that they owe nothing more to the king nor to the seigniors* M. 
de Mam^ia, deputy to the (National) Assembly, has arrived (here) 
to pass a few days at home on account of his health. He hat 

> AidihrM narinnalai, H, 784. (Letten of M. de Luigeroa, nuHtuj 
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been treated in the rudest and most scandalous manner ; it was 
even proposed to conduct him back to Paris under guard. After 
his departure his chateau was attacked, the doors burst open and 
the walls of his garden pulled down. (And yet) no gentleman 
has done more for the people on his domain than M. le Marquis 
de Mam^sia. . . . Excesses of every kind are on the increase; 
I have constant complaints of the abuse which the national mili- 
tia make of their arms, and which I cannot remedy." According 
to an utterance in the National Assembly the police imagines that 
it is to be disbanded and has therefore no desire to make ene- 
mies for itself. *' The baiUagts are as timid as the police-forces ; 
I send them business constandy, but no culprit is punished." *' No 
nation enjoys liberty so indefinite and so disastrous to honest peo- 
ple ; it is absolutely against the rights of man to see oneself con- 
stantly liable to have his throat cut by the scoundrels who daily 
confound liberty with license." In other words, the passions, to 
obtain a sanction, have recourse to theory, and theory, to secure 
its application, has recourse to the passions. For example, near 
Liancourt, the Due de Larochefoucauld possessed an uncultivated 
area of ground ; " at the commencement of the revolution, the poot 
of the town declare that, as they form a part of the nation, un- 
tilled lands being national property, this belongs to them," and 
" with no other formality " they take possession of it, divide it up, 
plant hedges and clear it ofL "This, says Arthur Young, shows 
the general disposition. . . . Pushed a little fieurther the conse* 
quences would not be slight for properties in this kingdom.** Al- 
ready, in the preceding year, near Rouen, the marauders, who cut 
down and sell the forests, declare that " the people have the right to 
take whatever they require for their necessities." They have had 
the doctrine preached to them that they are sovereign, and they 
act as sovereigns. The condition of their intellects being given, 
nothing is more natural than their conduct Several millions of 
ravages are thus let loose by a few thousand declaimers, the pol- 
itics of the cb£€ finding an interpreter and ministrants in the mob 
of the streets. On the one hand brute tbrce is at the service of 
the radical dogma. On the otlicr hand radical dogma is at the 
service of brute force. And here, in disintegrated France, do the 
two powers appear together erect on the general ruin. 
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CHAPTER V, 

L 

TiiKY are the successors and executors of the ancient r^ime^ 
and, on contemplating the way in which this engendered, brooght 
forth, nourished, installed and stimulated them we cannot avoid 
considering its histoiy as one long suicide, like that of a man 
who, having mounted to the top of an immense ladder, cuts away 
firom under his feet the support which has kept him up. In a 
case of this kind good intentions are not sufficient; to be liberal 
and even generous, to enter upon a few semi-reforms, is of no 
avail. On the contrary, through both their qualities and defects, 
through both their virtues and their vices, the privileged wrought 
their own destruction, their merits contributing to their ruin as 
well as their faults. — Founders of society, formerly entitled to 
their advantages through their services, they have preserved their 
rank without fulfilling their duties ; their position in the local as 
in the central government is a sinecure, and their privileges have 
become abuses. At their head, the king, creating France by 
devoting himself to her as if his own property, ended by sacri- 
ficing her as if his own property ; the public purse is his private 
purse while passions, vanities, personal weaknesses, luxurious 
habits, family solicitudes, the intrigues of a mistress and the 
caprices of a wife, govern a state of twenty-six millions of men 
with an arbitrariness, a heedlessness, a prodigality, an unskilfiil- 
ness, an absence of consistency that would scarcely be over- 
looked in the management of a private domain.«-The king and 
the privileged excel in one direction, in good-breeding, in good 
taste, in fashion, in the talent for self-display and in entertaining, 
in the gift of gracefiil conversation, in finesse and in gayety, in 
the art of converting life into a brilliant and ingenious festivity, 
regarding the world as a drawing-room of refined idlers in which 
it suffices to be amiable and witty whilst, actually, it is an arena 
where one must be strong for combats, and a laborrtorjr in whicb 
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one must work in order to be useful— Through tlie habit, per- 
fection and sway of polished intercourse they stamped on the 
French intellect a classic form, whichy combined with recent "' 
scientific acquisitions, produced the philosophy of the eighteenth 
centiuy, the ill-repute of tradition, Uie ambition of recasting all 
human institutions according to the sole dictates of reason, the 
appliance of mathematical methods to politics and morals, the 
catechism of the rights of man, and other dogmas of anarch- , y^ 
ical and despotic character in the Contrat Sada/.^Oncc this : ^^ 
chimera is bom they welcome it as a drawing-room &ncy; they j 
use the little monster as a plaything, as yet innocent and decked | 
with ribbons like a pastoral lambkin ; they never dream of its be- '■ 
coming a raging, formidable brute; they nourish it, and caress it 
and then, opening their doors, they let it descend into the streets. 
^-Here, amongst a middle class which the government has 
rendered ill-disposed by compromising its fortunes, which the 
privileged have oflcud^ by restricting its ambition, which is 
wounded by inequality through injured self-esteem, the revolu- 
tionary theory gains rapid accessions, a sudden asperity, and, in 
a few years, it finds itsdf undisputed master of public opinion.— 
At this moment and at its summons, another colossal monster 
rises up, a monster with millions of heads, a blind, startled 
animal, an entire people pressed down, exasperated and suddenly 
loosed against the government whose exactions have despoiled it, 
against the privileged whose rights have reduced it to starvation, 
without, in these rural districts abandoned by their natural pro- 
tectors, encoimtering any surviving authority ; without, in these 
provinces subject to the yoke of mechanical centralization, a 
single independent group being lefl; without, in this society dis- 
aggregated by despotism, the possibility of forming any centres 
of initiation and resistance ; without, in this upper class disarmed 
by its very humanity, any statesman being found exempt firom 
illusion and capable of action ; without these good intentions and 
fine intellects being able to protect themselves against the two 
enemies of all liberty and of all order, against the contagion 
of the democratic nightmare which disturbs the ablest heads and 
against the irruptions of the popular brutishness which perverts 
the best of laws. At the moment of opening the States-General 
the course of ideas and events is not only fixed but, again, ap- 
parent Each generation, beforehand and unconsciously, bean 
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within itself its future and its history ; long before the issue the 
destinies of this one could be anticipated, and, if the details fell 
within our comprehension as well as the completed whole, we 
could readily accept the following fiction which La Harpe com- 
posed at the end of the Directory, recurring to his souveoiis. 

II. 

^ It seems to me," he says, " as if it were but yesterday, and yet 
it is at the beginning of the year 1788. We were dining with 
one of our confines of the Academy, a grand seignior and a 
man of intelligence. The company was numerous and of every 
profession, courtiers, advocates, men of letters and academicians; 
all had feasted luxuriously according to custouL At the dessert, 
the wines of Malvoisie and of Constance contributed to the social 
gayety a sort of freedom not always kept within decorous 
limits. At that time society had reached the point at which 
everything may be expressed that excites laughter. Champfort 
had read to us his impious and libertine stories, and great ladies 
had listened to these without recourse to their fans. Hence a 
deluge of witticisms against religion, one quoting a tirade from 
'La Pucelle,' another bringing forward certain philosophical 
stanzas by Diderot . . . and with unbounded applause. . . • The 
conversation becomes more serious ; admiration is expressed at 
the revolution accomplished by Voltaire and all agree in its being 
the first title to his fame. ' He gave the tone to his century, 
finding readers in the antechambers as well as in the drawing- 
room.' One of the guests narrates, bursting with laughter, 
what a hairdresser said to him while powdering his hair: 'You 
see, sir, although I am a miserable scrub, I have no more religion 
than any one else.' They conclude that the Revolution win 
soon be consummated, that superstition and fanaticism must 
wholly give way to philosophy, and they thus calculate the proba- 
bilities of the epoch and those of the future society which wiD 
see the reign of reason. The most aged lament not being able 
to flatter themselves that they will see it; the young TCJoice 
in a reasonable prospect of seeing it, and especially do they 
congratulate the Academy on having paved the way for 
the great work and in having been the headquarters, the centre 
the inspirer of fireedom of thought. 

''One of the guests had taken no part in this gay oonvenatiQiii 
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... a person named Cazotte, an amiable and original man, but, 
unfortunatdy, infiituated with the reveries of the illuminatL In the 
most serious tone he begins: 'Gentlemen/ says he, 'be con- 
tent ; you will witness this great revolution that you so much de- 
sire. You know that I am something of a prophet, and I re- 
peat it, you will witness it ... Do you know the result of this 
revolution, for all of you, so long as you remain here?' — ^'Ah I' 
exclaims Condorcet with his shrewd, simple air and smile, Met us 
see, a philosopher is not sorry to encounter a prophet.' — ^'You, 
Monsietu- de Condorcet, will expire stretched on die floor of a 
dungeon ; you will die of the poison you take to escape the exe- 
cutioner, of the poison which the felicity of that era will compel 
you always to carry about your person ! ' At first, great astonish- 
ment was manifested and then came an outburst of laughter. 
'What has all this in common with philosophy and the reign of 
reason ?'— 'Precisely what I have just remarked to you; in the 
name of philosophy, of humanity, of freedom, under the reign 
of reason, you will thus reach your end ; and, evidently, the reign 
of reason will arrive, for there will be temples of reason, and, in 
those days, in all France, the temples will be those alone 
of reason. . . . You, Monsieur de Champfbrt, you will sever 
your veins with twenty-two strokes of a razor and yet you 
will not die for months afterwards. You, Monsietu- Vicq- 
d'Azir, you will not open your own veins but you will have 
them opened six times in one day, in the agonies of gout, so 
as to be more certain of success, and you will die that night 
You, Monsieur de Nicolai, on the scaffold; you. Monsieur 
Bailly, on the scaffold; you. Monsieur de Malesherbes, on the 
scaffold; . . . you, Monsietu- Roucher, also on the scaffold.'— 
' But then we shall have been overcome by Turks or Tartars ?'— 
'By no means; you will be governed as I have already told yon, 
solely by philosophy and reason. Those who are to treat you in 
this manner will all be philosophers, will all, at every moment,; 
have on their lips, the phrases you have uttered within the hour^ 
will repeat your maxims, will quote, like yourselves, the stanzas 
of Diderot and of "La Pucene."'— 'And when will aU this hap- 
pen ?'— 'Six years will not pass before what I tell you will be 
accomplished.'— 'WeQ, these are mirades,' exclaims La Harpe, 
'and you leave me out ? '— ^ You will be no less a miiade, for you 
will then be a christian.'—^ ^' interposes Champfort, 'I breadie 
34* 
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again; if we are to die only when La Harpe becomes a cfaristiao 
we axe inunortals.'— ^ As to that, we women/ says the Duchesse 
de Gramonty ' are extremely fortunate in being of no consequence 
in revolutions. It is understood that we are not to blame, and 
our sex . . .' — ^^ Your sex, ladies, will not protect you this time. 
• • . You wfll be treated predsdy as men, with no difference 
whatever. . . . You, Mad^e la Duchesse, will be led to the 
scaffold, you and many ladies besides yourself^ in a cart with your 
hands tied behind your back.'— 'Ah, in that event, I hope to have 
at least a carriage covered with black.' — ^'No, Madame, greater 
ladies than yourself will go, like yourself^ in a cart and with their 
hands tied like yours.' 'Greater ladies! What, princesses of the 
blood I '—^ Still greater ladies than those • . .' They began to 
think the jest carried too far. Madame de Gramont, to dispel 
the gloom, did not insist on a reply to her last exclamation, om- 
tenting herself by saying in the lightest tone, 'And they will not 
even leave one a confessor 1' — ^'No, Madame, neither you nor 
any other person will be allowed a confessor; the last of the con- 
demned that will have one, as an act of grace, will be . . .' He 
stopped a moment 'Tell me, now, who is the fortunate mortal 
enjoying this prerogative ? ' — ' It is the last that wiD remain to 
him, and it will be the King of France.' " 
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NOTES 

Not I. 

' Om tke mmm i t r oftuksuutks amdm^thUt. 

ap pco ilm athre estimates are arrived at in tht following maaacrt 
!• The nmnber of nobles in 1789 was onknown. TLt genealogist CMrl^ 
Id Ui << Abr^ dironologique des EdiU, etc." (1789), states that he is igno> 
nuit of ^ nnmber. Mohean, to whom Lavoisier refers in his report, I79l» 
b equally ignorant in this respect ("Recherches sur la population de Is 
France," 1778, p. 105) ; Lavdsier states the number as 83,000, while the 
Marqnb de Bouill^ (" M6moires," p. 50), states 80,000 fiunilies, neither of 
dwse aathorities advancing proo& of their statements. I find in the ** Cata- 
logue nominatif des gentilshommes en 1789," by Laroque and De Barthtiemy, 
the nmnber of nobles voting, directly or by proxy, in the elections of 1789^ 
Id Provence, Langnedoc, Lyonnais, Forez, Beaujolais, Touraine, Normandy, 
and ne-de-France, as 9,167. According to the census of 1790, given by 
Arthur Young in his ''Travels in France," the population of these provinces 
^"^** yvTSTt^'^ which gives a proportion of 30,000 nobles voting in a popula- 
tion of 96^000,000. On examining the law and on summing up the lists, we 
find that each noble represents somewhat less than a fiunily, inasmuch as the 
too of the owner of a fief votes if he is twenty-five years of age ; I think, 
aooordingiy, that we are not bx out of the way in estimating the number of 
noble fiunilies at 26,000 or 28,000, which number, at five individuals to the 
fiunily, gives 130,000 or 140,000 nobles. The territory of France in 1789 
being 27,000 square leagues, and the population 26,000,000, we may assign 
one noble fiunily to every square league of territory and to every 1,000 in- 
habitants. 

2. Concerning the clergy I find in the National Archives, among the ecde- 
•lastiad records, the following enumeration of monks belonging to 28 orders t 
Grand Augustins 694, Petits-P^s 250, Bamabites 90, English Benedictinet 
52, Benedictines of Cluny 298, of Vannes 612, of Saint-Maur 1,672, Citeaux 
1,806, Rto>llets 2,238, Prtoontr^ 399, Pr6montr^s R^form^ 394, Capudns 
3^720, Cirt2ies d^diauss^ 555, Grauds-Carmes 853, Hospitallers de Saint- 
Jean de Dieu 218, Chartrenx 1,144, Cordeliers 2,018, Dominicans 1,172, 
Feuillants 148, Genovdfidns 570, Mathurins 310, Minimes 684, Notre-Dame 
de la Merd 31, Notre-Saveur 203, Tiers-Ordre de St Francis 365, Saint-Jean 
te Vignes de Soissons 31, Th^Uins 25, abbaye de Saint- Victor 21, Maisona 
4 Poidinaire 305. To^ 20^ 745 monks in 2,489 con* ents. To this 
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must be added the Pires de I'Ontoire, de b Mission, de U Doctrine dkkxt 
tienne and some others; the total of monks being aboat 23,00a As tc 
nuns* I have a catalogue from the National Archives of twelve dioceses, com- 
prising according to "France eod^iastique*' 1788, 5.576 parishes: tht 
dioceses respectively of Perpignan, Tulle, Marseilles, Rhodes, Samt- Flour, 
Tonlouse, le Mans, Limoges, Lisieux, Rouen, Reims, and Noyon, in all, 
5,394 nuns in 198 establishments. The proportion is 37,000 nuns in 1,50c 
establishments for the 38,000 parishes of France. The total of regular 
clergy thus amounts to 60,000 persons. The secular clergy may be estimated 
at 70,000: curates and vicars 60,000 (** Histoire de TEglisede France," XII. 
142, by the Abb^ Guett^) ; prelates, vicars-general, canons of chapters, 
a,8oo; collegiate canons, 5,600; ecclesiastics without livings, 3,000 (Siey^). 
Moheau, a clear-headed and cautious statistician, writes in 1778 (**Recher- 
ches," p. 100): "Perhaps, to-day, there are 130,000 ecclesiastics in the 
kingdom.** The enumeration of 1866 ("Statistique de la France,*' popnla> 
tkm), gives 51,100 members of the secular clergy, 18,500 monks, 86^500 
anna ; total, 155*900 in a population of 38,000,000 inhabitants. 

Note 2. 
Onfmdai rights ami on tMe state 0/ feudal dominion in 1783. 

The following information, for which I am indebted to M. de Boisliale, ii 
derived from an act of partition drawn up September 6, 1783. 

It relates to the estates of Blet and Brosses. The barony and estate ol 
Blet lies in Bourbonnais, two leagues from Dun-le-RoL Blet, says a me- 
morial of an administrator of the Excise, is a "good parish ; the soil is ex* 
cellent, mostly in wood and pasture, the surplus being in tillable land foe 
wheat, rye and oats. . . . The roads are bad, especially in winter. The trade 
consists principally of homed cattle and embraces grain ; the woods rot away 
on account of their remoteness from the towns and the difficulty of taming 
them to account" > 

"This estate," sajrs the act of valuation, "is in royal tenure on account of 
the king's chateau and fortress of Ainay, under the designation of the towr 
of Blet." The town was formerly fortified and its castle still remains. Its 
population was once large, "but Uie civil wars of the sixteenth century, and 
especially the emigration of the protestants caused it to be deserted to such 
an extent that out of its former population of 3,000 scarcely 300 remain,* 
which b the &te of nearly all the towns in this coimtry." The estate of Blet, 
for many centuries in the possession of the Sully family, passed, on the 
marriage of the heiress in 1363, to the house of Saint-Quentin, and was 
then transmitted in direct line down to 1748, the date of the death of Alex> 
ander II. of Saint-Quentins, Count of Blet, governor of Berg-op-Zoom, and 
fother of three daughters from whom the actual heirs descend. These heirs 
are the Count de Simiane, the Chevalier de Simiane, and the minors of Bercy, 
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oidi ptfty owning one-third, represented by 971667 liyres in the Blet estate, 
ind 20,408 livres in the Brosses estate. The eldest, Comte de Simiane, en* 
joys, besides, a pfifcipui (according to cnstom in *.be Bourbonnais), worth 
15,000 livres, comprising the castle with the adjoin iig farm and the seignio- 
rial rights, honorary as well as profitable. 

The entire domain, comprising both esutes, is valued at 369,227 livres. 
rhe estate of Blet, comprises 1,437 arftnts, worked by seven formers and 
ftimished, by the proprietor, with cattle valued at 13,781 livres. They pay 
logedier to the proprietor 12,060 livres rent (besides claims for poultry and 
mnfiet). One, only, has a large farm, paying 7,800 livres per annum, the 
ofUiers paying rents of 1,300, 740, 640, and 240 livres per annum. The 
Brosses estate comprises 515 arftnts^ worked by two farmers to whom the 
proprietor furnishes cattle estimated at 3, 750 livres, and these together return 
to the proprietor 2,240 livres.' These m/tairUs are all poor; only one of 
them has two rooms with fire-places ; two or three, one room with a fir^ 
place; the others consist of a kitchen with an oven outside, and stables and 
bams. Repairs on the tenements are essential on all the larms except three, 
"having been neglected for thirty years." "The mill-flume requires to be 
cleaned out, and the stream whose inundations injure the large meadow ; also 
repairs are necessary on the banks of the two ponds ; on the church, which 
is the seignior's duty, the roof being in a sad state, the rain penetrating 
through the arch ; " and the roads require mending, these being in a deplor- 
able condition during the winter. **The restoration and repairs of Uiese 
roads seem never to have been thought of." The soil of the Blet estate is 
excellent, but it requires draining and ditching to carry off the water, other- 
wise the low lands will continue to produce nothing but weeds. Signs of 
neglect and desertion are everywhere visible. The chateau of Blet has re- 
mained unoccupied since 1748; the furniture, accordingly, is almost all 
decayed and useless ; in 1748 this was worth 7,612 livres, and now it is esti- 
mated at 1,000 livres. "The water-power costs nearly as much to maintain 
%s the income derived from it The use of plaster as manure is unknown," 
and yet "in the land of plaster it costs almost nothing." The ground, 
moist and very good, would grow excellent Uve hedges ; and yet the fields 
are enclosed with bare fences against the cattle, "which expense, say the 
fiurmers, is equal to a third of the net income." This domain, as just de- 
Kribed, is valued as follows : 

!• The estate of Blet, according to the custom of the country for noble 
Mtatet, is valued at rate twenty-five, namely, 373,000 livies, from which 
■iQtt be deducted a capital of 65,056 livres, representing the annual charges 
(die fixed salary of the curate, repairs, etc.), not including personal charges 
like the vmgtUmis, Its net revenue per annum is 12,300 livres, and is worth, 
net, 508,003 livres. 

S. The estate of Brosses is estimated at rate twenty-two, ceasing to be 
noUe through the transfer of judicial and fief rights to that of Blet Thns 
rated it is worth 73f 583 livres, firom which must be deducted a capital of 
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12,359 livres for actml diargei, the ettale bringing in 3, 140 liyres per annnn 
and worth, net, 61,324 livres. 
These revenues are derived from the following sooroes t 

1. Rights of the high, low and middle oonrts of justice over the entire 
territory of Blet and other villages, Brosses and Jalay. The tqiper ooarts» 
■ooording to an act passed at the ChAtelet, April 29, 1702, ''take oognisanoi 
of all actions, real and personal, dvil and crimina], even actions bet we en 
nobles and ecclesiastics, relating to seals and inventories of movable efiects» 
tutelages, curacies, the administration of the property of minors, of Hntmatii^^ 
and of the customary dues and revenues of the seigniory, etc." 

2. Rights of the forests, edict of 1707. The seignior's warden decides 
in all cases concerning waters, and woods, and customs, and crimes relating 
to fishing and hunting. 

3. Right of voiriit or the police of the highways, streets, and buildings 
(excepting the great main roads). The seignior appoints a bailly, warden 
and road overseer, one M. Theurault (at Sagonne), a fiscal attorney, Baujard 
(at Blet); he may remove them "in case they make no returns." "Tie 
rights of the greffe were formerly secured to the seignior, but as it is now 
very difficult to find intelligent persons in the country able to fulfil its 
functions, the seignior abandons his rights to those whom it may concern." 
(The seignior pays forty-eight livres per annum to the hailly to hold his 
court once a month, and twenty-four livres per annum to the fiscal attorney 
to attend them). 

He receives the fines and confiscations of cattle awarded by his officers. 
The profit therefrom, an average year, is eight livres. 

He must maintain a jail and a jailer. (It is not stated whether there was 
one). No sign of a gibbet is found in the seigniory. 

He may appoint twelve notaries ; only one, in fact, is appointed at Blet 
*'and he has nothing to do," an M. Baujard, fiscal attorney. This commis- 
sion is assigned him gratuitously, to keep up the privilege, "otherwise it 
would be impossible to find any one sufficiently intelligent to perform its 
functions." 

He appoints a sergeant, but, for a long time, this sergeant pajrs no rent or 
anything for his lodging. 

4. Personal and real taille. In Bourbonnais the taille was formerly 
serf^ and the ser& mainmortable. "Seigniors still possessing rights of 
hrdelagif, well established throughout their fiefs and courts, at the present 
ime, enjoy rights of succession to their vassals in all cases, even ^ the 
prejudice of their children if non-resident and no longer dwelling under their 
rooft." But in 1255, Hodes de Sully, having granted a charter, renounced 
this right of real and personal iai/le for a right of bourgeoisie, stiU main- 
tained, (see further on). 

5. Right to unclaimed property, cattle,^ furniture, effects, stray swarms of 
bees, treasure-trove; (no profits from this for twenty years past). 

6. Right to property of deceased persons without heirs, to that of 
deceased bastards, the possessions of condemned criminals either to death, 
to the galleys or to exile, etc, (no profit). 

7. Ri(^t of the chase and of fishing, the latter worth fiftMn livrci po 
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tk Rii^ of hmgtmii (see artide 4), according to the charter of 1255. 
•ad the court-roll of 1484. The wealdiiest pay annually twelve bushels of 
oats at forty lirres and twelve deniers parasis ; the less wealthy nine bushels 
•ad mne deniers ; all others six bushels and six deniers. *' These rights of 
are well established, set forth in all court-rolls and acknowledg- 
rendered to the king and perpetuated by numerous admissions ; the 
that have led former stewards and fermitrs to interrupt the collection 
if these cannot be divined. Many of the seigniors in Bombonnais have the 
it of and exact these taxes of their vassals by virtue of titles much more 
to question than those of the seigniors of Blet." 

9. Rights of protection of the chateau of Blet. The royal edict of 1497, 
fimg this charge for the inhabitants of Blet and all those dwelling within 
die jurisdiction of its tribunals, those of Charly, Boismarvier, etc, at five 
sous per fire per annum, which has been carried out *< Only lately has the 
eoUcctJon of this been suspended, notwithstanding its recognition at no late 
date^ ^ inhabitants all admitting themselves to be subject to the said guet 
tignrii^ flie chateau. 

la Right of toll on all merchandise and provisions passing through the 
town of Blet, except grain, flour and vegetables. (A trial pending before 
die Coondl of State since 1727 and not terminated in 1745; "the collection 
Uiereo( meanwhile, being suspended **). 

XI. Ri(^t of paiage on wines sold at retail in Blet, ensuring to the seignioi 
nine pints of wine per cask, leased in 1782 for six years, at sixty livres per 
annum* 

12. Right of houckitii or of taking the tongues of all animals slaughtered 
in the town, with, additionally, the heads and feet of all calves. No 
slanc^ter-house at Blet, and yet '* during the harvesting of each year about 
twdve head of cattle are slaughtered." This tax b collected by the steward 
and is valued at three livres per annimu 

15. Right of fiurs and markets, aunage, weight and measures. Five fidrs 
per annum and one market-day each week, but little frequented ; no grain- 
market Thb right is valued at twenty-four livres per annum. 

14. Corviet of teams and manual labor, through seigniorial right, on 
ninety-seven persons at Blet (twenty-two corvies of teams and seventy-five 
of manual labor), twenty-six persons at Brosses (five teams and twenty-one 
hands). The seignior pays six sous for food, each eorvie^ on men, and 
twdve sous on each corvie of four oxen. ** Among those subject to this 
€mvie the larger number are reduced almost to beggary and have large 
fcmilift which often induces the seignior not to exact this right rigorously.** 
The reduced value of the corv/es is forty-nine livres fifteen sols. 

15. BamUm (tocoma), of the mill, (a sentence of 1736 condenmlng Roy, 
a laborer, to have his grain ground in the mill of Blet, and to pay a fine for 
having ceased to have grain ground there during three years). The miller 
reserves a sixteenth of the flour ground. The district-mill, as well as the 
windmill, with six arpenU adjoining, are leased at 600 livres per ■«nnm. 

16. BtmaUti of the oven. Agreement of 1537 between the sdgnior and 
■is vassab : he allows them the privilege of a small oven in their domicile 
tf three squares, six inches each, to bake pies, biscuits and cakes; fai other 
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respects subject to the district oven. He is endtled to one-sixteenth of te 
dough ; this right might produce 150 liyres annually, but, for several years, 
the oven has been dilapidated. 
17. Right of the colombter^Aov^ooX* The diateau park contains oneb 
iS. Rig^t of bordelage, (The seigni^tr b heir-at-law, except when the 
children of the deceased live with their parents at the time of his death). 
This right covers an area of forty-eight arpents. For twenty years, through 
Mglect or from other causes, he has derived nothing from this. 

19. Right over waste and abandoned ground and to alluvial accumulations. 

20. Right, purely honorary, of seat and burial in the choir, of incense and 
of special prayer, of funeral hangings outside and inside the church. 

21. Rights of lods et venUs on copyholders, due by the purchaser of 
property liable to this lien, in forty days. *'In Bourbonnais, the lods et 
ventit are collected at a third, a quarter, at the sixth, eighth and twelfth rate.** 
The seignior of Blet and Brosses collects at rate six. It is estimated that 
sales are made once in eighty years; these rights bear on 1,356 arpenit 
which are worth, the best, 192 livres per arpent^ the second best, 1 10 livres, 
the poorest, 75 livres. At this rate the 1,350 arpents are worth 162,750 
livres. A discount of one-quarter of the lods et ventis is allowed to pur- 
chasers. Annual revenue of this right 254 livres. 

22. Right of tithe and of chamage. The seignior has obtained all tithe 
rights, save a few belonging to the canons of Dun-le-Roi and to the prior of 
Chaumont The tithes are levied on the thirteenth sheaf. They are com 
prised in the leases. 

23. Right of terrage or champart: the right of collecting, after the tithes, 
a portion of the produce of the ground. **In Bourbonnais, the terrage is 
collected in various ways, on the third sheaf, on the fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
commonly one-quarter; at Blet it is the twelfth." The seignior of Blet 
collects terrage only on a certain number of the fiurms of his seigniory; *'in 
relation to Brosses, it appears that all domains possessed by copyholders are 
subject to the right.'* These rights of terrage are comprised in the leases of 
the fiums of Blet and of Brosses. 

24. C/Mx, sureens and rentes due on real property of different kinds, houses, 
fields, meadows, etc., situated in the territory of the seigniory. In the 
seigniory of Blet, 810 arpents^ divided into 511 portions, in the hands of 120 
copyholders, are in this condition, and their cens annually consists of 137 
fruics in money, sixty-seven bushels of wheat, three of boxley, 159 of oats, 
sixteen hens, 130 chickens, six cocks and capons; the total valued at 575 
francs. On the Brosses estate, eighty-five arpents, divided into 1 12 parcels, 
in the hands of twenty copyholders, are in this condition, and their total 
tens is fourteen francs money, seventeen bushels of wheat, thirty-two of bar- 
ley, twenty-six hens, three chickens and one capon ; the whole valued at 126 
francs. 

25. Rights over the conmions (124 arpents in Blet and 164 arpents ia 
Brosses). 

The vassals have on thsse only the right of use. "Almost the whole of 
Jie land, on which they exerdse this right of pasturage, belongs to the 
seigniors, save this right with which they are bmdened : it is granted onli 
to f few individuals." 
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aft. Rights over ihtJU/s wiomfontt of the barony of Blet. Some are situ- 
ated in Boorbonnais, idneteen being in this condition. In Bourbonnais, the 
liefr, even when owned bj plebeians, simply owe la bouehe et Us mains to the 
seignior at each mutation. Formerly the seignior of Blet enforced, in this 
case, the ri^^t of redemption which has been allowed to fall into desuetude. 
Others are situated in Berry where the right of redemption is exercised. 
One 6ef in Berry, that of Cormesse held by the archbishop of Bourges^ 
•Dmprising ei(^ty-five arpents^ besides a portion of the tithes, and producing 
^100 Itvres per annum, admitting a msUatiam every twenty years, annually 
brings to the seignior ol Blet 105 livres. 

Berides the diarges indicated there are the following : 

I. To the curate of Blet, his fixed salary. According to royal enactment 
iD 1686^ this should be 500 livres. According to arrangement in 1692, the 
coiBte^ desirous of assuring himself of this fixed salary, yielded to the seign* 
lor all the Urnea^ novaUs^ etc. The edict of 1768 having fixed the curate's 
salary at 500 livres, the curate claimed this sum through writs. The canons 
of Don-l^Roi and the prior of Chaumontt possessing tithes on the territory 
of B&et, were obliged to pay a portion of iL At present it is at the charge of 
^seignior of Blet 

S. To ^ guard, besides his lodging warming and the use of three 
mffmitf 900 livres. 

5. To ^ steward or r^^trar, to preserve the archives, look after repairs, 
collect ipdt et vemies, and fines, 432 livres, besides the use of ten arpenit. 

4. To the king, the vingtUma. Formerly the estates of Blet and Brosses 
paid 810 Uvres for the two vingtihius and the two sous per livre. After the 
establishment of the third vingtihiu they paid I,ai6 livres. 

U^tfwnu between the actmaland nominal revenues y eeeletiastkal digniHes 

and benefices. 

According to Raudot (**La France avant la Revolution," p. 84)» one-half 
extra must be added to the official valuation ; according to Boiteau (**Etat 
de la France en 1789," p. 195), this must be tripled and even quadrupled. 
I think that, for the episcopal sees, one-half extra should be added and, for 
die abbeys and priories, double, and sometimes triple and even quadruple 
die amount. The following fiicts show the variation oetween official and 
ictual sums 

I. In the <' Afananadi Royal," the bishopric of Troyes is valued at 14,000 
livres ; in " France Ecd^iastique of 1788," at 50,00a According to Albert 
Babean (" Hbtoire de la Revolution dans le department de I'Aube "), it bringf 
in 70,000 livres. In "France Ecciesiastique," the bishopric of Strasbouri 
is put down at 400,000 livres. According to the Due de L^vis (** Souve- 
nirs," p. 156) it brings in at least 600,000 livres income. 

3. In the same work, the abbey of Jumi^ges is assigned for 23,000 livres. 
I find, in the pepers of the ecclesiasdc committee, it brings to the abbi 
50^000 livres. In this work the abbey of B^ce is estimated at 8,000 Itvres. 
I find it bringing to the monks alone 30,000, while the abba's pordoii is af 
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Icastaslarse. (<< De I'Etit reHgieaz, par les abMt de Bonnefoi et Bernard,* 
1784). The ebM thai reoeiTet 30,000 livret. Bernay (Enre), ii offidaIl| 
feported at i6^ooa The ''DoManoes" of the €dkkn estiiiiate it at 57,oo& 
Saint-Amand is put down as bringing to die Cardinal of York 6^000 Itnci 
and actnally brii^ him 100,00a (De Lnynes, XIII. 215). 

Oainranx, in the same work, is put down at 9^000, and in Warroqnier 
("EtatG^MSnddek France en 1789,") at 60,00a According to Bengno^ 
who belongs to the country, and a pracdcal man, the abb^ has firom 300^000 
to 400^000 livres income. 

Saint-Faron» says Boitean, set down at x8,ooo liTres, is worth lao^ooo 
livres. 

The abbey of Saint-Germain des Prte (in the stewardships), is pat down 
at 100,000 liyres. The Comte de Qermont, who formerly had it, leased it 
at 160,000 livres, "not indading re s enre d fields and all that the fitfmers 
famished in straw and oats for his horses." (Jules Cousin, "Comte de 
Clermont and his court") 

Saint- Waas d'Arras, according to "La France Ecd^siastique," bringp 
40,000 litres. Cardinal de Rohan refused 1,000 livres per montfi for his 
portion offisred to him by the monks. (Due de L^s, "Souvenirs," p. 156). 
Its value thus is about 300,000 livres. 

Remiremont, the abbess alwajrs being a royal princess, one of the most 
powerful monasteries, the richest and best endowed, is officially valoed at the 
ridiculous sum of i5»ooo livres. 

Om tk4 itbtctUion ofpri$ues and primtesus. 

An entire chapter might be devoted to this subiect ; I shall dte but a few 
texts. 

(Barbier, "Journal," October, 1670). The Dauphine has just given birth 
to an infant 

"La jeone princesse en est ii sa quatri^me nourrice. . • . J'ai appris I 
cette occasion que tout se fidt par forme ii la cour, suivant un protocole de 
m^dedn, en sorte que c'est un mirade d'dever un prince et une princesse. 
La nourrice n'a d'autres fonctions que de donner k t^ter k Tenfant quand on 
le lui apporte ; elle ne pent pas lui toucher. II y a des remueuses et femmes 
pr6pos6es pour cela, mais qui n'ont point d'drdre k recevoir de la nourrice. 
n y a des heures pour remuer Penfant, trois ou quatre fots dans la joumfe. 
Si I'enfant dort, on le reveille pour le remuer. Si, aprte avoir ft£ chang6, tl 
fidt dans ses langes, il reste ainsi trois ou quatre heures dans son ordure. 
Si une ^ngle le pique, la nourrice ne doit pas Tdter ; il fiiut diercher el at* 
tendre une autre femme ; I'enfimt crie dans tous ces cas, il se tourmente et 
s'^diaufie, en sorte que c'est une vraie misire que toutes ces c6r6monies." 

(Madame de Genlis, "Souvenirs de F^lide," p. 74. Conversation widi 
Madame Louise, daughter of Louis XV., and recently become a Carmelite). 

" I should like to know what troubled you most in getting accustomed to 
four new profession ? " 

" Yoa could never imagine,'' «he replied, smiling. "It was the desceal 
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of a tmall flight of s^qM alone bj mytel£ At first it leemed to ma a diead- 
ftl precipice, and I was obliged to sit down on the steps snd slide down in 
diat attitode. " "A princess, indeed, who had nerer descended any bnt the 
gnuid staiicue at Versailles, leaning on the arm of her cavalier in waiting 
and sorroonded by pages, necessarily trembled on finding herself alone on 
the brink of steep winding steps^ (Such b) the education, so absurd in 
maay respects, generally bestowed on persons of this rank ; always watched 
from in&ncy, followed, assisted, escorted and everything anticipated, (they 
•re thus, in great part, deprived of the fiiculties with which nature has en- 
dowed them." 

Madame Ounpan, ''Mteoires," I. 18, aS. 

**Madimr Louise often told me that, although twelve years of age, she 
had not fully learned the alphabet • • • 

''It was necessary to decide absolutely whether a certain water-bird was 
fiU or lean. Madame Victoire consulted a bishop. ... He replied that, in 
a doubt of this kind, after having the bird cooked it would be necessary to 
puncture in on a very cold silver dish and, if the juice coagulated in one 
quarter of an hour, the bird might be considered fiU. Madame Victoire im* 
mediately put it to test; the juice did not coagulate. The princess was 
highlj delighted as she was very fond of this species of game. Fasting (on 
regions grounds), to which Biadame Victoire was addicted, put her to in- 
convenience ; accordingly she awaited the midnight stroke of Holy Saturday 
impatiently. A dish of chicken and rice and other succulent dishes wer« 
then at once served up." 

(« Journal de Dumont d'Urville,'' commanding the vessel on which (diaries 
X left France in 1830. Quoted by Vaulabelle, History of the Restoratkm, 
VIIL p. 465). 

"The king and the Due d'Angoultoe questioned me on my various 
^tnpaigM^ but especially on my voyage around the world in the 'Astrolabe.' 
My narrative seemed to interest them very much, their interruptions consist* 
faig of questions of remarkable naivety showing that they possessed no no- 
tions whatever, even the most superficial, on the sdenoes or on voyagesy 
being as ignorant on these points as any of Cie old mUiin of the Mands." 



AMUuMmbUei (1778-1787). 


Ile^-Fnnce. 


IMft 


ImBiiUe. 


•^tr 


Ibi* 




4,296,040 
".350.954 
'M'.939 
1,039,665 
821,921 

1,062,392 
^3S3.V 

1.742.655 
1,999.040 

1,440.533 

a.»3'.3i4 


2,207,826 

903'6S3 
1,595.051 
1,112.429 

1.459.780 
>i399!678 
i.aM'9 


464,95s 
1,403.402 
734,899 

1,485. 7»o 
l',o67!849 
1.753.0*6 


519.989 

|» 

659.034 
336.900 
520.000 

316.909' 

308.993* 


2.46 
a,S6 

2,30 
3.94 
2.34 

3 
3,47 

2,70 

2.35 
a.47 


GtDiitiittdeRoMn,. 
G«ii«ralit«dcC>en,.. 




or'*«""»- 

CharopoKne, 

G<n<™IiK d'Alenson, 

Auvergne, 

Gtn«ralili d'Auch,... 
H»nle-Guyenne 



The prindpa] of the taiJU being ODe> the figure* in the lut column reprc- 
•ent, for emch provinM, the tot«l of the four tuca in relotiofi to the taUb, 
The tvenge of ill then ii 3.53. Tlie uxaiories of the ttiUe, the poll-tu 
tad the tax for roadi, are fixed for etch uieuablc party, pro imta to hit 
taiUe. Molciply the mm repreienting the portion c^ (be AnOr deducted 
from B net income, hf 3.53 to linow the tnm of the fonr taxei put together 
ud deducted from thit income. 

This part T«cie* from province to province, fixim pariih to parish, and 
even from individual to individuaL Nevertlieleii we maj ettinuue that the 
tai/tr, on the average, eipeciallj when bearing on a imall peaMOl proprietor, 
without protector or influence, abitracti one-iiith of hi) net Income, ttj 
■6 fr. 66 c. on 100 franca. For example, according to the declaration* of 
the provincial at»embliet, in Champagne, it dedocti 3 loni and ^ of ■ 
denier per line, or 15 fr. 28 c on 100 fiwicii in die Ile^de-France, 35 
livret 14 tooa on 340 livre*, or 14 fr. 87 c on 100; in Aovcrgne, 4 lona 
per livre of the net income, that U to 1*7, 30 per iool IHnally, in the 
genenlihip of Audi, the provindal aiiemblj eitimate* dutt :he taiUt and 
accetioriei abaorb three-tentha of the net rcvenoe, by which it ii evident 
^t, taking the amonnti of the provindal budget ihe taiiie alone abaorba 
«ghteen fr. ten c on loo fianct of revenue. 

Tho* ttated, if the tailli a* prindpal abtorbi nne-uzth of the net Iocobm 
of the tnbfcct of the tailr, that i> to mj, 16 fr. 66 c on 100, the total of 

■ Tht* aBaaal it BM choi br ihc Fnninciid nKmblT; to fin npthiibUu I hnaokca 
attuAortWatOb, of tbeacc^Mrltaudof tbcHKHBblg poU-Oli. Ak bdag A* mda 
Uomd bjr tbi pcsttoeU ■miiililj cf I^aimali. Bj ika dBdantioii of Jibi a, ijtj, (ha 

«h(r,fanliidsautlH priadma rf lbs «n<lh BBMiunw.— • Sam nuik.-^ Tk* m 
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tbtt Ibar impotts above mentioned, takes i6 fir. 66 c X 2,53 as 42 fir. 15 c. ov 
100 It. income. To which must be tdded 11 fir. for the two vm^fit^m^ 
and 4 sons per livre added to the first vin^Hhru, total 53 fir. 15 c direct tai 
on 100 liTres income subject to the AiiUe. 

The dim^t tithe, being estimated at a seventh of the net income, abstrMli 
in addition 14 fr. 28 c The feudal dues being valued at the same sum iIm 
take off 14 fir. 28 c, total 28 fr. 56 c 

Sum total of deductions of the direct royal tax, of the ecclesiastic titlieSi 
and of feudal dues, 8x fir. 71 e. on 100 fr. income. Tbert reoMia to teln 
fif«riSfr.af& 
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AbMDteeism, 40. 43* 50: destructive 

to sympathy. 50-01 
Adjudicators of taxes, 358. 
Agriculture, badnvard condition of. 

Alienation of peasantry from nobles, 
causes of. 4a 

AmkMissadors. display made ty, 
116-17. 

Appanages. 15-16. 

Architecu '^f the edifice ot the future. 
286. 

Aristocracy, the. an attar of roses. 
X03-4 : anomalous position of, 997 ; 
undermine their own ground. 
098-9: inaugurate reforms, joa-s; 
proofs of benevolence given by. 
30»-3; lay aside their distinctive 
badges. 3x1, 3za; aspire to liter- 
ary honors. 3x3-14; Champfort on 
origin of. 321-9; Si^yes on origin 
of. 322. (See Nobles. Privileged 
Classes, etc.) 

Army, the, inequality in, 390; re- 
cruited from the lowest class, 
39X-a ; become politicians, 39a. 

B 

Barbarians, attitude of, towards the 

Clergy, a. 
Baroier on the situation In X750, 

^xjc-xy. 
Beaumarchais. 976. 
Beggars, arrests of. 384-5. 
Belle-isle. Marshal de. XX6-X7. 
Benevolence, proofs of. given by the 

aristocracy 302-3; by the king. 

303-4. 
Bon -mot. on the AbbA Terray's re- 
trenchments, 196; value attaehed 
•oa.X96-7. 



Bourgeoisie, easily inltatad, |i9-« 

(See Third -Estate.) 
Bourges. in Z753* 47* 
Bread, cost of, 340 ; results of a seai 

city of. 389. 
Bread-riots from 1795 to S789. 334 
Brigandage, 383. 387-8. 
Brittany, muMal a fle ct ioa buti 

lords and vassals in, sir9> 
Buffon. X79. Z74. X75 n^U. 
Bureaucracy. 78. 



Calonne. 7X. 83. 

Calculus. Infinitesimal, discovery aC 
X71. 

Canary-bird, miniature of a, ^31. 

Capitation-tax, xSL 

Centralisation, 78. 

Ceremonial royal, engrossing to diM 
actor, Z04-7; lasts all day, 107-9; 
Frederick IL's- opinion of, Z09. 

Champfort on origin of the aris- 
tocracy, 321-0. 

Changes made in the name of Reaaoo, 
250-1. 

Chanteloup, employments at, Z44-S 

Charities of the clergy. 33-5. 

Charlemagne, disorganisation alter, 6. 

Chase, the, feudal righu of. well- 
founded. 55 ; a hardship to the 
fimner, 56-91 

Children, neglected by their parents, 
Z35-6; extremely submissive to 
them. X35; dress and manners of, 
Z36-8. 273 ; theatricals employed ia 
education of^ 154. 

Church, the. regarded as dangerom 
to the State. a49-5a 

Citisen. a new word. 295. 

Civility, graded, an insult, 321. 

Civilisers, the clergy the earUasI, s-s 
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CUssic spirit, the. neglects facts, aoo ; 
natural working of, aox : superficial 
worlc of, aox~3. (See Mind.) 

Clergy, the earliest civilixers, z-5; 
guardians of human attainments, 3 ; 
their share in piblic affairs, 3 ; their 
example and teaching. 3-5 ; grati- 
tude of society to^iirds. 5; great 
wealth-'^f, 14-15 ; exempt from taxa^ 
tion, x8; as feudal seigni>r8, X9-ao; 
charities of, %is ; assembly of, 6x ; 
hardships of the lower. 73-7 ; free- 
dom of manners of, X5o-a ; scepti- 
cism and immorality of the higher, 



Clothing, peasants', 34X-a. 

Collectors of taxes, obliged to senre, 
354; held responsible, 3S4-5* ^■'O- 
men, 354-5 ; their extortions, 356-7; 
everywhere insolvent, 369. 

Comparison of France with Germany 
and England, 60, 84 ; of court so- 
ciety of France with that of Spain, 
Germany, and England, la^^i of 
English and French novelists of the 
i8th century. X99-900; of English 
and French nobility in 1774, 079. 

CondlUac, X74. 

Condition of France in the i8th cen- 
tury, gloomy. 4& 

Contract, the social, iniquity of, 899- 
30 ; theory of its formation, 433-5 ; 
in France not an historic fisct, 244 ; 
not an association for mutual de- 
fence, 345 ; based on tne sovereignty 
of the people, 346-351. 

CmUrat Social, much quoted, 3^; 
nsed as a manual, 3x8; teaches 
anarchy and despotism, 399. 

Convent, France a lay, 047, 048. 

Convents and abbeys, scenes of dis- 
play and hospitality, xz9-3a 

Conversation, value attached to, in the 
x8th century, X85 ; religion and gov- 
ernment sut^ects for, 379-81 ; Ches- 
terfield on, 380; Rousseau on, 980; 
the business of the day, 381. 

C0rv4£, x8. 407 ; substitute for, 365. 

Court, attractiveness of. 44-6 ; offices. 
6S-9; obligation to be present at, 
Mo-ioi; eagerness to be present 
at, Boi; advantages of bdng at. 



tox-e. great crowd at, loa; bnl 

liancy of, XQ9^; amusements at 

X09-IX. 
Courts, miniature, of the nobles. 

1x4-16. 
Creed of the Republic, 0150. 
Crops, results firom failures oC 398-9. 
Cuiates, complaints of, 75, 76-7; In 

the States-General. 77. 
Custom surviving utility, 86-7. 
Customs, foundations oif^ 



D'Argenson, on pnblie disrespaet te 
religion, 088-9; ob the govemoMBta 
994^; on pnblio destitution, 390^ 
331-3,334; on the Aiiifo, 567 ; on dM 
peasant, 375. 

Debt, the pnblio, 308-9. 

DMwuSt 18. 

Deficit in the pnblio revenne, 9^9^ 

Deism, 315. 

Demand for pleasnre In the 18th om 
tnry, U7-8. 

Deputies of the people, not repvn- 
sentathreSfbnt oommlssionen, ni*^ 

Deitltatlon, extreme general, ttnto- 
ments of La Bmy toe ooncemlnf , la 
1689, 399; of St Simon In 1745, 
399-30; of D'Argenson In I73^-SS* 
330,331-3,334; of Masia]onlnx740k 



Diderot 3X9* 990-9x; critical notlet 
oi; 966-9; a brilliant talker, ttm; 
visiu Catherine IL, 983. 

Discovery, sdendfic, first ingredtoni 
in French philosophy, 170-1. 

Display made by dergy and abbesset, 



Dissolution of France, canse oi, 9^ 
Donudns, seigniorial, cntmble nwny 

946-7. 
Donations of the king to ladhrldaal 

nobles, 70-71. 
Drawing-ffoom lifie. unsatlsfisctory, 

157-9; insincere, X59; cmd* Ifia 
Dn Deffimt. Mme. de. 145, 15^ 
Dnet conducted with 



Dans. Doe de, pay oC i^» 
Dwellings of peasants, 341, 914, 
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Kftdariaiftc, poiWoo of an. In lodaty, 
087-8. 

EdmcatkMi, of chfldren by theatricmis, 
154; of princes and princesies, 
4ZO-ZZ. 

Eighteenth Century, its discoveries in 
relation to inorganic matter, Z7Z-a ; 
to organic matter, 179-3 ; lacU the 
fbod of its intellect, Z73 ; fonndap 
tions of history laid in, 177; the 
analytic method a discovery of, 
i8»^; English and French novel- 
ists of, compared, Z99-«» ; intelleo- 
tnal epicureanism of, asz; ooaise- 
oess of the writers of, 458; their 
homor, 1^; peasant of the, 374; 
philosophy of the, a subtle poison, 
Z70; its two main ingredients, Z70; 
its development in England, 959-3 ; 
in Fhmce, 953; women interested 
1b, fl^54f as6, 957 ; an object of sus- 
picion in England ; society of the, 
lujmry characteristic of, laz ; man- 
ners of, Z99; genius and employ- 
ment of, Z99 ; modification of eti- 
quette in, Z95-6; Talleyrand on, 
X96 ; demand for pleasure in, Z97-8 ; 
conjugal indifference the rule ii, 
X3Z-« ; pictures of the, Z43-4 ; lack 
offeree in, z^, Z67-9 ; ignorance of 
realities in, z66 ; value attached to 
conversation in, z85. 

Emigration of the poor, 333. 

Sncyclopedists, 9i6u 

England, early, pagan, therefore bar- 
barous, 9; feudal subjection less 
burdensome in, 99; philosophic 
teachings suspected in, 978; alli- 
ance between clergy and public 
men in, 978-9. 

Enthusiasm obligatory, Z69-3. 

Epicureanism, intellectual, of the z8th 
century, Z69-3. 

d'Epinay, M., his household, zz5-z6. 

Bzaggeradon, tendency *>, 396-7. 

Excises, collected by House of Or- 
leans. 90-9Z. 

Excitability, French, 94Z. 

Exports, statistics of, 307. 

Expression, art of, cultivated 'by the 
French, 953-41 9^55-6. 957. 



Facts, popnkuT IgBonBM Qi« 
Failures of cropa, fesnltt oC 39t^ 
Feudal nobility, wealth of eoityrii 

fiunilies of, 4Z. 
Feudal proprietor, diarities oC SS- 
Feudal rights and revenues in t^^ 

instance of, 4Q4-za 
Feudal subjection less baidenaomo In 

Germany and England. 98-9^ 
Feudid system, theory cH^ 7-t. 
Fcod, of peasants, 337. 341. 34*^ 

Foundations of laws and reUgloB, 
905-6 ; of customs, 908-9. 

Frederick II., his opinion of French 
court ceremonial, 109. 

French, classic, date of, Z87; dimin- 
ished vocabulary of, Z87-9; esrtreBM 
accuracy of, 189 ; general expraa- 
sions &vored by, Z88-9; gram- 
matical arrangement cH^ X9»-i; 
value ct, Z9z; insufficiency oC X9Z-«. 



Gevres, Due de, his household. 114^x5. 

Government, difficult to establiali.96; 
when established, should be pro- 
served. 97. 

H 

Helvtftius, 9Z9. 

Hero, the second ideal Ignie, 7. 

History, foundations of modem study 

of, z/7 ; beginnings of, Z78 ; natural 

growth of, Z79 ; interdependence ol 

parts in, Z79-81 ; popular ignorance 

of. 395-6. 
d'Holbach, Baron, receptkms at 

house of, 98Z-9. 
Household, a well-appointed, 94-5; 

of the Due de Gevres, ZZ4-15; 

plunder in the, Z98. 
Households, of the royal fiunily, e»> 

penses of, 98 mott: of princes of 

the blood, Z13-14; of bishopa, 

splendor of, Z90-9Z. 
Hume received with homage In Paris. 

983. 
Husbands and wives. Independent 

existence of, Z31-3; abaenoe «l 

jealousy between, Z33-4* 



■ la th« Mbm.t 

Ideolos)'. CondiUac'i. wgT. 
Igoomux. popular, Ot hbtocy, 305-4 ; 
of bcU, 336. 



oCtti-*. 
bgndloBti of Fr — c h iiUlaMiilir, 

lnindaMit, 36-7, 49^ 66. MS ; dxlr 
taMtmoi^ H to public dntltutloD, 



M to*acrani7, 315-6, 317. 

jMwealM. Pari*,30& 
JailoDi;, ■bianca fli, •mooK Ibe 
Mghar cOm*. 133-4- 
K 

Unc, (be, Ibird Ibtmdw of tocial 
order, g; abMliile power of, 11 1 
Tlctorioiu OTcT tlia Dobloi, II ; the 
lole Tcpmemallve of the oonntry, 
ta, nBluiallj sympathetic with hli 
coaitien, 6g; his donailonito indi- 
Tldnal □oMes, fft-\ disadvantage 
o{ bti podtlon, 77, 79; France re- 
(•rded ■■ tbe prlrate cMa*e of, 
79-81. 



Lend Iring nste, 337-*. 

Laaftuce, French, Voltalre'ioptalon 

of. 185 MSle: superioril)' of, 1I5. 

Wl {See Classic Frenth ', 
Languedoc. aineeutes In, 67-t. 
Lanmn, Due de. hb way of Uvltif , 

>3*-S : Mme. de, u a cook, 147. 
LMtr, detalli of, 104-7. 



bl^ wg; rinMBi of tfc ■—■ 1. 
nj. 
LoBli XV., OM the dtoaliaB, n; a» 
InTagaace o( 8a ; hit banCtag* 94 • 

hb amusemeDU, 109, ilo. 
Loola XVt., his altempu at lafotin, 

79; hl> eitraragance, 83^! Ul 

hunting, 94. lli-ia; hii podtio*. 

108,109, iia 
LttMmbonrf • ■> Uartchala da, aa 



eompnliorj aentea ol. 



I XIV.. 



I Voti 



1, 91, I 



MagiMra 

a43^ 

Uin, inilgnifleance of, before aatoral 
pitenomena, 175-7 i preliialoric con- 
dition of. 178; In tbeA!»(»ct,DOtloo 
of. 333M believed good and ■•■• 
wnable, 335-8. Jda. 3B4. 

■* Mancci-Capae. tragedy of, ajj. 

Uannere. freedom of, m9- iJBi iSih 
155-6; of llie clergy, iso-a; ta 

UanoKiipt eoplea of irreHgioai 

" Marriage of Figaro," 07^4 yCL 

HauiQeradet, isa-3. 

Mauei for the UDg'i life, an ladn of 

public feeling. 316. 

Mailer eternal, ene j elopedlc tha«*7 
of, 017-18. 

MaiiT7, the Abbt, on the FiunLih 
Academy, 1S6-7. 

Men, demand (or, 7, 

Mendicancy. SIBlistidOt 387. 

Madumts. coit of dinners of. 71. 

MilaytT,. 338, 340. 34t, 343. 

Method, die aaalTtk, 180-3: poadfala 
bad DM of, 183. 

Ulnd, the claulc mould of, 1B4-5 ; lit 
eibteace bow mantfoated, 1S4, 187 
UmoiIc Ibroe of. 185 how fotaiM 
1I5-7; Iti merils, 193-4 i<s (anltt, 
I94-S. *97 generttiiialion a pan- 
Harlty of, 19S-7; i» inadec|uacy ta 
rvpreaent real life and bUtoi7, 197- 
aai. ISee Clusic Spirit.) 

MInUten, display mnde by. 117-iB. 

Ubabean. Chnieau de, ahsolulism ta. 
30-31 ; Marquii de. on the nobUt)', 
31, 34 ; on bU ton'i 



aa>EX. 



I ; pei&ct tact o£. Z4X-a ; cliaeifttl 
tone of, Z47-6 ; Voltaire's definition 
of, i86 ; to lie abolished, aaz ; d^ 
tached firom Christianity, fl^x-a; 
disintegration of, 393-5* 

Sovereign authority, Louis XV.*f 
▼iewt of, XX noU» 

Spallanzani, x/a. 

Starvation an endemic disease, 339. 

State, origin of the, axo-xx ; substitu- 
tion of; for the indiTidual, 846-50. 

Statement of popular grievances. 



States-General, 6a 

St. Cloud, •* a ring.'* 80-x. 

Suffering, extreme, revealed in ad- 
ministrative correspondence, 335-^. 

Suicide of the old regime, 398. 

Superiority, question oC between 
nobles and plebeians, 3x4-15. 



Table-service, 95-6. 

TailU, the, X7, X9. 84, 33a. 406. 41^x3; 
amount of, 348; exemption of no- 
bles and clergy from the, 369-3; 
pays heavy public expenses, f^\ 
unjust apportionment of, 363; 
D'Argrmson on, 367. (See Taxa- 
tion.) 

Taxation, exemption of nobles from, 
x6, xy ; of clergy, x8 ; regarded a 
marlc of servitude, 19; seigniorial 
rights of, 99-3; evaded by privi- 
leged classes. 6x ; of peasants, 341-4 ; 
too burdensome, 349-51 ; statistics 
of, direct, 350-^ ; Marquis de Mira- 
beau on, 355-6; indirect, 358-62; 
evaded by die strong, 36a; falls 
heaviest on the poorest and most 
industrious, 365-6; rate of direct, 
4x8-13. (See TailU, etc.) 

Tenth Century, the noble of the, 6-7. 

Theatricals, a court amusement, X48, 
X53-6 ; employed in education, X54 ; 
at Trianon, 154-5. 

Theory, of feudal system, 7-8; of 
royid ownership of France, 79-8X ; 
encyclopedic, in respect to matter, 
3x7-18 ; of morals. 3i8-3sx ; of mor- 
als, Rousseau's. 223-4 ; concerning 
rights, 346-7; concerning educa- 



tion; •47-9; aol 10 be ndnced It 
practice, 086-7; ^ popokr righti 
reduced to pra^loe, 396-7. 
Third Estate, long ignorant and sUent, 
905-7; increased wealth ^ soj-^ 
becomes the public creditor, 508-9 
anxious about its money, 3x0-11 
has risen socially, 3x1, 3xa-x3 ; Its 
claims, 395-4 ! leaders of the, 395-6. 
Throne, first attacks upon, 094-5. 
Town ftivored above country In tax- 
Tradition, authority ci, drcHnes, aoy. 
Trianon, village at, X63; theattteali 

at, 154-5. 
Tuxgot, his characteriiatloo of a vll- 
lege.78. 



U 

Unimvelling, a court pastime, 145-7. 
Utopia, the tfteoretical, brought lo 
p^ection, 394-5. 



Vagranc^, rise of, 380-x. 

Vagrants, increase of, 383-4; 
ures against, 384; crowds of, 386; 
intendants' reports on, 385-6, 387. 

Vanity, French, fostered by Rous- 
seau, 39a 

Versailles, peculiar character of, 87 ; 
hotels of nobles in, 88 ; accessories 
of the palace, 88-9 ; avenues of, 89 ; 
cost of palace, 90; households of 
royal feunily at, 9x-a ; king's guards* 
99-3 ; stables, 93-4 ; hunting estab' 
lishment, 94. 

Vin^tikmes, 17 mote, x8, 19; reduced 
by privileged classes, 364-5. (See 
Taxation.) 

Voltaire, X73-4; his opinion of Frenck 
language, X85 n^U; attacks rrll- 
gion, 2x5 ; a deist, 9x7 ; critical n» 
tice of, 96X-6 ; a guest of Frederick 
II., 983; triumphant reception on 
his return, 983-4 ; on the situation 
in X750, 994. 

W 

Walpole (Sir Horace), 

imprudence, 989. 
Wine-tax, 360-e. 



I, totereited faipUkMophy. 194. 1 
asjS, as7 1 deroCed to sdence, ago-z ; 
advance ideas of liberty, 99$-^; of 
humanity. 996-7 ; criticise the fov- 
emment, 996 ; enthusiasm of, 997. 

Words, number of, in dictionary of 
old French Academy, 199 im/It. 

% iL'mi. four great p hil o soph ic , 199- 



Young. Arthur, bb obserratlou In 
1767, 16 MCr, 4S> 46. 4^ 4^50: 00 
Bordeaux, 907-^; compares tht 
Flreoch and English acre. 399 
restod as an agent of the 
377; on disorder in Paris, in 
ptiMic ignorance. 3 9t S 
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